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V 

Alt'!'. {.--Thr Lifi ami h*-‘tl(‘r>i of Harfhohl Gaorf/a Xu'huhr ; 
it'ifh Sf'Jrrf ions from hU minor IVritintfa. .Edited and Traiishiti.'d 
In'SrsA SNA VV'iNKVvojnii. Scco: id Edition. iLvuls. 

ddiF. life oi' Nii.-l)!ilii’, wiiicli we littvo plaeed nr llie liend of this 
ju'iic!*’. alilioujj;!) it ('(nuaius, e.xcliisively of the third volume, 
wiiicli i< mainly <-o!ii})os(;d ci’ selections IVuin lus minor writings, 
jiit) ■ hniidn'd clos.d v-j)rini.fd o'ctavo ptiges, is now in n second 
ediiinn. ( ’In viilii i' li(ins;m also inlorms us (vol. iii. p. l that 
‘ srvt'i) ilioiisand copies, or more, of Niehuhr’s Jioniafi Jihlory 
‘ l)av(' he.'ii, sold in this ^■ounlry; and that he is, at this nionient, 

> ‘ ineonte^tahly juore appreiiated, and more gencritlly read in this 
‘coinilrv than iji tlennany.' When to these Taels wo add the 
important (jneslimjs, still very I'ar I'rom any satisfactory sctlle- 
ineul. ol' Niolnihr’s ])iaei' among Jiistoriaiis, and of the value of 
his tiii'tliods ol' historierd investigation, wo possess sulhi.ient 
guarantee that a, sheteh of his life, accompajiied by a few rcniarka 
upon his genius and character, sm h as the (a>urs(' of the narra- 
tive when «r(^gar(h'd from an English 2 ^<>iiit of view may ajipcair 
from time to time ro re(jui-re, wdll not jn’ove unuc(!eptiib]o to our 
readers, i'o the scliolar the biograpliy of such a man must ever 
prove liotlj interesting and instructive, 

'L’he year 1 / Tt), the sa.m(‘ in which our great English historian of 
the Roman Empire pulilished the iirst volume of his narrative of its 
decline and fall, was tJie date of the birth, at Cojienhagen, of Bar- 
thold (iet«-ge Niidmhr, the historian of the early ages of the city, 
.and of the growth of the repnhlic. Like Gibbon, he was of a deli- 
cate (^institution ; ■svliom he also resembled both in having, with the 
exception of a single sister, no ootapanion for Ids infancy, and in an 
NO. xxxvii. n 
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early appetite for fjfonenil reading; with u.leaiiiug, liowover, from 
Uie lirst towards lusturieal subjects. 

His father, Carsteii Niebuhr, was c>iie of the younger cliildren of 
a peasant ])roprietor iu die noi-them part of Hanover, and laid gone 
in Ills youtli to Copenhagen for the pur]»oses of study, and ol‘ push- 
ing bis fortune, wlien be received tlie odV'r of lieing tahen into the 
Danisli service as one of an expedition the government were alaiut 
to s<md out to explore certain parts of Arabia and. of the Jihist. 
Of this expedition lie ]>r<;ved the only survivor; and on liis ivtiini 
to Co])enhageii he puldislied tli<‘ narrative of it, a work wliieli was 
milch read at the time, and through whieli (oirsttMi Nii'huhr's 
name heeumo ('xtensively known as well in this count i-v as on tlie 
continent. WIu'U llurthold wais in his second year, liis fatJicr 
obtained a govcnnueiit u])]joinliuent, conuected with the* udmiiiis- 
tration of the land revenue, in the province of South Diil/jiarsli; 
this obliged him to leave the capital and to t.ak<‘ up liis re>i(li‘ncc 
ill tlic <juict little town of .Middorf, (he chiei' place in thf district 
where his duties lay. 

The few facts already mentiom.'d couuocled witli Ihirilmhl 
Niebuhr’s parentage and infancy very maierially eontriloitt.'d to 
develope liis jieeiiliur genius, and j'orni his ehara'Uer. Jt was soon 
apparent that nature had endowiM) the child with most i;im.-iial 
powi.Ts of memory and imaginatit-n ; had, howev..r, his faihcr lu t-jj 
an ordinary man, or had lie eontiiuied lo tX'sidi' in (la' e:ipil:il, 
where much of his time would have been ([(‘voted to tJic iigrec- 
nhle, tliough generally unprofitalde. s<.ci.- ty whi<‘h in lai-ge citi('s 
always establishes e<,'rtain claims upon a man of (.'elehrii v, or loul 
.Tlartliold himsi‘l.r hi'e.n a child of rolmsi healrh. or one of a liirge ' 
family, it is highly iniproliahle, in any one the.-,!.' eiiM ^, ifi o (k' 
Would nave- hce.t.une tiie iir.-t sc.holar of Ids age, whose h armd and 
fearless eiitieisiii was to o]>en idr liis eont.enip<.»raries a wavio more 
rational vic^ws of anti{piity than t'jose with v.hicii om- faila'rs 
Were satisfied. 

In reaiHng the life of a man who has raised Iviniscdf to eniinouee, 
we frc(|ueiitly meet willi the rciiniik that the ehief shai^fi in tlie for- 
mation of our liero’s eliuraett r mii.st !)e aUrihuliMl to tin* walehfu] 
oarr; of an afl’eelionati^ and sen.silile mother: tlii.s, of criursc, is 
no more than wliat might have been c.-vpcctod from tlie far more 
ahmidant ojtportunitie.s which a mother possesses for jircsidiug 
over the early education of her cliildren, and for implanting in 
their minds tlic ^i^^t seeds of knowhalge and virtue. With 
Nichiilir, lunvcver, the case was the very contrary; in Jiim every 
thing can he traced to the fatljcr. (hirstcn Niehiilir was not 
only a man of irroproachahlc ciiaractcr, and of singular energy and 
firmness, as is evident from liis travels, hut in respect also of his 
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attiiinmeiitH lie lield a very eminent place among the learned men 
of 111 s d.’iy, being both a great linguist, and wtdl -informed in many 
depMi’tincnits of lcnowledg(j. In bis travels through distant, regions 
ho had directed his attention not only to the physical aspects and 
p(H;uli;u'iljes of each of the countries lie visited, but had at the 
.same time eandully {fliulied the* maimers and history of their re- 
spec-tive inhabitants, .hew meai have had their minds belter stored 
with materials for reflectii.ui. This enabled him to live, as he 
doliglited in doing, very ninch in tin? world of liis own tlionglits, 
and n'nders, as wo may remark in passing, very in)ippro])i'iat(! the 
cpitlau. of ‘ pfo^aic,' whieh we find in the work before us a])pliod 
t(. his turn of mind. It is worth wliile to correct a niisappndien- 
si(?n of tills liind i’es])eeting a leading teutiire of tlio futlier’s mind, 
w.lien so larg(‘ a piu'fioii of the character of the son, wliosc life is 
th(' s»il)j(‘ct lieforc IIS, is directly dediicilile from the imjuessions 
hi' reiVived from Ins fat er. Tliougli it may he true that tlieeldm* 
Isdtfhiihr's ijuagiiiatioii was not jiossessed of much, ci■(;•ali^•o ]>ow®|| 
yet it is elear, even in a far higher di'gree than was the case wirm 
our own Bruce, that his inner life was entirely nourished and sup- 
jjorted by the eontevii])lation of the phenomena and works in which 
the tiivat Souree of this power manifests Itself in lh(i external 
wmrld, and in liunnni afhiirs. We slionld, therefore, ratlier he dis- 
posed. to .siiN oJ‘ idni that his appreciation of tlie value of facts, 
and oi'llie importance and heauiy of llic e.vact tmtli of nature, led 
liiiii to oeciipv his t!ioughts\vith ihc.se sulijeiUs. than that his tem- 
])er:tmeni wa.-' ‘^o devoid id* synipaihies and sensiliilitii's {w ln(diAva.s 
the ^ «■r^ opjiositc of his eha.j’aclej-), as to di.'serve the ap]K'lhiti(.>n of 
pro^aie, A mind is mU prosaic which derives its higliest, and its 
ordinarv, nijovmcnt. from I'ccolleetinn. contemplation, ami repro 
duction (if this kind, Ih' was a!>!» a sciisihle and amiable man 
— till..' celchritv lie had attained never pronijitud him to look dowm 
U])on the class to whieli by birth he belonged hiinscll’; nor did lie 
ever!<v tlie habits of liis life, or pri.'tensioiis of any kjiid. I’ndea- 
vniir {() ooiieeal his origin. Still if w’as impossilde lull fliat to one 
wl.'o ]iad»s:])ent so inanv years of adventure in exploring the East, 
Xiehiihr's vras easteni travel of a hundri'd yeai^agit, and who 
liM' only lately ahaiidoned the enterprise of expl(|jfBp the interior 
of Africa, the soi’iety of the ])easaT)t proprietors of the little pro- 
vincial towui of Aleldorf must liave appeared as monotonous and 
dreary as flu' asjieet of the marshy levels of the contiguous eountry. 
hdiis, Iiow'ever, w'e find led him to interest and oeeiipy himself more 
than peTlnqis, under any otlnu' circumstances, would have been pos- 
sible, in the {’ducation of his only son. It soon became the 
pleasiiri' and the -work of his life. By descriptions of the strange 
countrit's he had visited he inspired Barthold with his own love for 
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the minute details of geographical knowledge, which his son ever 
afterwards retained : he also imparted to him in liis earliest years 
some knowledge of those branches of the physical s(;icnees, with 
whicli the intelligent traveller ought to be accpiainted ; and by the ac 
counts lie gave him of the ciistoins, climate, productions, and iusti 
tiitions of the lands he had visited, he fainiliaVizcul the (-liild’s mind 
with some ideas of the manner in wdiieh the inhabitants of ditfenent 
countries vary from each other. These lessons were never for- 
gotten: a less thoughtful and less impressible child would have 
regarded them merely as the task, or the aTmisement of the liour; 
hut not so little Ihirthold: the knowledge and ideas he acquired 
ill this way hecaiue to him (sueli Avas the force of liis singiilarly 
active imagination) as truly realities as the most familiar olqeets 
of the outer world, and even at this early ago foi’uied the cenircs 
around which his lift' of thought and feeling inovf'd. lUit Ave Avill 
igive in his oavii Avords his rcmiiiistHUiees of th(!se h'ssons. 


B I well rememhor,' he sav!^, in his life of his fatlier, ‘ hoAv he used to 
im? stories in my chihlluiod about the Hast, and the stnietnre of 
the universe; jiartieularly ^in the (‘vening, just ^before hed-tinie, he 
would take me on liis knee, and feed in v hnaginatiqn with thesi' instea<l 
of fairy tales. The history of Maliomtd. of tlie early C^iliphs — 
espetaally of Omar and AH, for whom he bail the deejx'st ivverenee — 
of the ei'uquests and sprt'atl id’ Islamism, ami the viilues of the hei’oes 
of the iiuAV faith, witli the history ol‘ tlie TMTvS,’ were early iuqa'inted 

on my memory in the most lively colours.’ ‘1 I’t.-iuemlKT, 

too, how, one Christmas-eve, Avhen I must have he<*n in my tenth yi'iir, 
he heightened the (hhghts of the iestivid hy taking out of the sdmost 
'^magnUicent chest Avhieh held his manuscripts, and Avas revi'red by the 
children and all the liousehold like the ark of the eovenant, tlie V(hiines 


whicli contained the information lu‘ had collect ed iu Africa, anti rt'ading 
them Avith me. He had taught im‘ to draw maw, and now eneoiiraged 
and as.sistid hy him, 1 .soon jwotlueed maj>s of flablKJseh and Sudan.’ 
” He heljK'd me in the di-tails of iny castles in the air, con- 
versed with me on all the tojdes of the day, and strove t(» give me 
clear conee|>tions of whatever sidijects wc talked upon among other 


things, of lortilieat ions, by encouraging me to im^asiire out ami ei- 
cavate pulvgoiis under lus eye, and with books and idaus at haml.!^|K 

Nature bad lorMiuately formed the cdiild for precisely such 


traiuiug. 'I’lie dull luiii'orniily of school roui.iue — iu Avhieh, as I'ni: 


at all events as the younger ehildren are coiieenuMl, little is ex- 
])lained, still less understood, nothing taught through the instru- 
mentality of the imagination, indeed, no faculty, hut the rieniory 
cultivated — would infallihly have disgusted Avith study a child 
wlio found the incentive and reward of acquiring knoAvlcdge in 
the power of subsequently reproducing and combining it jit will, 
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and would have left him in the end undistiiigiiishahle from the 
common herd. Under tlie instruction, however, which ho received 
from his father, whatever ho was tauf,d)t or told became, as it 
were, a pai t of his own experience, lie pictured to himself the 
countries his father 4 »ad visited, with all the interest his father 
had mauil'ested in dosorihinpf tluun to him, aiid would think over 
the histories of Omar and of Ali with the same reverenee with 
whieli liis father used to reii^ard the deeds of those worthies : in 
short, tlio knowl(Ml<j[e, thoughts, and feelings of the, father wore 
transfused into the mind of the child. It is, however, surprising 
that this should ha.v(i been the case Avitliout its in any way im- 
pain'ing the boy's mental indepeiKhmee ; so decidedly was lliis the 
case that he could not emlure being pniised, even by his fathei': 
he thought for, and sat in judgment U])on Inmseli', and whf*n Ijis 
pcM’foi ’nances did not come up (o his own ideas of j)er.le(Jtion, he 
was annoyed at their being noticed and ap^danded as something 
mon* than could he ex])ccle(i from a child. 'This feature of his 
cluo’aeK'v iMHaime so strf)ng]y marked, that Ids fatlmr very wisely 
(aime to the conclusion that it was better U> abstain fi’om ])raisiug 
i 1^1, and merely, wlicn he. found him making any mistakes, to 
^^iiit tlu'm out to him in a (juiet manner. 

j Tf is woi’th noticing fjic snccrss which in tins Oitio attended the 
^(tem]}t to convey insiructioii to a eliild through tlie medium of 
his imagination. W'e have long been of o])inion that in the first 
stages of (Mlucatioii tiiis ought to he pnu'tisud nniversally ; the 
very reverse, Ijowcver, is nnivaTsally the praetiee of our schools: 
in tlicir sysitan of teaching the ijuagination is entirely ignored — 
the very faculty In whicli nature, by the dt'eided prominem’y she- 
gives lo it ai tluit age. first direets our attention, inviting us to avail 
ourselves es])e(‘ially of it. In ehiklhood the activity of the imagi* 
nation is universal, hov'evor dull it may in after years beeorue ; 
indeed, as wi' grow olde^* the rule is lluit the understanding sliould 
gradually overpower it, hut in the first years of elnklhood it is 
evitlenfly^the 2)redominant faeullv. Jt is the natural effort, or 
ratlier action, of a child’s mind to place itself in every situation, 
and to enact every scene, that interi*sts it ; and this it does with 
its wliole lieart ami soul: twerviliing is reproduced. This is the 
method wljicli nature has ju'ovided for reiukTing in childhood the 
acquisition of ideas easy and agreeable. It is, then, manifestly 
by availing ourselves of this faculty, mid supplying it with proper 
aliment, ^that we shall make th(U*eadiest and the surest progress in 
educating tlie feelings as well as the understanding of chiidhoocf; 
and lor this reason we rejoice to sec a growing appreciation 
among ours(?lves — its importance has been long recognised on the 
continent — of the udvantuges of oral teaching. 
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But to return to Nielmlir : wliile the cliild’s imagination was 
thus heing feci from the diversified stores of liis father’s knowledge, 
his memory was hegiiiniiig to exhibit its wonderiUl powera. At this 
we cannot feel much surprise, because under such a system of 
ednoation, the exercise of the memory becomes the source of the 
highest pleasure. Upon this point we shafl be nnudi misled if we 
tlunk only of wdiat takes place in our English schools, in which 
the memory is too often regarded merely as a b(>ast oi’ burden, and 
not unfrequently resorted to as an instrument of punishment. An 
unmarried sistcu* of his niotlicr had conic with the I’amily to 
Meldorf, and as the two sisters always conversed in their native 
Danish, he acquired that language as his mother tongue. Whh 
his father he always conversed in (h'rmaii, wlio also taught him, 
at an early age, both Englisli and A’’rcnch. In his sixth year he 
commenced (ireek, mastci-ing the alphabet with his usual raYudity 
in n single day. Tn his eighth or ninth year he appears to have 
been more than a match for one of the masters of the gymnasium 
W'ho liad undertaki'u to give him jirivato h'ssous. From tlie state- 
ments of the following paragraph, taken from the hiograpliiwd 
sketch before us, the reader will, of course, make w'hatever dedw. 
tions the vagueness of the evidence may appear to retjuirc. ^ ^ 

‘It i.s said, that when the W’ar with Turkey broke out in the year ^ 
I7s7, it so strongly excited the child's mind, that lie not only talked 
of it ill his sice]) at night, hut iancied himself, in his dreams, reading 
the newspa])tTs, and re]>eating thi‘ inttJligenec they eontained aliont 
the wnir ; and his ideas on these subjects were so well arrangial, and 
founded on so accurate a knowledge of the eouiitry, and the situation 
of the towuis, that tlie realization of his nightly untieipatious gener.illy 
a]>|»eared in the jounials a short time afti'rwaj^iis. J^u'tly through his 
father s narratives, jiarlly through Ids own geographieal studies, iliosi? 
regions wore as familiar to him as Ids iiativi* jJttiviuee. lie had studied 
the natioiLS iiihahiting them, and their mod^of warfare, in history^ 
and the accounts of travclltTs, and had takc^,jgreat j'ains to gain 
accurate coucojitions of tiit> character and conduct of tlic various coin- 
luaiiders in the w'ar from the joiuauils and other soim-cs of information. 
There arc still extant some letters which lie WTot(‘ at. this time to his 
uncle Eckhardt, containing the grounds and ))roors of his Y>rcdictioiis.’ 
— i. p. 15. 

Tliis took place in Ids eleventh year. He is also represented 
as having fell at this time nmch interest in the nY^pearnnee of any 
new work from the pen of Klojistock, I.cssing, (loethe^ or any 
other German name of mark in the hteratme of that day. Of 
course we do not claim the wdjole of this extrtiordinary iiroliciency 
as tlie rc.sult of a more natural system fur convt^ying information 
the sensibilities of, a youthful mind, than that 
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wliich is practised in our English schools. The child must, 
doubtless, have been possessed of a very peculiar temperament, 
and of great natural gifts; these, however, were most happily 
brought under the iniiueiice of the very circumstances and of the 
very training best caksuiated to foster them, and turn them to good 
account. lint there are upon nuiord instances of far greater 
youthful acliievoments in the lields of learning. Sahnasius, and 
Grotius in a still greater degree, as iiiuch exceeded Niebuhr in 
this respect, as Niebuhr himself exceeded ordinary children ; and 
oth(‘r instances might he added. The greater wonder is that a 
fire, that hla>;ed np so rapidly, w^as not as rapidly extinguislied by 
tl# exhaustion of the powxTS either of the body or of the mind, 
parti(fularly in a child whose eonstitution was irrittihle and delicate. 
Witl^ the good fortune, however, A\diich appears to have attended 
him in everything which bore upon that which hecarne the gi’eat 
object of his life, tlris delicacy of constitution merely indisposed 
him for the ordinary ])astimes of childhot)d, without at all limiting 
his i)owc*rs of ap])lication to study, which were always singnlaiiy 

H his (diildhood souk? (dinrac^ttuistic anecdotes have been pre- 
^ved. When he was six years old, having heai'd Madx’fli road 
aloud to liis parents, he imiiK'diatcdy sat down, pen in hand, and 
filled st,‘vcn sheets of ])n.per mth his recollections of tlui story ; 
ami Ijis Tiiemoi'v proved so ti.unicious, and ids fi.'clings so alive to 
the enjotions llie {)oot had ainx'd at producing, that nothing 
juatcrial wwes <miit(.ed. It was also rememlxu’cd of him afterwards 
tlmt about this tiim^ he C7vat(Ml an imaginary empire, whicli he 
ealhal Low Ktigland ; maps of which he drew% and for which lie 
would amuse himself by eiiaetiiig laws, W'a gin g wars, and making 
ti'caties. In this pastime of his childhood we may see an analogy 
to the idea of the gre^i^u^rk of his life — so truly is the ehild the 
father of the man. i/Jw 

In J7H], little BiMiRld being then in his fifth year, the editor 
of \hc l)('^ii(‘Jic's ]\Tusr.um, who happ(ined to he a person at that time 
of (;onsidcruhh? liiertiry reputation in Gcnnany, wais made prefect of 
thjuprovince of South Dithmarsh. and settled Jil Middorf. This was 
tt very fortua||e event lT)r the child, who soon gained a place in 
Ids aifectionvand was, in consequence, frefpu'iitly invited to liis 
house. He w’as here ijilr<»duced, or rather, considering his age, 
exhibited, to the men of letters, wrhom the prefect, as editor of 
a leaniecl Jtnd popular periodical, was in the habit of re(;eiving as 
his guests. At these parties he was frequently referred to for 
information on geographical, historical, and statistical subjects. 
From such fhittering notice, as well as fi*om wdiat ho heard in such 
society, lie learned, as Avas to he expected in a cliild, and was 
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inevitable in one who liad a natural fondness for study, to prize 
highly pursuits to which he saw liis elders attaching so much im- 
portance, and devoting themselves with m much earnestness. 
Among those with whom lie thus became accpniinted, Voss must 
be particularized, not merely on account oh>his eminence ns a 
Bcholar and poet, but also for the sake of the affection which 
Niehulir ever afterwards entertained for him. The kind prefect 
was of further advantage to the child, hy advising and assisting 
him in his studies, allowing him at all times to make what use he 
pleased of his extensive library. 

In his thirteeutli year he was sent to the public school of 
Meldorf; where he remained on the common footing for a yefir 
and a half, wduai the master having found how far siijierior lie 
was in nttaiiiineiits, no less than in industry, to the (Uher scliolats, 
advised his removal from the school, offering iit the saim; time to 
give him a private lesson daily. He continued to re(M;ive the 
heneiit of tliis separat(‘ fiiitioii f(»r eighteen months, witli a short 
interruption in 1 whieli he spent at llamliurg, wd)en' Ids father 
had st'iit him with tlie \iow of his acquiring some training whit^t 
might pH'pare him for heeomiiig a eandidat(‘ for an ap[)f)imme^\ 
in the diplomatif! .serviia*; for, tnu‘ to what ])ad been the J'eeliii^ 
ol' Ills i)WTi youth, (birsten Miobulirwas de.simus of giving liis son 
wluit he ri'garded as the advantages ami ])]easures of \isitiiig 
foreign countries. At Hamburg, howi-vm-, ilu* youth met will) so 
little sym])athyin the mixed eonijianv which frequented the house 
of his j)rece])tor (and we find iliut not only at tl)is iimt‘, hut in- 
deed throughout his life, his studious liahiis and shy disposition 
inea])a(ritated liim iVom taking a j*art in g('ijeral society), that lie 
soon became most thoroughly-unhiqqiy. a»d his father was (ddiged 
to yield to his entrtaities, and sanction his it^turn to Meldorf. 

At last, in the spring of ITtH, 1 h‘ left tlW parental roof for tlui 
university of Kicd. being then in his eightai|yi year, lu looking 
hack from this point, on the eircumstaiici^si^Mlfis early education, 
everytliing appears to have been singularly in liis favour. In 
saying this, we of course regaj-d Jiim meredy in rlu' light oj^ ii 
groat scliolar, and not in any way as a man of afliiirs, in wl^h 
latter character, notwithstanding Jiis opportunities, tuyLtlie claim*# 
on his behalf whicIi have been urged hy his, in t]ii*es])ect, too 
zealous friends, wc are very /ur from thinking that he succeeded; 
for it is hardly worth remarking that, if Ts'ieliuhr could, only he 
spoken of as a iinaiicier, a statesman, Or a diplomatist, his name 
would not he known on this side of the channel, and would now 
be only remembered hy his persoiijd acquaintanee as that of an 
amiable an(| bonest, though crotchety and impracticable, func- 
tionary,' As^liowever, he became the greatest scholar of his age. 
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and successfully contended for tlic adoption of more fret?, rational, 
and comprehensive methods of historical criticism, we trace with 
interest the fortunes of his lift^, and are desirous of knowing some- 
thing of the training by vrhich ho was prepared for this career, 
k’or this n^ason we hiJgan with his infancy and childhood, and in- 
tend to follow him through the various piihlic a])pointments he 
successiv(‘ly held, not heeaiiso w(! have found that in any of them 
he did anything very note-worthy, or very interesting, huthecauso 
this portion of his life has very ini]>ortant i)eurings upon the growth 
of his schohirshi]), and upon the rijiening of those ])Owers of his 
mind which cuahled him to produce his lioman hist»)ry, or to 
which, at least, it was indebted for its colouring and vigour. 

lie was now about to enter u])ou the studies of the niiiversity ; 
hut Jiow ditlerent had been his irainiug from that which a y<»uth 
of his (emperament and gifts would have receivial in this (ioimtry. 
We know not whether it is conniKm in (lermnny lor parents and 
friends to act as judiciously in the eondiK't of edueation as Nie- 
luihr's did, hut we an* sure thul it would he a jiieee of the very 
rarest good fortune for un Kiiglish child to he treated in this Avay. 
With us t hen' is the same kiml of school, and the same kind of 
])rivute tutor for nil. All must lie taught just the same subjects, 
and in just the same manner. Our system does not admit of any 
apprc<‘iiitiou of individual aptitudes and ])('euliarilii.'s. Little 
Ihirthold, ho\v(wer, was at omte understood; and his <ais(j had 
fnau the first heeii treated ns an exec'ptional out?, with, as wi' Ihre- 
st'!' IVoin tlic hegiiiuiug, tlio most eom]dete siiecess. No sooner 
Jiad lie jiiiiiiirested an unusual eajiacity, t!mu it wais deeided not 
to coniine him to the ordinary and narrow routine of subjects. 
'To lulV(^ sent sneli a ehild to scdnxd, would in reality have been 
( ijuivideiit to keeping him from study, and from tlui acquisition of 
knowledge; he was tlu.-reioiv most wisely allowed to remain at 
lunne. When afterwards, at a move advaiieed age, he w'as sent 
to the public seliool of the place, his ease w^as again soon reco- 
gnised as^an exceptional one, and treated aecrordingly. 'J'his 
Judicious <'onduct jireseiits a verv instructive contrast to our pro- 
ernsteau ideas and practices on the suhje<*t of education. 

The university of Kiel lie found very difl'eront from what an 
Knglish youth of the present day finds Oxford or (’amhridge. 
Tlie whole number of his fellow-students did not exceed one hun- 
dred, not more than belong to one of our second-rate colleges; 
W'hile the coiqis of professors, the lectures of any of whom he was 
at liberty to attend, more than equalled in number a fourth of 
that of the students. These- professors were generally men of 
considerable attainments, who had devoted their lives, ns is usual 
in Clenuan universities, to tJje study of the subjects they respec 
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tively taught. They appear to have been much respected. Those 
among them to whom young Niel)uhr had received introductions, 
were on tonus of intimacy with several persons, happening at that 
time to bo resident in the neighbourhood, who had serv(Hl tlie 
State, or cultivated letters, with distinction. Inwas also ctistoniary 
for the professors to he on tenns of very fnendly intenMuirse with tlie 
students, and Niehulir was at ojtce allowed to jissoeiate on this 
footing with all those wlioso society he tliouglit desira))le, and 
through them with the neighhouring n^sidents of whom we have 
just spoken. lie tluis ])nsse<l at oiuro from the socdiision of Mel- 
dorl^ to the society of a large circle of leariUMl, ])olislied, and 
intelligent persons, who treated liim rather in aocordaiici' wifrli 
wdiat they anticipated that he 'svouM become, than with what his 
years and actual altaiumeiits would liave AvarraiiUnl. Ihit tiiougli 
we speak of the seclusion of Mehhjrf, wc must not forget that the 
conversation of his father, anti that, to which he had hcaaj all(.>\vcd 
to listen at the hous(i of the liU'rary pn.dcet, Avere no hutl prcjtara- 
tion for the society into which he was now admitted. Ili've 
Ids good fortune w'as again consjdeuous; all the aid and svmpatlty 
required hy a youtb of his character, and witJi the views for llie 
future wlii(di lie already entertained, wi'vt,' tendered U) him with 
readiness and cordiality; Ijo laid not to work his way slovJy np 
to tlie good opinion (d’ those whose doors his father's name liad 
ojiencd for him, hnt, as they liappemal to 1 k' kind-hearted atid. 
right-tliinking men, Avas at onc(‘ received hy them as a voiiihfai 
fncTid. tind almost as an equal, (<11 the gronnd of his own ]»romist; 
and merits. Among tlmsi' who tints took him hy tin; hand, we 
may niention a (.'ouut Adam Abdtke. ])etA\eeii Avlioin and Nielmlir 
there Avjis ever aft ciwards tlie closest ip^timacy: da' oid, a jddlo- 
sopliieal writer and ])oci,; the tAvo t 'onnls Stollierg, hoiii kaoAvii 
in (iermany Jis poets and a.s pnldic jnen, oite heing at that lime at 
the hea,d of tlie administration of tlie district,; Nicolo\ins, Avho 
afterAvards, in tfie seiwice oJ‘ Prussia.. ]>i‘came minister of puldic 
worslii]): and Count C. PcAa ntlow', who, having lately l.iecri am- 
hassador at the Conn of St. .lana's’s, Avas then <;urat«.‘r of tlie 
university of Kiel. Tiie two years, in fact, Avliicli he sptml at Kiel, 
wej'i; amongst the most important (d’ his life, lor during this 
period he formed many (jonnexions and fricndshi])s which inllu- 
enced his whole suhsequent career, and AvhicJi supplied liini with 
opportunities and motives for carrying out those historical re- 
searches, ofAA'hich antici])ations had boated before his imagination 
in the day-dreams, we may alTiJo.st say, of his ehildhood, as a 
special work lor Avliich he had an aptitude and a call. 

One of liis father’s old friends, a doctor of nn dicino, of the 
name of Hensler, w^as among the professors of the university: in 
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hifi liouso Niebulir, from tLe first clny of his residence at Kiel, 
found a liome. The widow of one of the doctors sons, who liad 
died at ji, very early age, wms at this time residing with her father- 
indaw; for tliis lady, who was six years his senior, Niebuhr soon 
cone(‘ived the most affectionate respect, with wliich ho ever after- 
wards regarded her; indeed, his feelings and behaviour towards 
her even remind us at times of the aeconnt Tacitus gives of the 
sentiieents the ancient Germans enterlained for the sex. He was 
always disposed to defer to her views and opinions; nor did he 
ever intermit his coiTespondene<? willi her, it l)eing his custom to 
lay before lier in his letters all his plans and tliouglits, with the 
i^jiiost unresen'c. This was so miudi his practice that the 
greater part of tlic work before ns is (!ompose<l of selections from 
this (‘orresjjondenee. His lettfTs to Madame Hensler. in fact, 
coTi^litiile a by no means scanty autohiogi*aphy, and m the 
hiographiiai! inonument slie raised to liis memory, site nsed them 
in this way, merely conneetijjg tlteni witii a few short notices and 
ex]danal ions wIk'ii necessary : of this work Miss Winkwovth s is 
an rxpansio]]. Niebuhr s first, wife w'as th(‘ younger sister, his 
soeofid th(* niece of this lady. 

Blit it was not only in tlic friendly intercourse to which he was 
admilii'd in tli(' houses of th(‘ professors, and in many of those in 
the' !ieighh(nirhood, that Niebuhr's life jit Kiel differed from what 
W(‘ are accustomed to in an English rniversity (in whieli the 
tutor, who has usurped the place of the professor, being rniinar- 
lain have no home to which he miglu admit the stuchmt, and 
wl)i'r(‘, from the more selfish aims and aristocratic sti*ueUir(‘ of 
s<a,*ielv, the tutor, getitvy, and stinhail can hardly meet on a. 
fiiiuiiiar ami eonlia.1 looting), Imt also in the charaeter ni' his 
sliiflies, wliere the (litfeiamees were ijnite as distinctly luarked. 
'J'lie first {‘ssay wliicli we find him preparing has no connexion 
with anti^juity, or with abstract science, for its subject is a geo- 
grajdiieal account of tljo islands of the South Pacific Oci'an, the 
!i,iifhoriti(5s to Ijc consulted being Cook, Carteret, Hampiov, and 
IkiugaiiNille. Tc.elaud and Greenland were selected as the sub- 
ject of his seeotid. He at oru^e plunges into physics and meta- 
])hvsics, modern history, and. antiejuity; and, having been at the 
university hut twp months, and before he had completed his 
eighteenth year, he chalks out for himstdf the following scheme 
of study; — 

* My head swims wdien I suiw^y wdiat I have yet to Icani — philo- 
sopliy,i:f\athematics, physics, chemistry, natural history. Then, too, 1 
must jierfect myself in history, German, and French, and study Eoman 
law, and the political constitutions of Euro])e, as far as I can, and 
iiKTcase my knowledge of antiquities ; and idl this must he done within 
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five years at most^^ — so far as a foundation can be laid in that time ; 
for truly it will not allow me to accomplish more than that with 
regard to most oi‘ these things ; and it would be hard indeed if 1 
could not (inti time and opportunity afterwards to complete the sii})er- 
strueture.’-- Vol. i. p. 41. 

Certainly we are told that Holoraon’s kfiowledge was jinlty 
general ; but, however extensivt? it may have betm, it could n(>t 
iinv(^ trunseejided the limits of what was known in his ])art of the 
world at liis time of day, and must tlierel'ort^ liavt^ falhni vei v 1‘ar 
short of the seheiiu' o(‘ the Kiel student. We do not say this Irom 
any wish to distroiinigt^ the idea of gtaieral study; our sentiments, 
indeed, lean verv deeidedly in the opposite direetion ; for we hold 
that it would be easy to show, beginning with the wise monarel/bf 
Israel, that general study is not only possible, luit that it is also 
far more proti table, tluin that w’hieh is narrow' and nistricted ; and 
that it supplies the only firm ground, and the only true starting 
point, for special pursuits. Without, liowever, insisting nimdi 
upon the inslaiKJO of tlic Hebrew^ sage, yvv may refer to Aristotle? 
as an iiuauitrovertiljh* exanipb* of the possibility, and of the a<lvan“ 
tage, of embraeing scihilr within our ken, tlu; words being 

used in jiecordanee with the more aeeiirate aiul sidentilie idtais of 
knowledge' wbicli obtain in our ])art of the world, llaeon, tea;, 
w'e must ind forget, re'eoinnumds that wa* should aim at aeejuiriiig, 
not fragmentary, but universal anil eonneeted knowledge; because 
that w’bicli is the su)>jec( matter of each depariineni of knowledg*.' 
enters into tbe formation of the grand gi'iieral systeu), with 
reference to which we have to act, and wdiieh is ever aeting u[»<>n 
us, and which can only he inidia'stond wlieii regarded as a whoh.'. 
And in our day we may cite Kiehubr's great couiitrytnan and 
conteinjjorary, tlie author of a?^ an instance of tic' signal 

snci-'css of tile coTuhini'd and general study of all tliat heJongs i<i 
man, and of all that l)elongs to the external world. Indeed, we 
do 7K>t doubt for a moment hut that in a i-enain sensi* all tlicse 
great autliorities ari' perfectly riglit, and tlial our own system oi’ 
education, the jiarrowest and most restricted that could )> ; devised, 
is fundamentally WTong; still wo cannot read the passage* we have 
just (juoled, witJjont feeling that in some way or other it grates 
against our ideas, priihably beeatise wi* do not find in it any 
enuneiaiion of iIjoso enlarged views wliieli firing into barjnony 
and connexion tK* difi^reiit departments of knowledge, and 
indicate an appreciation of their harmonious bt'aring upon llio 
evolution and adyHiiciunent of Imniaiiity ; and, too, it may bo 
because we know from the sub.secjuent history of ISiebuhr s mind, 
that be never at any period of liis life rose to a glimpse of such 
views, but that from tbe day uiion whicli ho penned the above 
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passage to the day of his death, was ever hecoming more and 
more ondusively a mere critieal stiidcait of antiqiiity, so much so 
indeinl that he even heotime ineapahle of eonteini)]atii]g modern 
life, and our modern manifestations of Jimnanity, except thi'ough 
the medium of antiq]^iity: being aware of this, w(i become. conscious 
of a bind of incongruity at all events ilmi time and laf)Our will 
be wasted wheiJ we luair him expressing a demnui nation to devote 
a large portion of his life to the study of the external world. 

In this country, and we say it with souk? regret, genei'M.1 study 
WT)uld liave no j)racti(;al aim; in fact the idea could only occur to one 
wdio, after the period wliieh nature aud the re(piiremeiits ofsoeicty 
all^)t for direct education, had sba.k(‘n off the pn'judiees which an 
English (.‘dmration imj)oses, and had risen above the intellectual 
toiU‘ aud cinsiiiistauces of Euglisli society. In Germany tliccase 
is wiTlely diffV'renr. In that country an ambitious student would 
almost naturally form such a scheme of study as Niebuhr sketches, 
in tlie hope of acquiring distimaion in after lile as a professor in 
one oJ’ tlieir numerous universities, or even of rising in the ]iublic 
sei'vice, hotli of whicdi (raners \xe find were actually oj)euod to 
Nichulir liiuiself merely as a successful student. With us the for- 
mer of ilios(; motives (.‘aunot he said to have any existence, lor at 
Oxford and (hunbridge an ambitious sludeut aims at the aeejuisi- 
tioM of a lellowship — a position to bo altaimul and maintained 
V('ry diH‘ei‘(!iit]y from a Gernjan professorship; or, if la? is contem- 
]ilatiijg professional distinction as a divim* ar a hnvvej*, la; forms, 
in eitluT case, the eonception of a very limited field of study. 
And with n'spect to rising in the si'rvice of tlic Stale, that can 
only be done in this country by making a tigure in Parliament, 
u])oii which general study can have little bearing. And yet, after 
all, wlieii iMiglisb soci(‘ty, {dways of course excepting its twin 
adiiiitted failings of \vealtij-\S'orsbip and of wliat wc are no-sv be- 
ginning to cull llunkeyism, is set, in all its mauilestatioiis, by the 
side of that of Geniianv, wc need not. we think, feel ashamed of 
uurselvi's, or afraid of the comparison— wen* it, i]id(;ed, otherwise, 
W(! slH)ul(f b(,‘ turjjiiig to littb^ account our greater opportunities 
aud higher position as the leading nation in ti>e world: neverthe- 
less, we ought not to l.)e disinclined to entertain the question, 
whether tlie intellectual tone and resources of English society 
would not Ik; still further improved by imparting to o\ir system of 
education some of the compredumsiveness of that of (ieniiaiiY. 

]5ut in whatt'ver way this particular point may he deciApBAih- 
lic opiiuVfn appears to he rapidly coming to the conclusionMHpltt- 
ing our system of exclusively classical education, that it is one 
which, in the present state of knowledge and of society, does very 
little for the intelligence of the majority of those who are sub- 
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mitted to its operation, and that it cramps and noiTows the capacity 
of many who were intended for better things. The tendeiK’iy of 
opinion is evidently in this direction. F ew, however, even of those 
who have ik»w l)e(‘ome fully aware of the evil, seem to have come 
ns vet to any conclusion as to the character pf the remedy ; speak'* 
ing for ourselves, and this is a subject to which we have given 
some consideration, it appears that any remedy which is to meet 
efl’cetually the evil we are deploring, must involve verj" extensive 
modifications of our present system: indeed, we do not see how it 
can stop short of the point of abandoning the study of language 
as the instrument mid object of education ; for our present system 
and practice are to nmke the? study of language the end-all jind 
the he-all of^ediieation. But it is evident that the system whieh 
is t.o meet the wants of the present day must ho coustructc’d on a 
different basis, and directed to a difTer-tuit aim; both its instrunient 
and its oliject must he the acquisition of hiioirlrrhfc. Fpon this 
question of education there exists an imnicasimiMe differc’iice in 
circunistam^os between the present ago ami that in which our still 
existing system of elassiiail education wms established, which ought 
to lead us, as its natural eonsequemu‘, to an e(jually wide dilfer- 
ence in ]>ractiee. At that time what are now om* iiiodera lan- 
guages, and which art' now so rich in literary trt'asure, wtav <mly 
in troiirse of formation, and systematic knowledge, wbiclj w<‘ now 
possess upon almost every suhjec.t, did not exist upon any: oindor 
such circumstances, therefore, there was m> clcuee but to make the 
study of the languages of antiquity synonymous with edtujaiion. 
At the prt'sent day, however, onr mother-tongmj Imving het'ii long 
since perfected (juUliiig aside for a. moment tin* iin[)oi-tance of 
imparting to children some poi’tion o^vtla* kiiowbulgt- we now jjos- 
Bess), it must at (Uico l)e evident, that in nuiintaitiing rbi' obi sys- 
tem, we are devoting too much valuahb* time, ami giving nn umiue 
importance, to grammatical studies. At the timr when our 
language was in state of formation, ami rf'(|nired much sliajving and 
polishing, the old grammatical education was highly useful, 
besides that, in utter default of any thing t'ls<’ t(> teach, it was 
absolutely neci'ssary if there was to be any education at all. This 
v:as the reason why our forebithers adojUed the system, and in so 
doing they did wist'iy, tlioiigb, indeed, there is not much room for 
the display of wisdotu in the acceptanct^ of a great b<-mdit at a 
time^dicti no otlu^r alteniative is presented to distract the choice. 
BR |m at they did wisely iii accepting this system is no reason wliy 
We, ut dor totally diffen'nt circumstances, should maintfiin it: for 
the study of grammar is not of the same irnportaiiee now that it 
was formerly, while in tlu'sc days there is a necessity, w'hatever line 
of life a man may sc'lect, for his possessing much knowledge which 
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formerly did not exist. The work which oiir modern civilization 
rcquiVes for its inaiiitcnam^c and advancement is not of tJie clmrac- 
lor of tliat Avliich sullicod at fonncr periods, hut must in every 
department, from that oT the legislator to that of the mechanic, 
ho performed by lligh^JV-i^strm;ted aj^ents. In tlie present state of 
knowleilfT,; «ind of soedety we liave, eaeli ol’ us, mmdi to learn 
before we ean take our plac(5 with our fellow-lii'uourers, and wor- 
thily discharge the duties of our respt'ctivt^ posts, lu these days, 
therefon', we cannot sparer the time for the gramuialieal studies of 
former times, now too in a gnait measure h(‘(;onie superduoiis, and 
if we allow tlie wliole of our youth to pass Ixdore we i,‘omnii.‘nee 
tla'gattempt toaecpiire the knowledge that will he m.'eessary for us, 
we shall have thi'owii away in all east's the l^t, in tlie majonty/)f 
cases the only, tine^ for ils a.<<[uisliioij. ^ ^ 

T)u{ to ri'inrii to Xiehiihr; nature Imtr^nitt'Uth'd liiiii for a 
philologist iind eritieal stud -u! of an(i(|uiiy, a.i)d in his after- 
lii'e we ejtniiot traee tiny n^sults of the physical and metupliy- 
sical ])avts of the above scheme of study, which at tliis time 
he cousitlcred so essential. 'I'Ih' truth is, that uni\ ej'sality 
w!ts Itv no uitians an attribute of his mind; whatever he ^\as 
iut(‘rested {i])ont was to him evervtliiug ami all llie rest nothing. 
As soon as he begins to speak for hinisclf in his letters, and these 
ctmiiiK'uce. with his arrival at Kiel, w*; at (mce diseover wliat he is 
liiiijsi'll' unaware of till many years later, (for in iTdS ho goes to 
Edinburgh to study [)hvsics and ]diilos()phy,) that his heart is 
entirclv and irrevocably ])re|)ossoss(‘(l : fin* instamte, before lie lias 
la'cn lit Kiel a. we('k, ^vt^ find him pnfjamnding to one of the JU'O- 
i'essor*^ ot the umversily a very hold thoory of liis own U])on the 
suhjrci; of the early niigrafinns and settlements of tht3 races which 
at (he comnienccnient of ile^ I’cally historical ])eriod wore in 
occiipalion of the soiillurn ]»arls of Kuro])e, his ideas lieing the 
very rcvi'rse of tlu! then received (g)ini{)ns. Before the seeond 
iijoiith of his university eMVeor has expired, he has extended his 
theory to the whole oi' Asia., <*ategorica.lly discarding the origina- 
tion of mankind from a single family, a siihseguent dispersion, 
and tlu‘ growth of nations from individnal founders of races; and 
at th(3 same time assuming, lor all lnsi<u’ieal pur])oses, aboriginal 
diversities of language, which he considered would necessarily re- 
sult IVoni the pr<.)C(3ss of spontaru3ous e.volutioii carried on under 
dissimilar circumslaiiecs, insisting upon the fact that this prin- 
ciple lias throughont the historical period been ceaselessly at work 
effecting endless diversities, and is everywhere observable at the 
present day, especially in the languages of rude and uncultivated 
nations. When he walks out with a fellow- student, their conver- 
sation naturally takes the direction of history. He finds that 
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minute events of tJie French revolution which had occiuTod two 
years ])reYiously, and of which he had hardly thoiiglit a second 
time since, had, together with the exact date of each, so impressed 
tliemselves on his mind, that he is capable, whitdihe actually does, 
ol‘ dictating to a friend a histoiw of the period. 

TJio foregoing indications of the direction in which the current 
of his thoughts was setting, and many more might he added from 
liis letters of this date, make us at once feel sure that his ardour 
for other stiidies will soon cool down : or rather that even at this time 
it was factitious, being i'ounded merely upon a conclusion of his 
judgment, or an aspiration ol‘ his ambition, tuid not tlie result of 
any natural impulse or taste ; and tbut ail such studies will ine- 
vitably be in tl»e abandoned. His ruling passion was clearly 
to be tli(' study of4|fc^)ry, and in the main that of tljc liistory of 
antiijuity: this will be tlie idea of bis life, and it is from tl)is}K)int 
of view that Ave must Iieiietdbrtb regard liim. It is our knowing 
this, auid our feeling assured that a turn of mind so d(‘ci(ledly 
deobijvd, eamiot tail someday to prodm^e good fruit, that iuter<‘sts 
us in Ibllowing bis career. But iu doing this we shall tiiid that, 
just as t]>e course of true love did never yet run smootli, so it will 
be a Jong x\mo before be will ])e permitted to devote hims<*lf to 
the objei^t t)f ids all'ections : for year.^ the current oJ‘ events will 
appear to be caiTying him further fnuu that obj(M,‘t. lie will, 
however, be all the time only gaining the rK^oessarv sUt'Ugtl) for 
tlie work wbicli, otherwise, he would probably never have beam 
able to accomplisli. At lust every oppfu't unity that be eoiild liavt^ 
desired will be secured for him : and with s<une usi.'ftil (exjuuit iuM^ 
of mankind and of affairs, — ibongb, ]>erhfips, not exactly of that 
kind wl»ich would have enabled bii^ to uiulcrstand the intirnai 
conflicts oj' the early, and of the better, ages of the Uonian com- 
monwealth, — we shall find liim undcitaking the work hy which 
his name will long he known among that increasing class of 
scliolars, who study aiiticpiity with a view of uc(|uinug an insight 
into llie mind and history of tiu* aiicients. 

Through the channe] of the Bcvcntlows and Stoibergs, witli 
whom, as we have already obs<‘rvcd, Niebuhr had be<‘onie ac- 
quainted ]>y the kind offices <d‘ scum* friends he had among ll»e 
professors of the university, his fume reached Count Sehimmel- 
mann, at that tinjc miiiisfcr of finance at Copenliagcn. I'his 
led to Bcdiimmelmann’s jiroposing t<» the young student, of wliom 
he had heard so higli a character, th,athe should bec ome liis secre- 
tary. An offer so flaUering and advantageous was readily 
accepted; and at Easter, 179f4, Niebuhr entoi^d upon tlie duties 
of his position. Within « year, hwcA^cr, he had resigned 
the afifaiintment, and in its stead we find him acting as siipeniu- 
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meraJY ^secretary to the royal library, a post to which no salary 
was Rttachod. I'he biography upon this, as it is subsequently 
U])on several other important points ol' his <;a.reer, is very imlistinct. 
We ea,ii only suppose that liis motive lor accepting an olhce ol 
this kind was t.o sav# Mp})earances ; this, liowever, we are lel't to 
iiiler lor ourselves. i\t all events, we arc told that there was 
an unpleasant state of leeling between hiniseU' and tJie Countess 
Sehimmt'lmnnn, whi(di rendered his position often extremely 
uncomlorlahle ; and that this arose from his not being so i're- 
qiiently present at her parti(‘s as she wished. Jint we cannot tliink 
that the a.hsenc(j of a, young seeretary, eaiised by so (‘xeellent a 
rea,ii()n as that, givcui — the desire to devote to study some ol the 
little h'isim! time wliieh renuiimal a.ft(?r the duties of the olhee were 
o\ 0 Y for the day— could in its(;lf have Iteen regarded as a ground 
for serious othaice. 'J'he probability, us it strikes us, is, that 
Niebuhr, heiug from ju(di!iation, conviction, and liahit, a most 
z(‘alous student- having, indeed, no turn lor any thing hut 
studv — neither his appointment, nor general society, in which he 
shone at no period of liis life, had any charms for him ; ajid that 
as soon as la? discovered that ila^y were inc(>mpanhl(‘ witli the full 
indu.!g(.aie(^ of his insatiabh* a])peLite ior hooks, he showed Jiis 
thoughts, as was likely in a youth whom no subsequent experience 
of life (’vej- made very lorluairiiig. or eoiupromisijig, in the ex]>r('s- 
sirm of his Jeelings and o]unions, in such a manner as might not 
inireasouahK give imifu'age to a niiiiister’s lady. The letter w'hi(di, 
soon after his arrival at (hq)euhageu, he writes to his friend NJolt ke, 
dcs./rilung his ]u)silion in Sehiinmelmann’s lious(‘, fully he,ars out 
this su|>]M)sition. in aiioiheiTetter oj' t lie same ])eriod (No. XXITJ.) 
he s])eiiks of his own sensitiveness and vehemence: and il‘ to this 
we add ihi' estimate which h(‘ (‘verywheiv implies that la* laid 
formed ol' himselJ', and oi’ which there is sullieieiitly strong indica- 
tion in the very next letter, written, avc must remember, wlien ho 
had onlv just, reaelied his twenty-first ycair, in which he says of 
himsc'lf, ‘ t.liat if he has any thing to thank nature lor, her best 
‘ gift to him was a eorna't and very rapid judgment, and a facility 
‘ in detecting every thing false, incoiToet, and untrue, that can 
‘hardly he imposed ii]H>n liim,’ we are sure that it Avill excite 
no surprise’ tluit a youth wdio could set out with such ideas of 
hiTns(df, (ideas which, we may remark in passing, an Knglisli youth 
of Niebuhr's attainments c<uild hardly entertain,) and who knew 
positively nothing of mankind and of the world, and of tiie compa- 
rative value of dilfereiit pursuits, and of their inter-dependence and 
relative importance, should soon lind it necessary to relinquish 
the appointment of secretary to a minister of state. 

These imperfections of Niebuhr’s ebaracter,, an unnecessary 
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vehemence, and an erroneous estimate of the correctness of liis 
judgnient — its corrc'ctncHS loo often inendy consistiiif^ in tlit) fact 
that ]iis conclusion ^vaslopcally d(*diicihlc from his own premises — 
were conspicuous tlirougliout liis life. 'This abrupt reliiKpiishmeiit 
of his fii'st ap])ointment, and the reasons whi(di prompted him to 
take the sK'p, are very illustrative of these JtMitures of liis character, 
d’he two years Jiowever, wliich ho had now sjamt at (Jopenhatren, had 
hetm of much importance to liim. Notwithstanding the coldm'ss 
hciween himself and the (.■ountcss Schimmelmann, he a])])cars to 
have ke]U, on ^^ood terms witli the (.'ount, who trean^d inm witii 
much kindness and coididema'. Wc are told that this was so 
much the. case, tlait it ('vcn Ix'came his hahit to convtu’se ojKMjly 
with Nit‘huhr on pul^lic aifairs. 'This t'arly familiarity with a 
Statesman of sonn; mark, and tin* ae<[uaintances whicli his position 
in Scliimmelmann's houst' ('iiahled Niehulir to make at. this period 
oi' his life, had, as lie himself apjiears to ]nn (‘ la'tni aware, consi- 
derable inllucnce in tlic formation of his mind. Had it not heen 
for tills timely initiation into the actual adniiiiistralion of puhlu^ 
all, airs, l aud wc must jud^'c of ihe\alne of sindi ]»racti<‘al trainini^ 
to him, ])y o]»scrviu,j.( how stront^ly opjiosed it was to his Inihiis o' 
thoui^'ht and fcc]in<^^) his intense love of 'tudy would pj-ohahiy 
have (leovncrMtcd into the mere tliiist for a(Mnnriu,t>’ a kiiowleijoe 
of what had Iu.h'U kiKAvn t(' otlna's : tin.- result of which would have 
h(‘cu, not the erifieal historian of anii<pii(y, hui an a>!oni>hin,L>iy 
profound ])t'danl. 

It was durin;.;' this pcri<»d I'f hi'> first residenee at rojicnhaLfen, 
tliat he hccaiiie (•neaped t(> Amelia Ihdircns, .Madaim' Ilensl(‘r‘s 
vounu'cr sister. In a. jfUter to his friend Moltki.-, dati'd t)<‘hd;(‘r, 
17U7, h(‘ announces his iaipuifement i1i very cliaracicri.^ric ];;ni.!ua;.n.’. 
I'lii"^ youni.,^ lady’s act-rptama' of his hand he eails ‘a Jurnifni 
dt'cisiuTi.’ He speaks of her as haviniLr ‘ a Unman charadcr and 
udils tliat, An lii^tory we only meet wiili ^ucll woiiu-n aniun^ the 
Iiojna/t matrons, the Halphurnias, .Portias, and Arrias.’ Pmt 
tliouu'h betrothed, it was iin[H)ssihie, as mvitliiT ])ari v had any 
private jdrtuno, tliat tlieir union could take ])hice imnicdiattdy ; 
Nii'hiilir. indeed, docs not ajipcar to have heen at all desirous 
that it should, as the main current of liis thoughts wa,s still 
running violently in the directiim of study. 

It was hu‘ this jmrpose that he now applied for, and obtained, 
his father’s eoiisciii to a plan he had formed for visiting Gri^at 
Britain, and hecoruing, for a time, a student in the University 
of Edinburgh. In prosecution of this plan he arrived m liondon 
at the commencement of the summer of i 7UH. A page is extracted 
frojn his journal of this date, which shows what were, in liis own 
mind, the advantages wliich he expected to derive from his visit 
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to this coiiTitry. One of liis o])joets was to collect such accurate 
and complete kiiowh‘i]«^c as can only he obtained on the spot, 
and Irom ])(M*sonal oljservation, of our iuslitutions, iiafioiiul 
clifirtudcr, resources, mid of everythiiif;’ hcariri<^^ upon the social 
and political conditior4 of the ensure. In this apjircciation of 
tilt' actual, as distinct from th(‘ historical, \v(^ can trace the 
hcnelicial inlluence of his late employji'cnt. In contbniiit.\ with 
an o])inion then very ])rcvalent., hut now (juite I'Xjdoded, of the 
advantages to h(! dcrivi‘d from the study of the sacred lilc'ratuio 
oi‘ .1 lindoostan, la? uK'ntions, also, the mili<juitics of India as 
worthy of ])ai'liimlar alh'nlion. Investij^atiims. however, upon 
all llicse subjects must, he savs, only he iTcrarde/J as recnoitions ; 
addimr, we must a<‘knowled<^u.‘ somew'haf to (uir surprise, not- 
wdtlislandin.e' the n(Uic(* wc? lately tiwdv of his more y(,)Utl!!iil 
aspirations aftm* universal kmovled;,te, at all events the declaration 
sii])plies us with a p’ood instamc of the complete manner in Avhieh 
a yoiiii!.,': man is liahh' for a time 1(» mistake the bent of his 
natui-(' and his maiiijesi eadlin.Lt, tlait. Ik? is resolv»‘d to make the 
slud\ ol'plivsleal seieiie.e and of niatlmniatics the main f)ecu])ation 
(d'lhe tiiiK' he e(»ntem))lates speiidin^^ in this country. 

With these views he. stayial hut a slant time in Londoti, By 
the aid. lioW(V(’r, of the lettm-s id' introduction he hroiii';!)! with 
him. he made tia* a(a|uaintanee ot Benia'I. the ^'(.‘oj^’raplier ; 
■Maisiicn, the autlau' of a wtdi-known hi^toi'v of Sumatra, and oT 
a nicramary oC tla' Malayan lan^aja;^'e ; Ihilrymple, who p(>s- 
si'ss.'d I! lihrary exiivna'lv ricli in oriental liloraiure; Wilkins, a 
c(‘jehra!ed oi'ienlalist of that dav : and (»!' some others w'ho miu’ht 
he. ofseiaiet' to him in his study (d' tlas lamfuai^cs attd atiticpiities 
oi' the Mast. He did not, however, ('xeeute a dcsiyn, which he 
had f'oriii'ed before he left home. <d' inspeetinut the .Ftn'sian MSS. 
in the poss(,*ssion (d'lhe I'niversity of Oxford. We. must e(n)- 
fe^s havinit experienced a little disappointment at l:indini( him 
al»aiidonim;- this part of his plan. We slauihi have liked to liavo 
setm the iiiipn'ssions wliiidt tla* authorities, the ]»rof(‘ssors, and 
the (‘Oiumon I'ooms ol‘ (txfoni, at tiie (dost? of tlte htst eeutiirv, 
made u])oji tin? (‘aniesl Haiic. A diary, in which he had noted, 
(lay hy day. the sympathy with wliieli he was met in Ids hairmal 
cnihiisiasiu, and tlte aid he re«?eive{l in his pursuit of physiiml 
S(‘ii‘iie(‘. would have been iimusiug t?iioug}i. At tin? pri'sent day 
Nieluihr is a great Jiuthority at Oxlbrd ; it might, lln'refoiv, 
have? he( ri of advaiitagu' to that sea,t. or rather, at that time, tomli 
of ]car]dng,*]nid Ids (?ontcm[)lat(‘d visit hecu paid. lie w^ould liav(' 
told tlicm wluit he thought of ji University so pow'erful and 
wealthy as almost to constitute an ("state of the realm, entirely 
relincinishing the cultivation of every hranch of knowledge, 
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and acceptin^>: as its great duty tlie (hauipiousliip of an old 
political crec(l, wliicli, however, it undertook to delend, not with 
m'ademical learning, lor it exliibih'd a singular horror of all 
kijids of enlightenment, and of mental activity upon any su])ject, 
but by authoriiy, eating and drinking, and/.)Utcry. It was, doubt- 
less, ill cunsetinence of liis being aware of what was at (hat 
time the state ol‘ tilings on the hanks of tlie Isis, tlc.it he at 
once deluded upon simlying ar Kdinhurgh, then at tla.* lieight of 
its reputation, not tliinkiiig it Avorth while, as it np])ears, to 
lake even a flying glimpse at Oxford, while on Ins way to her 
northern rival. 

His stay iu London W'as about four monllis; liis moivings 
being gi'uerally spent in Sird. Lanks's library, and his t'venings 
generally dt'vot.od to society. Of Lnglish rninily lile, to which 
it is perliaps imj)ossihle that a ibnagniT should be admitted, lie 
saw notliiiig. Knglish conversation he condmnis ibr iiisi]>i(lily, 
hilt appears to have faih'd in discovering tlic reasons why it 
dillered so much fi'om, ami was, in his opinion, so ini‘cri(»r to, 
tliat to wdiiih he had liccii uscil at Kir) and (.'openhagen. He 
insists chiclly upon its luaiig (h'licicni in plnl()so])liy and cntlm- 
siasm. 'Lins is the very charge which is now being I'l itcnilt'd by 
a literary party among ours»‘l\('s. who are dis]M>se({ to ‘-end ns 
to Oermany ibr intellect iiai regeneration, baling ovi'i* (he I'aet 
that thrse remarks were made n]j(»ii what was ilje slate of Lngiish 
society more than half a (a-ntury aL':o, and that t he Knie <.»!’ general 
conversation has Ix-eonn^. sim/e the tinu* of NielniJjr's vi^b, iai* 
more elevat(‘d and earnest, wa* would at onet* ask whether this 
(lilfeveiiee, evervthiiig eori^^ideri'd, ought to he a snhjert of 
regret, to ourselves? In this fouiitrv wi* all nl ns have 
so much to do — a Jaet wliieh liappily distingiiisla"- i 'mgland fi-om 
all tile kingdoms <ii' the eoiitimuit— t hat v\e jjave no time lor 
tlie general and d*‘e()ly learned eiilinn' to wliieh Nieluihrs 
reproaches point. Jlesiiles, with ns the rrwurds of pnliiieul and 
])rofessioiia] lii'e are so splendid, that tliev attract all onr active 
minds: as a eonsi‘(|uenee of tin's, whatever may Im' the depart- 
ment of life upon wliieh a man may have (.‘iiUTcd, he tinds that 
lie is confronted witli so many ami sm Ji ahie competitors, that 
the only road to sm.’eess is entire devotion to his special pursuit. 
Philosophy and entliusiasin, tliereforo, whieli are just about tlie 
most unpra,e,tieal things in tlie Avorld, so mncli so indeed, that 
they generally uiiiit one for becoming a mtin of action, are far 
frouM’ommon among ns ; they do not distinguish our best men, 
nor do we hold ihmn in any very high estimation, lint we 
maintmn that society is not the loser by this, for we have' as the 
result of our system, nuinbens of men wdio understand their 
special subjects ; and tliougli tliey may not liave any very 
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enlarged general views, a men^.al defect of course very miiidi to 
regretted, yet we liiid them always advancing the jiractice of 
their several departments. It is not that we undervalue philosophy 
and enl liusiasin ; on the contrary, we should l)e glad to see ihein 
somewhat more coiniiioii among us ; still, were we called upon 
to make our ehoic<,*, we fear that we should prefer to them tliat 
distinct ami serviceabh* knowledge of things and of ahairs, which 
is a-crjair(Hl by those wIm)Sc aim is action. This may he very 
unpliiioso])hiea,l, but it follows from our valuing knowledge, not 
so much for its own sake, as for what it can eniihh.^ ns to do ; 
AVt' vaJiU' it, in Bacon’s langaiagc, ‘for its commodities,' ‘ for what 
relief it may hriug to man's estate.’ Progression, wliirli is the 
i?omlition and aim of humanity, is iho result of action, of doing 
and \^'oi*king ; and that wc may la? enabled work to good 
pnr]>ose is the ohje<,‘t of kiiowh.Mlge ; it guides the a.rm wliieh 
gtUs ns the victorv: it is nsid’nl, i hcrcf(»r<', f(>r the sak'e oi the 
victory, and not for its own sake'. Whenever our rondition shall 
ha.ve (‘eased to he a ])r<»grt'ssiv*.* om*, and W(' sliall ha,v(' arri\ed at 
a siat<' (-f <<nieseent ])erf(‘eti<m, then knowh'dge, we can imagine, 
may heeoiiK' valtiahle f(»r its own sake: till, however, that eou- 
siimnialion has laa'ii n'aehed, it can only he rt'gai'ded ]n'aci ieally, 
and as a. means, in making lliese ri'uiarks on a disi ingnisliing 
ft'alnre of f’jiglish society, we were not rorg<‘tful (d' tlu' opitiions 
We had j)rr\ ioiis!s ('?< jice-sed on tin; (lesirald(‘ness of greatei' eom- 
preiiensiveness in tlie dire.-i and formal part of Pnglisli education. 
The I'egiiialion oi' I, h(' (ailt lire supplied hy schools and iiiii versi(i(*s, 
is a \('\'\ diiferent eonsich'raiion i'nmi tlnit oi' tin' af{(*r eiiltiire 
which i'c^iilis from the hidiil tides of soidetv. f or tdic re.asons 
given \V(' are not surprised that, ordinary eon vei'sa, lion in tins 
counnv slitmld apy)ear insipid to a learned (ieruntn; hnl this, as 
AVt' hiiM' shown, arises i’nmi eireiimst.tinces wliicli tire not nn- 
ravoiirahh? to ilu* advancement (»{' society. Nor must we omit to 
remark that widtdy ttnd deojtly h?arned men do not exist a.mong 
us, as a hyge pro/fsstofKil (7(/.s.?>, in tlie nniuiier iu whieh they do 
ill tltMMnaiiy. 

The letli'r from Nt?weastle (No. XlA’I.l, iu wliieh he givt.'s an 
account ol' his jourmw from Lomh.tn to tliat ydace, though written 
only fii'ty-live yt'ars ago, ap))eai*s already to dt'serihe an almost 
metlia'val statt' of things. Wlmt must have lit't'ii the stale of our 
roads {and this was noted of a time within tlie nmmory of men 
Jiardly yet^ to he called old), wlii'ii tin intt'Iligt'nl travelh'r could 
speak, ta'rtainly without the slightest inlt'ution of therehv iiisiuuat- 
ing that w(' wi're in this luaUaT at all heliiud-hand, of ins lia,ving 
seen two-AAheded ngriiailtural carts drawn hy four horses, and 
wagons hy eight, or even more! It is also aninsing to us of this 
day, to lind him expressing astonishment that an English stage- 
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coacli slionlcl travel at the extraordinary rate of seven miles an 
Lour; exclainiiug ‘ tiuit for any length of time this rapid motion 
is (juite too unujttural;' and that ‘withtliis tremendous speed you 
can k('e]) ti(» ohjc^^t long in sight.’ 

While at Edinhurgli he appears to have dor/oted himsc'lf entirely 
to phvsit al S(d(m(*e: throughout his sojouni there, no mention 
0(?enrs of classical or of oriental stndit's. Among tin? professors 
of the university ho does not ap])car to have madi? the aecpiaint- 
nnee of tiny, with the single (‘X(*e])ti(}n (d‘ I'hiyfair; nor aie there 
allusions in Ins lettin's to any of the yiaing men ol proinist* who 
were his fellow-students, and whose names afti'rwards heeame 
kiK'wn in the world. Wi? cannot doubt but that it would Iftivc 
heen othenvisi', hail his tastes and insiitiels ])rom])tiHl him to seek 
for iniliiemn^ and distinetion, or even for amusement, in thi'^arena 
of society: for there liis attainments would ri'adily have aiapiired 
for him, the aeqnamtanee, at least, of those wlio wiTe best worth 
knowing; iuit bis aim was at this lime aitogetber, wbat. it eonlinned 

be to a verv i-onsiderabh? degree to the close of bis life, rather 
the ae(|nlsition of knowledge llian its use. ’I'bis is tbe only way in 
whieJi w(.' can }ittem[>t t«) explain tbi' attention Avbieb during bis 
Slav in Scotland be paid to agrienlture, an art wbieb lu' could 
bavi' no st'rioiis thoughts of ev<-r praetisitig himself, as the kind 
of life which lie liad fnllv resolved iijam, could, only he }>assed in 
cities; indot'd, idiitfly in the lihrarv and biiri'an. 

Til) v.'as nnfavonrably impnssed with llii' .moi’id effects of tbe 
Presbyterian svstem ; coming to tbe e(n3elusit)U that Hume was 
justified in regarding its professors, in Obuih‘s tia? hirst's linii', 
with Larsliness and seorn, 

IJis oI)s('iTatious on Knglisb life and tnaifners are always saga- 
cious: and evcTi wlien tbe verv reverse' of fbi.lt eriiig to our naiional 
vanity, cannot be passed ovi-r as unfounded. It striki’s biiu ‘ dial 

* in .Engbnid women, llnatgb treated with senipnloiis politoness, 
‘ are very little liononn.-d; and tliat few men can Juive any idea 

* that their eonviTsalion can he an agreeahle reereatioi^.' (^'nj. i., 

Ui'i.) H'this was the stale of things when E'iehnhr was young, 
AVI.* mav certainly report progress. He seetns rathej* to incline to 
the opinion tliat this ireatnietil was not. altogether undesiawed ; 
because ‘ liavinL’: seen eonsideialiJi* numhers, lu' had found them 
extremely eoniinon-jihiee ;’ and had observed ‘ that the Avhoh? in- 
‘ tereonrse hetAveeti young pia-sons consisted in pert ji'sting, 
'dancing, and fun; just caleulated to feed and pleasi em])ty- 
' lieaded frivolity.’ \\'e cannot fairly urge that tliis eJiarge is 
groundless, lauauisf?, though avo avIio are aeipiainted Aviih the 
merits and Avith the shades of distinction AA’hieh mark diflereiit 
classes in tfiis country, are wxdl aware that a very large proper- 
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tion of the feiDales of our society, with wliich Niebuhr 

did not come in contact during his stay in this country, pos- 
sess carefully cultivated Tuitids, and are capable of thinking and 
coiivorsing upon all sTd)jc(tts al)out whicli educated persons are 
interested, AV(i must, *iiot withstanding acknowledge, that, Itowever 
geij('ral such culture may he in this particular class, the class 
itscll is (‘ouiparatiYcly so small, that, in estimating national cha- 
racter, it might almost he eliminated from consideration, without 
materially fdh^cting the justice of our conclusions. Our enor- 
mously pr('])r)ii(lcrating middle class, on a gcmerid view, form 
English society; tind il* Niebuhrs remarks are ap])licnhl(‘ to this 
clats, tljcn ihcar substantial corre(Uness must he adinitted. Our 
fair country womt'u would be under no ohJigalitm to us in this 
matny, were wr. summarily to dismiss the charge with iJie levity 
and false gallantry which is usual in such.' cases. This might 
nsadily Ix' dom* hy remarking, that it was fortunate enough that 
t].iis (.dcuge should have come, of all men, from Niebuhr, who was 
d('stined to be largely indebtcxl for the monument that was to be 
raised i(.» his mciiiovy, to tbe ])eii of an English lady. VVe shall 
la.' doing them hetter serviee hy end(‘avoiiring to account for the 
grain of tnitli whieh the charge appi'ars to contain. W’e would 
suggest wlietlier tla.* ('^isteiiee among ns of the very class wliieh 
W(; lmv(‘ just ('X('m])ted fi'orn the charge, has not, though most 
iiniiiteiilioually and innoei'iitly, something to do with the n.'sult 
n])on whirl) Ni('hulir animadverted, 'i’he female mind, in tliis 
eouniry, is !iol fairly d<'alt with. The best so(‘i('ty, in the. arislo- 
eralit^ sense of the W(>rds. is m.'eessarily exclusive, and open to 
hut Aery li’w: for on<' within the saen.'d circle tlu'n^ must he 
hundreds on tlx* outside. This, however, is a fiict Avhich not o]ie 
of thes<’ ljundreds is Avilliug to admit; among tliem it is alloAved 
to ])ass un(|ii(’stioned, as one of the main rules of soei)il life, tliat 
joj- n young lady to lie una<a|uainted Avitli, or to transgress, the 
eiirrent, hut ev(T-changing, coiiAeiitionalities of thi^ Jiighest 
society, is, so danjaging a misdemeanour, that an a,(*<]iiaintance 
with th('S(^ conveutioiialities, and the accjuisitioii of tlie ])ro2)er 
ioif, ail*, and accamijilishmeiits, must he made the first and main 
ohjeer of female education. Nowit is this elevation ofAvhat is 
in ils('lf inlriiisieally imimjiortaiit (and if the motiAX's wliich 
prompt th(; pursuit are rightly judged, they must ho regarded as 
soTnoAvhat, degrading, and Ave fear even as Auilgar) to the lirst jilace 
in feimih? ('ducation, whieh does the mischief. It is (|iiite impos- 
sihlo that any Avorlhy (^oma^ption of the milturo of tlie intellect 
and of the luairt can he formed, wlien their culture is regarded as 
a ]ioiiit men'ly of secondary imjiortaiice. This is perliaps un- 
avoidable, speaking generally, in societies constituted upon hier- 
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archicJil principles. Tlie object of the great mass of tliose who iire 
not at the top is not the cnllure of that wljich is highest and best 
in our nature, bt'oause they know that it is th(3 highest and the 
best, arid that their chief good and happiness must be sought in 
that direction; but, instead of this cnltuiv, the acquisition of 
those f'xternal (amventionaiities which will give them as iinndi as 
possible of the appearance of those Avho arc at the toj). Of course 
Isiebuhr’s condemnation is too sweeping: in matters of this kind, 
where individual temperament, and circumstances, ever varying in 
their endless combinations, liave so much iniliience. there will 
alwavs he a vast number of exceptions; hut these (‘xeeptioiis, 
though doubtless more hrilliaiiL in this i-ountry than in any otl?er, 
yet do not prove so numtTous as to have any very marked elfeet 
upon the general character of society. We may, however, eon- 
gratulate ourselves that during the half eeiitury which has elapsed 
sinee Xiebuhr penned this animailversion, the eireiimsta.]ie(.*s and 
character of society liave been rajudly improving, the eouqiarative 
number of the exceptions wo just noticed lias greatly inereasixi, 
and all tilings conspire to stnmgtlien tlu' hope that wliat have 
hithertf.) appeared as exee])lions will ere long^ eousliuiti? tlti* rule. 
There are umnistakeable symptoms of this on all sides: we every- 
w]i(‘n^ see tnore (‘anu'stness and Ic^s frivolity: the stream of tern- 
dene\ is all in this direction. Moral ami intelleiM iial cxeellenee 
is day by day rising itj giuieral ('siimation. 

It luijipemMl, iiiifortunat« ly, that lh(‘ only family with wlioia lie 
was oil ti'iiiis of intirnaev. while in Kdinburgh. was distingui-^bed 
for the adoption of what we are in the habit ol' calling puritanical 
principles. Its members ajqn'ar to bav(^ hetii very estimaiih' and 
worthy ])eople as Far as tladr light went, fiut ns it was of that 
strange kind of light whieli obscures the jau’ception of the im- 
portance of l'ilh'Ii that interests evi-ry intt'ljigent mind, hotliiii the 
afhiirs of man, and in the world arouml ns. it was impoNsihle 
but that a man of Niidmlir's tastes and attaimmmls should tiiid 
their society depressing and dnai.ry. .\s ibr oni'selves, ,\ve are in 
the hahit ol' eoiiiiecting this defect with th«? v.-ry opposite* om* of 
which we have just lieen speaking, hiigiishimm are said to he 
an eniiiiOTitly ])ractieal. and an emirn'iiilv religions pmqile; at all 
events, in this eonntrv, we are disposed to ri'gard religion far more 
as a rnattfT of practice tlmn mir continental noighhonrs. It is 
not theiefore to he wondered at tliat the discovery is made by a 
great many amongst us tliat it is a raisehievuus alisurditv to re- 
gard extmTials and (:onventioiniliti<^s us so ahsolntelv indispen- 
sable, as that their pursuit should necessitate the neglect of 
matters of tJie highest intrinsic value. It is, liowt'ver, very much 
to he regretted, that so many ot those who make this discovery 
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should not know where to stop, or rather should lose all power of 
estimating the relative value of things, and should ininiediately 
begin to look ujjon it as a matter of religion to decry the amuse- 
ments, and almost the intercoiurse, of sociiety. But this, peril aps, 
is notliing more thajit might have been expected; it is only one 
mor(^ instance of the ordinary rule, that wljen a revulsion of 
feeling, or of opinion, takes place, *it hurries us off to the opposite 
extrcm(‘. This naiTow earnestness is as prejudicial as the frivolity 
which Niehuhr had previously noticed, to the culture both of the 
intellect and of the heart ; the former is neglected and despised, 
and the latter withered, if it he not soured and hardened. So 
endless are the ramiheations of error, and so inevitably docs one 
niista.l<(‘ make many. 

lie <‘onnnents jilso somewliat scv(‘rtdv u])on the absence in this 
country (.d‘ anything like gc'nnim* and intimate friendship among 
young nnui. 'fhe jusliee of this w<; ha\e fretjueiitly seen (allied 
in (piestion. Speaking, liowever, for ourselvi’s, we are not indis- 
posed lo ae(juies(ie in what he says upon this point, though we 
must enter our protest against Ins attempt to (ronnect it with a 
sii})])ose(l greater jirc'vahvrn^y among theyoutlis of this eoiinlrv than 
among those of the same age in ( iernmny, of loose and dt'bauched 
hahits ol' life. \Vlia.t lu^ uotic(.*s, as far as facts and triitli bear 
onl his (d)s(Tvation, is a. result of our Knglish manners. Soine- 
tliiijg must h(! attrihiiTed to the superior strength and ajuivity of 
the domestic atfeeiions in this (uuintry; there is more within our 
faiuily eirel(‘ to pn'-oeeiipy th(‘ ln‘art of a young man than is 
usually tht^ cjist* on the eonrinent. But upon this point, also, as 
upon tlu^ jorrner, in seeking for an explanation, we must look 
ehietly lo the inflmiin^es which emanate from an arist()<n*Hticul 
consiiiniion of stn-icty: the bearing of those inllueiices is in the 
dire< lion of isolation, not of intimate friendship. It is dillieult 
for ireiiuine and intimate frieiidsliip to exist, except helween ecjuals; 
and with us, social distinctions are so erullessly modihtal, that it 
is dillieult to say who are crjnals, and thus the liidd from wliieh 
(Hjual li'iciulships inay he J'ormed is in every case very much 
limited. J^ivenoiic is obliged to la.* constantly on liis guard 
against what may app(‘ar to he presuming, or etmdeseending. 
Everyone, too, is tiware tliat society, iu adjudicating upon liis 
social ])osition, — and against such decisions tlit?re can liardly he 
said to l)e any apptail,- — will investigate the position of his relations 
and of his connexions, the amount and sources of his income, 
bis rrpiitation, his attainnunits, and a variety of other particulars 
of this kind ; the? natural result of wlii eh upon a mans feelings 
is tlnit reserve, defensive pride, and exaggerated love of sell- 
dependenco, whieh, wliile they oharaeterizo our countrymen, and 
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impart strengtli and vigour to their temperament, must nmder 
intimate IViendsliips among tliein extremely rare. That the real 
gentleman rises superior to the bad eliectsol* tliese social circum- 
stanees, and feels that in the highest sense he has no superior, 
does not allecjt the general result, though, pi‘i-’hnps, even he is not 
so frank and open-hearted a man as ho might have been under 
more e(jual forms of society. It is by a reference to these feelings, 
which Inive now become a lending ingivdient in our national 
character, and not by supposing that the hearts of young hhiglish- 
inen have been pre-ooeupied and diaidened by debauchery, that 
we shall be able to ex])laiii tin* liict whicdi Ni(d)nhr iioticres, and 
in the justice of wlii(di, when limited by the above eoiisideratioiis, 
we ar(' mirselves disposed to accpiiesee. 

OiK' of his 2)assing observations upon anotlxa* ])oinl of our 
Xhiglish mauiUTs is vorthy of notieo. He was strneh, he writes, 
with the small sliare, in e()m2)arisoii Avitli wliat was ensloinaiy in 
his own (country, taken by an English fatln'r in the edncalion of 
his ehildren. Casual remarks of this kind, wbrni u.iad<‘ by an 
intelligent stranger, are generally suggestive of useful retleetions. 
We have S(‘eu to Ixuv great an amount Nie))Tiiir was himself in- 
debted to the jndieions (miih' of an ailectionate parent, who had 
throughout the early part of his edueation hetn his sole iimtrnetor, 
and who hud not conlined his attention to the tJisk ol' merely 
supplying his child with stores of information, hut had above all 
things ean'fnlly stiKTu'd, and with that success which can attend 
only a, paivnt’s o 2 )])ortuniT ies, his boyish a]>lilu<l('s aud flisjyosi- 
tious, and made tliem i 1 m‘ groundwork of his training: and it is a 
pleasing trait in Niebuhr’s character, that sulisci|U('nl vi^avs lead 
no (dfeet ill Aveakcning his grateful n'meinhram'c of these obliga- 
tions. He was therefore naturally (rnough stiaick with tlx* opp<»silo 
peculiarity of onr Knglisli system. A I'act so srditaitly a! Aariaucf‘ 
Avitli the domestic life and strong family atlc. tions nf our coinitrv- 
meii, app(‘ared to liiin quilt* inex2)licable ; at all evt*iits, lie mciuions 
it ivith lively exjirt'ssions of astonish ni cut, without attenij)ting, as 
was usual Avith him in sueh castes, toaecoiiul I’or the phenomenon. 
The eontrarlietion is a eurious one; a very hav Avords, howt^ver, 
if we may he alloAved to reveit t<t a ptiint uimn Avhicli Ave have 
already touched, wull snilita* to exjilain to those avIio are atapiainted 
with our English systtun of edueation, how it originated. 

In this conn try, a father takes no part in the education of his 
sons, hetJaiise fashion and usage have decided that tlui classics 
sJiall. he the oJtjcci and the instrument of their edacatif)n. This 
at once incapacitates him from assisting: in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, lie has long since forgotten the little knowledge 
of Latin and Greek he once possessed; and he knows too that 
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his children will, wlien they leave school, regard what they are 
now being taught with procistdy the same indill erence; neither, 
therel'ore, can ho, nor is theni any reason why he should, take any 
part, or any inlenfst, in the Avork. We do not say this from any 
Avish lo dipvefaatc, (W dis])aragc even in lla^ slightest degree, the 
study ol* the history of tlie <^arly ages of our Kuropoan civiliza- 
tion; that history, Ave know, can ii(!Ver lose its interest, and im- 
port anee, or ho too minutely studied. Hpeaking for ourse-lves, 
Ave sjiy iinfeigncdly that there is no part of our oavu inlelloctnal 
fiirnilurc that avc value more liiglily than our a.ofjuaintance (our 
only regrot being that it is not more (‘oniidtaA') Avith tlu; litera- 
tii*e, loi’tuiK^s, Avorks, thoughts, and feelings, ol‘ the old Greeks 
and IJouiaus. Wliat we wish to see is the Au*ry reverse of the 
ehi'ssjes lading iieglecl(‘d ; that avo should regard as indeed a 
ealamity to llio caiisi* of UK'nlal ciihuni. On the eontraiy, aa^c 
(‘ urnestly desire to see' them taught heller, .more fully, and Avith 
more vatiomil vi('Avs; and this aw are of ojnnion would naturally 
resiill fnati l(,‘aehing tlieiu as a ])art, and not, as is noAV impliedly 
done, as iar at all ('vents us edneation is (•oncerned, as the whole 
of hiifMMjj kiiowh'dgi', as if there was nothing ahoAT them, or 
la'voud tlu'ui, or lu'sides iIh'iii, and as if those paniits only do Avisely 
Avho saeriliee the Avho](' youth (d* their ehildri'n, in nine eases out 
of ten ultcriy fruitlessly, t.o tla.* pursuit of classical scholarship. If, 
h('W('Vi‘r, our systf'in (d‘ education were less narroAv and iron- hound, 
il it W('re «d' su( h a cliaraeter as to admit of the intnahauion of 
the study of any hraneli or department of knoAvledge (and Ave 
cannot eompivliend Avhy il sluuild limit itself to AA’hat Avas known 
two thousand vi'ars ago, and not aim at im))ai‘ting Avliat is noAV 
known), then il is oloious ilial it Avould incdiuh^ much — at all 
eAcjjts, some suhjeet oi' oilier — Avilh Avhich cauuw intelligvnt father 
Avould ht' familiar. In iJicse departments Avt' slionld, as a matter 
(d'eom’se, find [lareiits taking an interest in iIuj prog-ress of tlu.dr 
sons, and n'lidi'ring them the aid of tlii'ir ((wn infonnaiion and 
i‘X])(‘)i('n(^(^; as for instance, in the study of some moth'rn hin- 
gnage, some hraneli of seicnee, some part of modern history, in 
many eases in tin? study of c>ur oavu constitutional history. At 
pi'c'sent, however, every tiling is sacritieed to Jaitin und Greek. 
Tla* system professes that tliey are all in all, and claims the 
Avliole setal-time ol‘ life for them; and then, alter all, sends us 
fortli to enter upon the Avork of our livt's, gen (?rally with so sliglit 
an amount of knowh'dge of tliose languages, lliat it is quite use- 
less; often, Avith an amount that is altogether inappreciable. Wo 
cannot be suiprised at parents taking no interest in a system 
wliich sacrifices everything to a little fragmentary, unconnected, 
and irrelevant classical anticpiarianisni. Were' it even the anti- 
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^unrifinisiii of owe modern civilization, we do not say tlnit it 
would be better, but we are sure that it would be far more 
appreciated, and stand a far better clumce of being reinemberecL 
We have dwelt for a moment upon this subject in tlie hojie that, 
as every drop tells uj)on the exeavatioii of the rock, so may every 
additional exposure of an evil, ^'suiting from tlie worship ol' m 
obsolete idol, contribute to its eventual overthrow 

Towards the close of 1 709 iSiebuhr returned to Holstein. In tlie 
sjiriug of the following year, having obtained two small a])])oiiit- 
ments fixmi the Jlaiiisb government, he took up his resid(Uiee at. 
Copenbagoii, and iiiaiTie<i Madame Henslers sister, to whom ho 
had for some time been betiotlied. 'J’lie mejtns of tlu' young 
couple were not sutlicieiil to allow ol* their entertaining eoiii 2 )a.ny, 
or of their entei’ing imieli into society; but this had its advan- 
tages, as it enabled ^'ic'bulir for a. time to devote liis evenings 
almost uniiiteirnptedly to bis favourite pnrsiiiis, iijxm wliieJi, 
consequently, lie again entered with bis usual energy. Jt is 
worthv of notice that he now dropped iiis seientiiie studies ; at 
all events, we heneefortb bear nothing inoie of tbem; and, with 
the exeepiion of sonn' attention whieb for a short tini<‘ lie ])aid to 
Arabic, and during a winter wbicb he was subse([iieiiLly obliged 
to sjH'iid at. Mernel and lliga. to the Sc*lav(»iii<r tongues, the study 
of classical anti(juiiy now b(‘eame, what it ever aib'rwards con- 
tinued to be to him, the central idea of iiis intell(‘etinil liJ'e. In 
1801, he talks of bis bnviiig ‘ resumed Iiis invt>tigali(Uis wiiii. 
‘redoubled energy, and of bis having fell strongly the eonseions- 
‘ness that he could jiiodiice stuiieiliing wonhy oi' study, ol' fame, 
‘ami of iminorialiiy, us Aveli as the desin* to nnd»Tl,ake Midi a 
‘ work ; and that lie had in ronseijnenee begun fi tr(‘atis<^ ol eom- 
‘ preheiisivc scope, and courageous freedom ol‘ thougb^ggljj tli<‘ 
‘Jiomau laws oi' jn’openy, and the history of the aginriaii laws.’ 
A memoraTidimi, also, written about this time, of tin* vorks 
which he had in contemplation, shows tlr.n bis lliouglits w«.‘re 
now almost entirely occupied witJi elassical anti({uitv. 

Soon after bis marriage we iind liini writing to bis sister-in- 
law, Madame llensler, ‘ that lie is gradually Jecovm-iiig li'om iJk‘ 
‘impressions made upon liim in ]>ast times i>y tlie dtdnsions and 
‘ contradietions of tla* world.’ The fact was, that he laid been 
far rm»re largely imlclaed fur his <-onclnsions and ftentinients to 
books than to actual observation of men and manntu's : bis Jibraiy 
had stood U> him in the ]>laee ol‘ the world : it was, lhej\foi*e, a 
ypTy fortunate circninslaiiee ibr him that an early summons to the 
responsibilities and aeluul business of a public post, aeeonijianied, 
too, by an early marriage, gavt; liiin oppoiiuniiit^s for malving the 
corrections he so much needed, bel’ore his habits of thonglits 
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became too inveterate for alteration. It will, however, as we 
proceed with liis career, lie vc^ry apparent, that ho never entirely 
freed himself from those ftilso impressions of his youth, of which 
the above confessions show that he was not wholly unconscious: 
we shall lind his falsy (istimates of life and of mmikind always 
more or less impeding Iris usefulness, and fref|iiontIy very mate- 
rially interfering with Ids peace of mind. But this is a jioint 
upon wdiicli great allowances must be made for a Dane or a 
German of sixty years since. With us, no sooner does a man 
come p)*omineutly forward in any line of life, than ht‘. imniodiately 
finds himstdf in contact with a free and intelligent pi-ess, and 
witl^ a very phiiii spi'akiiig public, Jirid no time is lost in lorcing 
upon his attemtion every inter])retatiou and aspect of ail that he 
says* and does. Tins is the best s(d)ool for eommou sense, com- 
pared ‘with which the lessons learnt in a l)ureau of a despotic 
gov(.‘rnm(‘rit may almost l>e considered as powerless foi* (jon'ecting 
tli(‘ ('eeentri(;ities of sentimeul and opinion, w^hich may have been 
aefjidred in study and seclusion. 

ill year LsOO, Nii^huhr, liaviiig received the offer of eiriploy- 
nienl in the service of Prussia, abandoned the service of his 
native cotuitrv, and set out fnr lUnhn. This was a ste]) in his 
lih.‘ wldeh Ir.is been much canvassed. A just estimate, however, 
of his motives ami conduct upon this oecaision, would, perhtips, 
as is ii'-ually the case in matters ol‘ this kind, strike the inotm 
h(‘t\ve(tn those who ])ass an luujualilied condemnation upon him 
for having <‘xhihiUMl in the fraiisa<;tion, as they suppose, an (;ntire 
want ])atvii>Usm, and notliing hut a mercenary spirit; and the 
•opinion, on the other hand, td ihost? friends and admirers who 
(Mjiirely a((|uil him. It is by no means decisive of the light in 
whieli ^is a(tt is to he regarded, to say that Prussia and Den- 
mark have' no political connexion ; for the dillereiice between 
them is evidently very unlike that which separates England and 
Eraiici!. This is precisely one of those <picstious in wlncli much 
Weight ought to he attached to iJic t(!st of feeling. Putting 
aside all positive huvs, which might stand in the way of such an 
ati(*m])t, being made, a I’reiichman would feel that ho could not 
with honour or honesty participate in the government of Eng- 
land, and a,u Englishman would feel just in the same manner with 
resjieet to his participating in that of Erauee ; but the inhabitants 
of J)(minark aud Prussia ilo not feel in this way respecting such 
interclianges of service between themselves: in tlieir judgment 
there is enough in the relations and circumstances of tliese two 
countries to justify such transferences. Had this charge of u 
want of patriotism come from Niebuhr’s own countrymen, the 
best judges, for Llie reason just given, in a question of tliis kind. 
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we should have hoen disposed to defer to their decision ; it. must, 
however, he obser^n^d that it is a charge wliich has been urged 
chiedy in this country, and of late years. A far more serious 
ac('iisntion, to which he laid hijnself open hy taking tliis stop, 
was, that he deserted those who had heen tko first to take liim hy 
the hand, and who liad done nunOi for him — who had, indeed, at 
the very time when such aid was of its utmost vahie to ]jim, 
placed lain in an Jionourahle position, and given liim the means 
of maintaining himsc'lf, and of marrying — hecause he found tliat 
there wtTO others, to wliom ]i(‘ was as yet under no ohligalions, 
wlio 'svere holding out promisi's of doing more i’oi* liim. In the 
editorial eommentarv upon his correspondence, we are told, *that 
the fear of seeing another prefeiTcd to a place, upon whi(‘h he was 
of opinion that he possessed himself greater claims, was ap addi- 
tional motive whicli (‘ontrihuted towards dt^eiding liim upon the 
relimpiishnieut of the service of liis nativi* eounirv: if this w(‘re 
all tliat eonld be said, wo sliould not n'gard it ns any jiisiiticjuion 
of the step, especially as he was imt yet thirty years of age. 
That, however, Niehuhr had jiraetieally no very exalted stuiti* 
ineiits on t he snhjeei of I lie claims of one’s (.a)nntry, is eviihait 
from the fact, that after having entenal llie jhaissian M-rvice, ho 
eontem]»lated the ]>ossil)ility of his heeoming the siiliject <d the 
anto»*rat of the uortli; and at a later period we find him euteriain- 
ing the (piestion of transferring his service's from Ihais^ia to une of 
the minor states of (lermany, and suhseqnently some mention is 
made r'ven of America. 

H(' arrived at Berlin on the fifth of ()et(dier, iHOfl. \ine davs 
after his anival, the disaster of dena, it^id a rapidly ensiling^ train 
of defeats, overthrew the government lie Jiad come to serve, and 
Niehuhr, Jis his initiation into the service, was liurried otf !o 
Stettin, in (diarge of some public money. The advanr.', howi'vi'r, 
of the French obliging him to seidt in rnjiid sucei'ssion more jmd 
more distant retreats, lie at last found himself, Jiaving pri viously 
passed through I)unt/ie and Ki>nigsh(*rg, taking n'fiigp at. Meniel, 
about tlie beginning of the year J<s07. As both liis own and his 
wife s constitution were nalurally dclicati*, and t^spceially as tlic 
(piietude of their former mode of life had ill prejaired tliem for 
anything of tfu? kind, tliey felt the hardships of tliis winti'r very 
Beverely. Ho saw that the change which ho had so n^adily 
embraced had been ns yet very far from contrihnting to liis hap- 
piness ; his thoughts were constantly reverting to the st.udious 
evenings he had spent at Copenhagen, in which he had found so 
much satisfaction and delight; and in a letter to his wife, dated 
firom Kouigsherg, in the following May, he says, * 1 am often seized 
‘ with regret when I think of my beautiful researches into history, 
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‘ my happy meditations on dark periods, my power of brnging 
‘them before my mind’s eye, my life in antiquity!’ It was not 
because ho was witlioiit eniploymenj: that lie wrote in this tone, 
for of that the disasters of tlie times supplied liim with abun- 
dance, but because the whole current of his thoughts had been 
violently diverted into new, and, in a great measure, uncongenial 
channels. In tJic month in which the loiter in which he ex- 
presses tlie above r(\grets at tiie interruption of his studies Avas 
written, w’c lind that iho superintendence of the finamrial depart- 
ment of the commissariat was entrusted to him, and two months 
later, upon the conclusion of llie war, that he was named hy the 
king one of a provisional commission of live, for carrying on the 
government, until a regular administration could be formed. 
Tliis commission contimuMl-to a<;t for about two months, when it 
was supcTseded. Niebulirwas now in liis thirty-first year, and 
had been in the Prussian servi<‘c not yet a twelvemonth. 

Towards the end of November he whs clinj'ged with tho com- 
mission of raising a, loan in Holland for tlie purpose of enabling 
Prussia to pay the contributious which France had imposed npon 
her. This was in 1807. Ho remained in Holland till Aj)ril, 
J 800, -when having become convinced tJiat tlierc was no proha- 
hilify of his sn(M,‘(‘e(ling in raising tlie required sum, he left 
Amsterdam and went to Hithmarsh to visit his relations and 
('arly friends. His iusatiahle thirst for knowledge had impelled 
him, ev(U) during the defeats, fights, and miseries of the winter of 
1800-7, to steal time from his ofiicial employments for the pur- 
pose of studying the Russian and Sclavoniun languages: the 
*op|)<»rliinitit^s of liis stay in Holland wej’e of course tiirned to a 
similar account, and we lind him busily employed throiigliout the 
whole peiiod in studying the history and condition of tliat iri- 
ter(;stiiig country. 

In Tieeemher he returned to Berlin, and was placed at tlie head 
of Uie department, to which was entrusted the management of the 
national (iebt, and the supervision of the bunks wdhcli wc're sub- 
je(U: to giivernment control. 

Ju the following year, Hardenberg liaA'ing been placed at the 
head ol' the administration, Niebuhr began to find his own views 
so much at variam-e with those of the premier, that he consi- 
dered his withdrawal from office a necessary step. He therefore 
applied for permission to resign, requesting at the same time to 
he appointed to one of the professorships in the new^ university 
then about to be opened at Berlin. His request was immediately 
acijeded to, the chair of history, from a veiy just appreciation of 
his tastes and attainments, being the appointment he received. 
He had now been in the service of Prussia four years; and his 
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political (‘areor may liencefort|i be regarded as closed, for wo never 
agtiin lincl him looking upon tlie administi-ation of public aiiUirs 
as the ocoiipatioii of Ids life. 

Upon the grounds and manner of his retirement from oflfice, 
Stein, tile great reformer of Prussia, who bad originally invited 
Niebuhr to enter into the Prussian service, and had been tlirough- 
oiu bis chief friend and patron, makes the following commentary 
in a letter to Wilhelm vou Humboldt: — 

* Niebuhr declares liis ebssentient opinion. M. A^on Hardonhorg 
invites huu to discuss the matter with him, and to send in another 
plan. To this he vouclisaies no reply, but instead, hands in a lengi^by 
chain of argument again.st Ilaidenlx^rg's ]>lau to the king, wit tout 
hringing forvviud any other project ; and now lie wants to a]>pear as a 
martyr to tlie truth. All this is nothing Init a retlm-d egotism, and 
an instance of the nnuiia so increasingly in vogue on the other^side of 
the Klhi', lor pouring a sauce of high-sounding jiretentious j)hrasi‘.s 
ov(T [)(‘rlt‘(‘tly common-idace actions.’- p. 23(). 

In tlio above view of Niebulir’s conduct on ibis ocaaision, allcr 
having rojal bis own letters, wbicli his frii'iids have selected I’or 
the V(»luuics before us, we think it impossible not to concur fully. 
Wi‘ lind him for inst;inc(', writing to his wife, thri’C years pre- 
viously, in the Idllowiiig strain:— 

I may freely coid'css to myself that, to oeitupy any subordinat(‘ 
position, in which 1 had not a consciousness of’ the real sujKU’iurity of 
my oli'K'ial lu^ad, such as 1 h;ul t(»W}U*(ls Stein, would be tu leave tlu? 
only ]K»st in wliieb 1 can labcair 'with sueeess. The various sjdien.'s of 
action resemble the dlHerent regions of the atmosphere, wliich suit 
differently organi/ad orders of men. Sonu* are most eoml’oi'lahle in* 
low couiitnes : others, in the ordinary mifldle atmosjiherc' ; others eau 
only ( xist in tlio pure mountain air. i belong t«> tin* last class, to 
tho.^e who must hav(' I’n'edom for the soul and intellect.’-- p. 218. 

\Vt.‘ lunsi say that we were soiry to hud Niidiuhr dcliberau ly 
penning siad) utter iiistiau as this. 'To u»ke the connet nje.'eiun^ 
of its absurdity we have only to imugine some young Kngfish 
oib'-i;;], (U* youtliful unuiiber of the f .'abiiict, giving utterance to 
such rhodoiiiontadc, ajul alicgiug it ns a rcaison fur his withdrawing 
hou! ilii! public s(jrvi(;c: if, for instain.’c, the youngest menibeT of 
tlie ]):'( sent aduiinistralion w<‘re upon grounds like these to d(,-< line 
to gi’si' Ijcr Alajesty any longcT the benefit of liis counsels, we 
should expect soon to bear of a coiiijni.sBion for inrjuiry into his 
state of mind. Again, in a letter wi’itteu u year laUu" he s]>eaks. 
of bis having entertained ‘ a belief in his future high vocation,’ 
and ‘ of Ijis repugnanee to take a .standing beside, or below% 
hnisbc’d rnedioerity,’ The only legitimate eonchisioii which 
could be deduced from such premises was that which he himself 
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announces, viz., ‘ that he ought' never to have entered into the 
‘ restraints of public life/ 

The fuc^t is that nature had given him in a most niiusual degree 
the talents which would enable, him to become a great scholar and 
a great philologist, artd all the circumstances of liis early life had 
contributod to the cultivation and development of these talents. 
Whilt^ still a youth he had mastered one-and-tw(inty languages, 
for the acquisition of which he had had very favourable oppor- 
tunities; he possessed an alm(>st superhuman memory; ho was 
honest and painstaking, and vras a most enduring and assiduous 
studtmt; these, however, are not the qualities whi(di constitute a 
stalfisnian; and notwithstanding all that his admirt?rs liave said, 
and the claims that he liimselt' re])catcdly advaiieed upon the snh- 
joet, his signal deficiency in s(tin(? of tlie leading qiialilications of 
the clmraeter are glaringly apparent. He was unpractical and 
iiii])raeticahle. He a])p(?urs jievev to have (amght a. glimpse of 
tl)(,‘ lessons which are the first to ])e learnt by a statesman in a 
fre(! eoiintrv; that soeioty, being composed of ConflitUing interests, 
pnhlie business can only la* earned on by a series of ('oni])roiniscs; 
llnit o])portnnities must he waitid for; that what is possible must 
he acei'pted, when what is d(^sirahle is umittainahle. H e had no idea 
of the iieeessily of studying the materials witii wlu(‘li, and upon 
whi(*lj, he was to work, as the surest way of advancing towards 
the accomplishment of wdiat he had in view; hut rather seemed ro 
nia, upon the su])position that eonsidorations of tliis kind were 
iiT('Jevant as far as the work in. hand was concenied. At times 
^ ins ideas ap]K'ar rather to he adapted lor some politie.al vacuum 
tliiiii for this mundane state of things, wheri^ we liave to work in 
an atmospliere, the pressunj of which, together with its alternations 
of heat and cold, of dryness and moistun^, and all the corroding 
elements it e.ontains, must he well fonsidered and proviihal against 
in evfu-ything that is attempted. And at no time does he appear 
to have been practically aware of how very diflereiitly soeietv is 
consti’iietej, and actuated, now, from wiiat was tin; ease in these 
resjieets during the better agt's of his favourite antiquity; he was 
ever exjiect.ing to find mixed bodies of men ready to appreciate 
feelings, and to act upon motives, wJiiidi have no existence at the 
pivseiitday, hilt vdiich he w(»nld have (Muisidenal becoming in an 
old Homan ; forgetting that with men circumstaiieed as the ancients 
were, previously to the estahlisliment of tlie Homan empire, an 
active and ardent patriotism w^as a natural and a nceessary virtue 
to a far greater degree tluiii can ho possible in the extensik* king- 
doms, the exclusive territorial arlstoiu-acies, the powerful commer- 
cial classes, and the depressi'd industrial classes of inodeni Europe. 
Tliese were sufficient disqualifications, even under a despotic 
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government, for the political carder to which his scholarly attain- 
ments had introdiic(Ml him, but to which, fortunately for ourselves, 
they arc no passport under a free and open system like our own, 
where a man’s qualification for office must be proved on the arena 
of .rarliamont, and his pretensions and knowdedgo submitted to 
t})6 ordeal of the hustings, the phitfonn, and the press, St(dn, 
and afterwards the King, appear at first to have fallen into the 
mistake (one natural enough when tlie government of a country 
is strictly bureaucratical), that a young man of such great attain- 
ments would nnike an able administrator, and as a conseqiumcc of 
this false assumption, (siKdi mistakes being unavoidable under sucli 
a system,) w^e find them making Niebuhr a few months aftef he 
entered th(‘ J*nissian service a member of a Supreme (^)mmissioii 
for carrying on the government: with such rapidity was the eul- 
minating ])oint of his political career reached, f'hree sliort y(*ars, 
however, had hardly elapsed since he left Copenhagen, tlie grt'uter 
portion, too, of tliis jieriod liaving Ixvn quietly .spent in his mission 
to Holland, (where of course lu^ wxiuld not have been sent had he 
sh^)w*n that he was possessed of th<‘ qiialifituitiotis necessary 
for the high career that had been opened for biiu,) befoi\^ we 
find him oecupyini»’ a proiessor’s cliair in a. new university the 
government was establishing. We often hear it insist<‘d ii|)on as 
a reproach to our rulers in this country that litcTarv men are m>t 
more fnajinuitly preferred to important public posts and the 
exain])le of foreign countries is adduce(l for tlie plnjirese of show- 
ing in how' much greater honour the literary charaetfr is lu'ld 
clsewliere. The drift of the foregoing remarks will indicate tliat 
wx* are dis])osed to he of opiniou,^ptlml evim if the fii(‘t bt^ as 
alh'ged, still that the ])ublic is not thereby a loser. It is anv of the 
evil consequences of a despotiir form of governraent tliat it admits 
of no (dfectual means of testing the fitness for ]>ul)lie business of 
those wdioin it employs; in defect, tlierefore, of better t(.‘sts it is 
obliged to ]iav(; recourse to literary nu'rit. That thc'-e govern- 
ments have in many instances sliowni a readiness to.noti(*{' and 
reward in this mariner men cd’ letters is highly creditable to them; 
the measure of snece.ss, luovevcT, whirdi lias followed the ])romo- 
tion of authors, editors, and professors, to high political functions 
in several <-outinental states has not Ixxn such as to lead us to 
suppose that tlie art of governing men cty;) be acquired in a. study. 
Literary eminence is no impediment in this country, notwdlbstand- 
ing all that has been said upon the subject, in the w\‘ry of a man s 
rising to distinction in the publit* service, but, indeed, very much 
the reverse. If wdth us a man Hiuls that the fact of his author- 
ship is a drag upon him, it can only be because the public estima- 
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tion of his works is very different from his own appreciation of 
them. 

In the work before us much stress is laid upon Niebuhr’s repu- 
tation as a financder : we cannot, however, discover any mention 
of finy thing tliat he did, or wrote, upon which such a reputation 
miglit be built. In his political career, which we have carefully 
followed step by step, though he filled several financial appokit- 
raents, it does not appear that he ever achieved, or attempted to 
achieve, any thing, that can now be referred to as a wise measure, 
or a useful reform, accomplished or initiated by him. Nor can we 
find that be subsequently wrote anything on monetary or eeonorai- 
cal ^iibjects ; indeed, be condemns the whole subject of political 
ecMmpiiiy with that kind of Intter animosity wliich might, we think, 
not uniairly be intci 7 )reted into a consciousness that it was a sub- 
ject which lie, whether as a statesman, financier, or liistorian, 
ouglit to liavo studied and mastered, hut which he had wilfully 
negiecte’d as heingthoroughly uncongenial to Ids tastes and modes 
of thought. Nor do we recollect liaving met in Ids historical 
writings with any financial or economical discussions. He left 
unn})])roa(hed tliu investigation — Jind it was no unimportant part 
of his task as tin? philosophical elucidator of the history of anti- 
(piity — of the share which the finamhil action of the Homan 
empire liad, under what were at that tim(3 the monetary circum- 
stances of the \vorl{], in the ruin both of Italian industry ofeAory 
kind, and suhseqnently in the ruin of that of the provinc(?s, and 
thus in the d(aaiY and overtJirow of the empire itself. In passing 
,we may observe tluit this is an inqtdry wldch has yet to be made, 
and wld(di, when it sliall have been made by one competent to 
the task, will ])rove fruitful in valuable conidiisions, and will 
explain much wldch has hitherto been very imperfectly understood 
as to the determining causes of tlie whole course of events in the 
latter periods of unti(pdty. That this should still be a perfectly 
untouched inquiry, is a iiict somewhat discreditable to Niebuhr, 
when wo consider the character of the claims that were advanced 
on his behalf, and which, indeed, ho was not himself slow in 
asserting. 

Upon this point we cannot refrain from comparing Niebuhr 
with one of his Edinburgh contemporaries — the amiable, able, and 
conscientious Francis Homer. Both were earnest students, and 
each, before he became involved in the real occupations of life, 
(umed at the acquisition of almost universal knowledge ; although, 
as might have been expected, we find in the young Scot a far 
j lister appreciation of tlie relative value of its different branches 
and departments, and a more constant reference to the standard of 
utility. A reputation for financial ability has been claimed for 
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eflcli of them ; a very few words, however, will suffice to show 
that in the grounds upon which their claims respectively rest there 
is tlie widest possible difference. 

At tlie very time that Niebuhr was connected with the govern- 
ment of Prussia in such a manner as to hold if commanding position 
for introducdiig ameliorations in its financial system, or at least 
lor- disseminating with all the weight of official authority what- 
ever useful ideas he might liave upon the subject, without, as liir as 
we can find, ever having, as we have already observed, done, or 
attempted to do, anything of the kind, so tliat no measures of 
reform, or new ideas on thosiihjecd of linance, can twen l)e coupled 
with his nam(^ we find Horner publishing his justly (^elehi^ited 
essays on the cniToncy question — essays wdiieh not only will he 
regarded as models of close and comprehensive reasoning, set 
forth in tlic most elegant and perspicuous language, hut wliich 
actually had a great and permanent cffe(!t upon the setrlemeiit of 
the iiKuietary system ul‘ this empire ; and which, wherevei’ ((uestitms 
of this kind are studied, will he read witli advantage. So mmdi 
for the comparison ol* their achievements ; and if wc compare their 
resp(’ctive qualifications for this kind of work we shall find the 
diller(uu:<? equally gnnit. Horner, coiis])ieuuusly patient in thought, 
never attem]>tiiig to plant his foot wlu're he was Tiot perfectly sure 
of the nature of the ground, looking in every direetitui that he 
might estimate all the issues of his coiielusion>!, carefully weigh- 
ing every iaet whi< h bore in any way upon his suhjeci, never 
conjecturing, thoroughly praeticjd in all that he )‘ecoiiin»end<Ml, 
was admividdy qualitied for these intricate and witlely-ramiiying^ 
investigati(.)ns : wliile thesf; were the very points upon which 
Niebuhr was most eons]iieuously deficieut. .He, himsell', aeknow^- 
ledges how singularly averse he was to relleetiun ; imh‘(M(, lids was 
so much the case with hiin that his c(/uelusions (.-an liurdly ev(T 
he .strictly said to Jiave resulted Jrom reasoning, of whiel], also, Jj(', 
was himself fully aw'are, as is evident from his so frequtmtly laying 
claim to the possession of powu.*rs of iiit iiitiou and divipation. We 
consider it rather as a proof of his not liaving a vei’velesii* eoue(q)- 
tion of tlie requirements of tJiis de])nrliJK‘nt of administration, that 
ho could say of liimself (vol. i. p. ‘ I am conscious of pos- 

^sessillg this art — the administration of finances — and venture to 
‘ say, moreover, that I know' very few who are more than, hmiglers 
^ in it.’ A ready, and really not an unfair, way of judging of tlx'se 
pretensions would he to ask what an English Ohaucellor of the 
Exchequer would think of him were he at the present moment a 
member of our House of Commons ? What would the House 
itself think of him ? When our respect and admiration are chal- 
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lenged, wo must test tlie demand by a reference to English and 
not to Danish or l^russiau standards. 

We had, however, installed the student of superhuman memory, 
the great pliilologist, the unwearied and imaginative investigator 
of antiquity, in his j^’ofessorial chair, and tliere at last we found 
him on the theatre for which lie liad been htted as much by nature 
as by culture. Hitherto we liad been regarding liirn with much 
th(i*same kind of ieeding with which we should look upon a sailor 
obliged by a freak of fortune to serve as a trooper, or to guide the 
j)lough; now, however, like the same sailor, when found upon the 
element with which he has from childhood been familiar, he ap- 
peals at once to be perfectly at homo. We see at a glance that 
his thoughts arc running in their atjciistomed channels, and that 
he will act and speak with a perfect mastery of his position. Nor 
are wo, on the whole, disappointed. Niehiihr commtMiced at once, 
in the winter of IS 1 0-11, his lectures on the history of Jioine, 
His lirst course was delivered bclore largo and enthusiasti(r au- 
diences, among whom were statesimm, generals, academitdaus, and 
professors. This course was so well received that he immediately 
prepaietl it for the press. Its ])iihlicati()u took place in tlie fol- 
lowing autumn, that of 18 11, mid the work appeared as the lirst 
volume ot his IIoukul Jlistorij, tluit monument of his genius, which, 
however mu<;h it may he criticised, — and are I’ully aware that it 
is largely open throughout to more or less unfavoui’alile criticism, — 
will transmit his name to many g«'noratioiis of grateful se-holm’s. 

During the winter ho was occupied in continuing his lectures, 
and in preparing lor pnhlicatiou the second volume. In the 
*wiulei* of l'Sl‘i-l<) he delivered a course of lectures on Uoman 
antitjiiities, hut I'ailed in pn^paring. as he had intendecl, a third 
volume of his history from the materials of his former lectures, 
d’he t? vents of this winter, lor the remntints of the French ai’mies 
were now rtJtiirning' through Prussia., and the e.vtont of tlieir 
disastcj’s was leading tu the revival of hope in Northern Ger- 
many, (lid, of course, very considerably interfere wdtJi liis literary 
labours; the painful disappointment, however, which Ik^ iclt at 
the r(.‘(;cptioii given by the public? to his second volume, was pro- 
bably the main reason why his ardour for the continuance of the 
work so ra])idly cooled down. The feelings, indeed, with which 
he regarded his instory, and the rate at which he proceeded with 
it, or rather tlie mammr in which he for years neglected it, is very 
illustrative of Niebuhr’s character. From this time forward he is 
always announcing to his friends that he considered its com- 
pletion — the task he set himself was that of carrying it on to the 
time of Augustus — as the work of bis life, yet during the eighteen 
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years which followed this first effort, for he died in 1881, though 
these years filled the very period of his life during which we are 
most capable of sustained and successful labour, and though 
during the whole of that time he was residing either at Home 
itself, which we might have supposed w<i.uld have irresistibly 
impelled him to continue liis history, or at Berlin and Bonn, in 
th(,‘ midst of academical pursuits, and surrounded by the society 
of learned persons who fully appreciated his attainments, yef he 
never succeeded in carrying the namitive of his history one step 
lieyoiid the point where his lectures of IKll — 12 left it. We 
make all due allowance for his feelings upon his making the 
discos erv that he had oiitnm the sympatliy of the public, or <that 
from the defects of his style he was incapable of creating the 
interest for his subject wliich was necessary for the stmjy and 
appreciation of such a history; hut why for so many years 
continue to regard it us the work of his lile, and nevertheless all 
the while do nothing ? Such irresolution as this is a strong 
instance of that incapacity for steady and c(^nccntrated thought, 
which ho was himsell' fully aware that he laboured under, and 
to which w'e have already had occasion to allude. As if in 
de])recatiou of the unfavourable inferences which miglU he drawn 
from his long hesitation about undertaking what he was ever 
speaking of as a duty, he frecjuently pleads a sup})()stid iinpossi- 
bility to work to any pui’])ose unless external eiixMimstances arc 
sindi as to harmonize one’s mind for the work it is called upon 
to accomplish. Jf Nielmlir’s mind was so sensitive and im- 
pressible, that the (Hunmon even is of a not unpr()S])erou8 or 
unappreciated lil’e hail over it tlie deadening sway, which this 
plea woujd seem to imply was the case, we tnnst tlitai think tliat 
events and circumstances had more influence in his conclusions 
and judgments also tliaii is at all permissible in a ])ul>lie man 
and an iiistorian. In an ordinary mortal we slamld regard sucli 
delays and vacillations, delcnded upon such gremnds, as an 
insrance of mental eft'eminacy or self-delusion. 

There was, however, one valid reason for his withholding his 
baud from the continuance of his history, whicli, though it may 
never have distinctly presenUal itself to his mind, may yet have 
kept him back by a kind of instinctive ieelijig; we mean a 
consciousness that his forte did not consist in grouping and 
colouring the events of those periods of history of wliicli we 
possess full and authentic records. As he approached to these 
periods he must have felt tliat the occasions upon which his 
peculiar talents might be exercised for combining apparently 
disconnected facts, and for lounding happy conjectures upon 
the merest hints, were constantly diminishing in number, and 
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that tliere would soon cease to be any opportunity for their 
employment or display. He was entering upon fields in which 
no more discoveries were to be made, and no lost constitutions 
to be recionstructed out of a few scattered fragments, and pre- 
sented to the eye aa whole and sound political entities ; "we can 
I’eadily imagine an undefined consciousness of this rendering him 
indisposed to proceed. 

We liave seen that the professorial chair to which Niebuhr 
had been appointed was in the newly established University of 
Berltn. When we read the names of his coadjutors, Savigny, 
Nicolovius, Schleicrmacher, Buttmann, Heindorf, Spalding, and 
others, we cannot but feel how much better tliese things are 
managed in Germany than in this countiy. Hi?re is a list of 
most yhle and eminent men got together as soon as their services 
are required, and witli the utmost facility ; while we all of us 
know tJiat in our great and famous Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, although they possess the most magnifieent endow- 
ments in the world for the promotion of learning, nothing of the 
. kind ean be done. Be it so, then, ■with them ; for it is impossible 
for ns any longer to do\ibt but that tbey arc prevented by some 
i7isup(’rab]e obstacle from employing tbeir funds for tlio purposes 
for wbieli (hey were designed. But wdiy, in tbo name of common 
sens(.‘, has notliiiig been done in London? Here were no 
ohsiai inn tint traditions, no adverse privileges; eveiything that 
was desirable was evidently practicable ; tbiTe was on the spot 
a })opulntioii of two millions and a half to support a University 
worrii sujiporting. An abnndaucg, too, of able men were at 
hand for tutors and professors. And yet, with all our oppor- 
tunitii^s, everybody kiHws that our London University is a still 
greater failure than even our old exclusive ones. The reason 
is liere sufficiently manifest ; if the salaries had been such as 
would have enabled us to secure tlie seiwices of the most eminent 
men in iJieir several departments, men whose names would attract 
students fri^m all quarters, because each would he considered the 
highest authority upon the subject he taught, and would feel that 
in all he taught ho must be careful to maintain the reputation he 
had already acquired, then there can* he no doubt but that the 
London University might have started up from the first into an 
institution of great utility and power. The salaries of the masters 
of tlie Boston High School show how much better these things 
are understood even in America. 

Towards the end of April, 1818, Niebuhr’s professorial duties 
were for a short time inteinipted by a summons to assist as tlie 
representative of Prussia, jointly with other commissioners, in 
tlie provisional administration of the districts reconquered from 
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th€ French. Stein, his old patron, acted in the commission as 
tlie representative of llussia. Tliis appears to have been a <(reat 
stumbling-block to Niebulir, and we find that his quickness of 
temper and inability to appreciate tlio duties of the position in 
which the fortunes and convulsions of the times had placed his 
former chief, were productive throughout the summer of much 
unpleasant feeling, wliicli at last led to his return, in November, 
to Berlin. In the February following he was sent to Holbuid, 
to carry on some negotiations upon the subjet;t of the subsidies 
to be received from Knglaiid. Towards tbe close of the summer 
we again find him in Berlin, employed in giving lessons on 
finance to die Crown Prince. ^ * 

in the month of June, 181.5, he lost his first wire. She 
appears to liavo been, like her sister, Madame Heiisler, n ^^oman 
of unusual intellectual culture, and wius evi(l(‘ntly well adaptc^d 
to be the companion tiirongh life of such a man as Nit'ladir. 
She liad sympathized with him in all Ids studies, and it might 
tilmost be said, had sliared them. Her last wish was, that he 
should, for her sake, continue his histon^ 

Niebuhr fdt this loss severely ; she iiad bc^tui the w'ife ol“ his 
youth, and the object of his lirst alfections ; and w'itb her memory 
were now associated all liis early as})irations, struggles and sue- 
cesses ; the maniuT, however, in whieli lor some time he expressed 
his sense of the loss lie had sustained, gives us the idea (perhaps 
on tills side of the chauiiel w^e are too nndi‘monslralivt' to ho 
judges in point ot sentiment) of his regarding it as a inatli^r of 
duty to provide against the possibility of bis forgetting lier, 
railier tbau of his heart lieing burdened "‘jitii an insupportable 
grief. In the following summer, how'ever, having obtained tbe 
appointment of i’russian minister at Borne, he left Ib-rlin in 
July, taking with him tlie niece of his sister-in-law', JMadanie 
llensler, as his second wii’e. 

In the following year lie became a father for tlie first time, and 
the cliild proving a boy, was named Marcus. 

It is difficult to understand what place he allow'ed his second 
wife in his heart. IjOiig after his union wdtb her, he continued 
the practice of observing the anniversaries of the leading events 
connected with his lirst marriage, and appears to have expected 
his second wife to sympathize with him on these occasions. 
Some singular exhibitions of bis feelings upon this subject occur 
in his lettcj's. In giving his sister-in-law an account of the 
birth of liis son — an event which had been the result of mu(di 
protracted suffering to the mother — he says — ‘ In my terrible 
‘ anxiety, I prayed inost earnestly, and entreated iny Milly, too,’ 
(his first wile) ‘for help. When she was at the worst, and she 
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‘ leant her weary head against me, itlmost dying, she sighed out — 
‘ Oh ! cannot Amelia send me a blessing?’ (Vol. ii. p. 101.) A 
few months afterwards, in writing to the same Iriend a description 
of his feelings during a dangerous illness, from which lie was 
at the time slowly retovering, he says — ‘ 1 felt it sad to die thus 
‘ in a foreign land ; hut I was indoseribahly (;alm, and quite peace- 
‘ fill in the prospect of another life. My Milly, with her love, 

‘ would have embraced me with joy. 1 more than once chose the 
‘ day on wliich I wished to die, and hesitated betw^een tbo 8th and 
‘ 0th of October — the the day of Milly’s and my arrival at 

‘Eerlin ; tlie second, that on which 1 laid her in the grave, where 
^ 1 (flialjjpever liavc the ardently desired blessing of , resting by 
‘her siue’ (vol. ii. p. 108). And yet, within a year of Milly’s 
death, .lie had taken her suceessor ; from the day of his union with 
whom a, twelvemonth had already hardly passed, during wdiieh 
time, t(:) 0 , she liad jireseiitcd him will) Ijis first child, tlie very joy 
and pride of his heart. Ami in the same letter he speaks oV the 
devotion of his second wife, and of the nieiital and bodily siiffer- 
iiig liis own illness had caused her, in eonserpienee of its Ijaving 
iojIow(Hl so e]os(‘ly u])on lier own unusually had eonfincTrient. 
Of the misery, however, in wliich Ids death would liave leit her, 
no thought appears to liavc cn^ssed his mind; nor does he 
speak of liis having liimself experienced ilui least distress at the 
anfi(.‘i])ation of her ajqmrently inevitable In'ronvcment, his whole 
mind being pve-oeeuiiied with the prosiiect of his reunion witli 
MiJly. 

^ Snell iiieonsistencics of feeling were very elmracteristic of the 
man; indeed, his feelings being on most occasions so very ditlerent 
from those ol ordinary mortals (we know, as we have alri'adv inti- 
mated, (hat in speaking in tiiis way we lay ourselves open to the 
grave uecusatioii ot not understanding the intneacies and refine- 
ments ol (feniian seiitinient), and his revulsions from one jiole of 
sentHiient to tlie other being so frequent and rapid, there i.s reiilly 
110 foreseeiyg how he ^vill feel on any subject; nor arewef^Tn 
very well able to argue from a previous acquaintaiu’e with his 
general sentiments, what will be his views of any particular (;lia- 
raetei* or event. Jn this remark we, of course, include his (qiinions, 
which, as they were with Niebuhr, wdio hated reasoning and reflec- 
tion, little move than deductions from his feedings, largely illus- 
trated from the stores of his capacious and well-furni shed memory, 
were always, antecedently to their expression, involved in the same 
kind of uncertainty, and were afterwards, too, liable to the same 
kind of changes. The grounds wliich he gives in the following 
paragraph for believing wliat he otherwise would have disbidieved, 
really appear to apply more or loss to all his c^jnclusions. 
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^It gives me/ lie savs, ‘paftioular satisfaction to read what is 
frequently fvsscrted at the present day, that the rate of mortality is 
much diminished as compared to former times. Formerly I refused 
to believe it, because it is certainly hard to linderstand. Now that 
I have children, 1 am too -much interested the question not to 
believe it.’ — Vol. ii. j). 330. 

Some instances of these inconsistences and sudden changes will 
contribute to an understanding of the working of Niebuhr’s mind-, 
hrom his youth up he had felt the grt*atest esteem and regard for 
the English nation ; all in a moment, however, he takes a violent 
aversion to us, bec^ause in the Greek question the action of our 
government had not been in accordance with what Were |pon this 
subject his wishes and expectations; and which were, in our 
ojiinion, very unworthy of one who had studied history so long, 
for he seems to have amused himself with the visionary idea that the 
liUirature of old Greece would make the Greeks of to-day, when they 
cannot but be the weakest pf)wer in Europe, what the Greeks of 
anti(piity were at the time when they were the foremost people of 
all the world. We will, however, for the purpose of allowing him 
a little more reason for this rapid inversion of his opinion (jon- 
ceining us, throw into the scale the fact tluit the KdinhunjU Re- 
view liad treated his history somewhat disrespectfully. That this 
was amply sufficient to sink us below zero in his estimation, may 
he inferred from such assertions of his iniallihility as the follow- 
ing ; ‘ If ever a human being existed so persuaded of thf? eorrect- 
‘ ness and truth of his view of the ■world, that he could stake Jus 
^ life upon it, I am that man. I know that I sec truly, as I know 
‘ that 1 exist’ {vol. ii. p. And aga^, more pointedly, and 

with equal plainness of speeuli — ‘ He who refuses r(‘spcct to my 
Miistory, deserves none liimself' (vol. ii. p. hh). Tliough in the 
same letter lie had said only a few lines before that this same his- 
tory wuis in a great measure the result of ‘ guessing and divining 
and that it could not he supposed that 'many would have su<*h a 
‘ faCTilty of intuition as would enable them to partake in his con- 
' viotioiis.’ He is here alluding to his supposed skill of divina- 
tion, hut he ought, w^e think, to have remembered that, in the old 
days, wla n this mystenous means of acquiring knowledge was 
held in honour, no potentau.*, what.ever might be the cause he 
was undertaking, -was ever brought to a stand still for w^ant of the 
assistance and emjouragement wdiich this art could supply, for its 
conclusions being always foregone, anytliing will do, not for a 
reason, for it is an art wdiich does not reason, and is afraid of 
reason, hut for something wffiich may be interpreted into a sanc- 
tion. J t would not be fair to omit, that, upon its subsequently 
appearing that his history was, after all, meeting with a very 
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good reception among ua, he again took us partially into his 
favour. 

'J’heoretically Niebuhr was enamoured of liberty. He often 
speaks of the class of peasant proprietors with very becoming 
feelings of regard, th^ugli in a manner which .shows that he con- 
founded their intellectual with tlieir moral value to the state ; 
wliile of the nobility he speaks with a degree of (iontempt and 
av(.Tsion whitdi we can hardly think that even the effeteness of the 
<;rdt'r in Noitlieni Germany could have rendered justifiable. In 
writing to liis friend Moltke, he says, M do not like medical men, 

‘ in general ; they fonn the most arrogant and unprincij»led oif 
‘ ailVlasaes, next to the nohlea, and rival the priests (as they used 
‘ to he, lor they an*, on quite a different road) and the political 
‘ ecoiiojiiists.’ * ‘ That this liatred towards the class does not ex- 
‘ tuiiil to every individual is, of course, to be understood ; why, I 
‘ ('ven like and estcian individuals among the nobility' (Letter 
xviii). A few pages later, in eulogizing to the same friend, liim- 
srM'a noble, Massillon’s History of the Minority of Louis XV., 
lie adds, with evident gusto, M)o not speak of it to those of your 
‘order; Massillon was no friend to that; on the contrary, he 
‘ abhorred it.' Tn writing to a Ihendin IsOO, he asks euthiisiasti- 
cally, ‘Do you not love the Tyrolese ? Tlieir leaders are ]>lehoians.’ 
We niiglit multiply (piotalions of this kind to almost any extent, 
foi* ho was always loud in his exelamations agiiinst tin? blindness 
of those wl)o imagined that any good can result, from the attempt 
to niaintuiuor rovivil'y ‘ worn-out and decrepit forms.’ Niisni'prise 
need he .Celt a,t linding him enUataining tliesc sentiments, even 
*alllioiigli lie apju'ars to have allowed them to override his reason ; 
hut it is u matter for astonislimont to lind that, notwithstanding 
Ins feeling in this way, it always appears, whenever an opportunity 
for doing something arises, that, after all, the last thing he wishes 
to set? done is, tliat there should he any practical advance among 
his contemporaries in the direetiou of liberty or equality. .Political 
agitation foi; the purpose oi' scouring coiistitntional freedom, The 
very method of proeeeding which he seems to have deemed most 
praiseworthy in the ancient Romans, he utterly abhorred in Ger- 
mans, IVenclunen, and modem Italians. We look in vain for an 
indication of any interest felt by him in any of those reforms 
or movements, the success of wliioh we arc all agreed in consider- 
ing necessary for the elevation and well-being of the humbler 
classes ; and that wliich we jdace first of all — the ediKiation of 
these classes — he studiously depreciated, and evidently viewed 
with fear. 

It will not be worth while to notice particularly several other 
instances, which occur to our recollection, of this inconsistency 
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and oscillation of opinion, on minor, but still important points. 
His st^ll-contradictions, however, on the subject of religion, we 
must not pass over in entire sdlenoe. In a long and well-con* 
sidered letter, dated 181‘2, and entirely devoted to this purpose, he 
gives a very candid and interesting account «of the state and history 
of liis sentiments and opinions regarding religion : he tells us 

‘ That his intellect eai-ly took a soejdical direction .... That in 
riper years, and through the study of history, lie eame hack for the 
lirst time to the sacred hook.s, which he read in a purel)’^ critical spirit,, 
and with the purjiose of studying their contents, as the groundwork of 
one of the most remarkable ])]ienomeua in the history of the woi’ld 
.... That he needl'd no Wolfeuhuttle' fragments to di|[,*ovi^ the 
discreiiancies of the (xospels, and the impossibility of even drawing the 
outliiu's of a tenable history of the life of Jesus by sueh criticism. 
That in the Messianic allusions to the Old Testament lie eoiild 
recognise no prophecies, and could explain all the passages adduced 
witli ])(.*i'teot ease .... Tliat he could not claim to hi* considered as a 
Protestant Cniristian ; that Lutlu*r would not have recognised such a 
claim, for that he was far from hav ing so firm a faith in these olijeets,’ 
(apiiarcntlv tlie divinity and oflices of Ohrist,) ‘so vivid a ei'Kaintv of 
them, as tho.se of historical exjiericnce ; that tln.‘v were still only in, 
and among his thoughts, not external to, and ahovi* liim.’- - Vol. i. ]>. JMo. 

No sooner, however, does he heeium; a father tliiin lie at. dufr* 
deteriiiines — indeed, helure the child is a mouth ohl he announces 
the di'i.eL’ininatioii — that -‘the child shall believe in the li'iter <d‘ the 
‘ Old and New Testaments' (vol. ii. ji. 10*-^) ; and, as if to show I bar 
his own opinions on these subjects wereunclianged, Ibr the eoutrarv 
might have been implied from sueh an aunomicemcnt, he adds 
‘ that he intends to nurture in his son, frifm his iufaney, a linn 
'faith in all that lie had himself lost, or felt nneertain ahoul.’ The 
best commentary upon this deeluratgin of Nielmhr’s, is to imagine 
tor a nioinent the jiicture- of little Marcus asking his fathev, 
wlietlu r he did himself believe in the truth of some snp^iosed fai^t 
or doctrine wliich he had been earnestly telling tla* tdiibl ought to 
he believed V Again, on tin*, next ]>age, we find him saying that 
the id('a of a I’uture existiuice presents itself to his mind merely as 
a possihilily met liy other and opposite ]K>ssihilities ; that ht'cnnld 
only have iaiih through a supernatural communication, or wondtirs 
and signs beheld by his own eyes; that it is one thing to resjieet, 
and not to reject, (piile another really to believe. And yet, ut ])age 
15(1, he deelares that he shall lake care that liis son he so taught 
that even ‘ all the religious pnieliees that have fallen into disuse in 
'our itgo shall he a necessity and a law to him.’ We feel con- 
siderable reluctaiK^e in bringring these passages together, for wo 
]nu*dly need say even to those whose acajuaintanee with Niebuhr’s 
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life and writings is most superficial, that he was in his inmost 
nature of a very deeply religious disposition: it was, however, 
absoliitoly necessary that it should be done in order to show how 
weak hh jiulffment proved whenever it was brought in contact with 
Ins sentiments. ]S’o» was it unconsciously that he allowed his 
judgment to he overborne in this manner : it was with him a deli- 
l)erate act. In a letter to his sister-in-law he entreats her to strive 
against what he calls the tendency of her mind to analysis, adding, 

‘The value of every earthly good and liappiness may indeed be 
explained away by reasoning, just because what makes it good and 
lovely is not a thing belonging to the region of ideas, and cannot be 
founfied on itleas alone; Init unless you can completely transl'onn 
yourself into Klinger’s cold intellect, it seems to me that eveii in the 
cleiu-est mind this must introduce a j'alse state of feeling, which may 
indeiHl ‘suflice for pn'sent comlbrt, hut is not good in itself. Forgive 
me til is warning; it is the only one wdiich J think you need, on 
account of your propensity to solve everything by reasoning Per- 
ha}>s, too, I Wiwn you lieeiiusc 1 envy you this faculty, though I would 
not wisli to make use of it.’ — V'^ol. i. p. 279. 

We so far agree with Nitdiuhr as to admit at onc’o that reason 
iieitlier is nor can be, the sole guide of any man : our opinions, 
no It'ss than our coriduet, are tJie result of the joint, action of 
reason and iuHtiiietive feelings. It was intended that their aetion 
should be (.u.>mbiii(!d, and the result a single line; Nielmlir, bow’- 
ever, d(.liberat.(‘ly allowed them to ac^t on sejiarate, and often 
divt.’j'ging, linos. Tim two following passages wdll slunv how 
largt? an element of suljeetiveuess lie had admitted into his phi- 
•losopliy. In speaking of popular edneation he says, that ‘ it is 
‘ only valuable in so hir as it is a true a{)])roximatiou to that free 
' sjiiritnal life, where the soul dwells in a world of ideas and 
‘ notiims, in wliieh the of simse is transmuted, mid on 

Svliieli it becomes dependent.* (Yol. i. ]). 219.) That Juan was 
th(' measure of all things, is a mi're joke compared with this 
transj nutation of tlie world of sense liy, and depeiidenee of it 
upon, our i*deas and iiolious. The spiritual lite that can elVcet 
this well deserves to he called free. And in the same strain 
we lind him eiinneiating that ‘ it must la^ indubitable to every one, 

‘ with the exception of tliose who can satisfy themselves with defi- 
‘ nitions and explanations, wdiich are nothing better than reason- 
‘ ing in a circle, that there exists a wisdom and a truth above the 
‘ s])])ore of our sciences — a wisdom and a truth which hear the 
‘ same relation to them as the living creature does to its del inea- 
‘ tion.’ Whether this piece of transcendentalism was intended as 
a periphrasis of the old Platonic idea, or of a kind of Prima Phi- 
losuphia, we will leave to the decision of the reader. As, how- 
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ever, our science appears after all to be a transcript or delineation 
of these snpersensuous truths, we need not make it a matter of 
violent regret that the said truths are above the sphere of science; 
soiiiehow or other, science has.succeeded in extracting their phi- 
losophy from the clouds. <1 

After [I residence at Home of nearly four years, Niebuhr re- 
ceived instmctions from Berlin for tlie negotiation of a concordat; 
and in the following year, 1821, he had brought the preliminaries 
of the business to such a stat^ of forwardness, that Hardenberg, 
uptm his arrival at Rome, found that there was little left for him 
to do beyond the ratification of the treaty. In 1823 he applied 
for, and obtained his recall, having been induced to take'^tliis 
step mainly through the continued ill-Iicalth of his wife. On 
returning lo Germany he took up his n^sidenoo nt Bonn. 

Niebuhr’s mode of life, while he filled th(^ post of Prussian 
amhnssiidor at Rome, reflects much credit upon liis good sense. 
IP' never gave into wlnit would have been in him the wiiakness 
of endeavouring to gain admission to whnt is calftd the host 
so{Mety. He was quite aware that his attainments and pursuits, 
and that the conscientiousness of las conduct, elevated liim into 
a ])osition very superior, in the estimation of all right- judging 
persons, to that of those who would have' pr(‘sum('d to desj)ise 
hi?n on account of his birth, and who would liave regarded las 
love of learning, and studious huhiis, ratlau' us woaknessi^s to 
ho pfirdoned, than as houourahle distinctions. He felt, very pro- 
perly, tliat lie would have been degrading himsell’, iiad he, by 
seeking their society, — than wdiich, indeed, nothing could U) him 
have h(M‘n more irksome and valueless — ^admitted that they were 
even his equals. As far, therefore, as was admissible in the 
representative of Prussia, he <-onsulted in his establislnnent and 
scaaely his own tastes only. Wo this, not from any idi.Mi tltut 
Niclmlir s example might with advantage })e generally followed : 
most persons among those who oe(tnpy similar posts arc so cir- 
cumstanced, that to attempt anything of the kind would in them 
he ridiculous ufl’ectation; in him, hoAvever, hy reason of his unte- 
(a-nlents and of his pursuits, this straight-forward 8impli(Uty, and 
even homeliness, of life were most thoroughly beicoming. 

During his residence in Italy his eyes were in no degree blinded, 
tltrongl) the afl’cetion and veneration he luul ever felt for the old 
Roinans, to the lamentable degeneracy, indeed, to the utter worth- 
lf3ssuess, in his view, of their modem representatives. Whether from 
fact, or from Ids tendency to depreciate everything modem, he 
could not find in the cluiractcr of the latter n single virtue, or any 
indications upon which some little hope might rest. He seems 
to have tiiought of them mu(jh as Arnold did, when lie said that 
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their soldiers were incapable of fighting, their magistrates of 
administering justice, and their priests of believing. Niebuhr 
appears to have been struck very forcibly, while at Rome, with 
the astonisliing ignorance of the upper classes ; he complains that 
for generations the city had not prodiujed a man of eminence in 
any department of literature or science. He regarded, in short, 
tlie modern Romans as the most debased members of the European 
family: the position in which he himself stood towards the Holy 
,8eo of course obliged him to be silent in his letters, upon what 
he must have known was the main cause of this degradation. 

During his first winter at Ronn, he returned, after an interval 
of teif years, to his history, and made considerable progress witli 
the ]>reparation for the press of the third volume. The reader 
will recollect that it had been intended at the time that the lec- 
tures of the winter of 1811-12 should have appeared as the third 
volume of his history, hut that, for reasons to which wo alluded, 
this piihlieatioji did not take place. ]n the following May, leav- 
ing at fionn his wife, who had just presented him with a second 
son, he went to Berlin, with the view of maldng arrangements for 
his future life. The Winter of 1821-25 he spent in the capital, 
jind in the following summer obtained permission to retire to 
Bonn, upon the same salary he had received before he had 
accepted the appointment of Prussian minister at Home; the 
post assigned him being that of a supernumerary professor of 
history. This position he held for the remainder of his life. 

In the summer of 182(>, he published the second edition of the 
first volume of liis history. Of this, however, it is hardly cor- 
rect to speak as of a new edition, for it was substantially a new 
work. Eifteen years of subsequent study, and a long residence 
in Italy, had largely increased his knowledge of antiquity; and 
this increase of knowledge had had its due effect in working luim- 
l)erloss modifications, and reversals, of his former opinions, all of 
Avhicli, with a fearless conscientiousness, which always characterized 
him in matte|;s of opinion, he now fully acknowledged. This, of 
course, obliged him to re-write the greater part of the work; for 
the second volume, also, was in its turn submitted to the same 
proc(?ss of reconstruction* 

In the summer of 1828 he visited Holstein, for the purpose of 
renewing his acquaintance with his relations, whom he had not 
seen for twelve years. It was at this time that he projected a 
mTw edition of the Byzantine HistorianSy undertaking himself 
the revision of Agathias. In writing to his friend Savigny about 
the plan and prospects of the undertaking, he asks, pertinently 
enough, ‘ Is it not a great thing that a publisher and a philo- 
‘ logist should be able to accomplish, at furthest in six years, 
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*' a work that was but partially carried out in sixty years, under 
‘ the auspices aud with the munilicent aid of Louis XIV. ?’ He 
does not, however, acknowledge, tlirough his constont tendency to 
depreciate his own times, that a wider diffusion, at the present 
day, of intelligent interest in the history' of past had anything 
to do with acdiievements of tliis kind, but ascribes the whole of 
Ids contemplated success to a supposed fashion of buying expen- 
sive works as a kind of ornamental furniture. The favourable 
reception of his own history, in spite of its Biiigularly heavy and 
involved style, ought to have softened his heart a little in his 
judgments of his contemporaries. J3ut so it was with him through- 
out his life : because the growth of society did not assume the 
impossible forms which alone he considered desirable, he could 
discover nothing in any direction but shallowness and presump- 
tion, degeneracy and decay. 

False ideas of this kind respecting the character and tendencies 
of our modem civilization, appear, throughout his life, to have 
clouded his judgment, and even, as might have been expeded in 
one who felt so strongly, to have seriously affected his happiness 
and peace of mind. He is always repeating, in the most ener- 
getic language he can use, that ‘ he despairs of the age and of pos- 
terity.’ In writing to his friend Savigny, he prefaces this (inun- 
dation of his feelings by telling liim that ‘his f’ussandru- spirit 
‘says that his friend’s writings wull be of no avail ; that it is ini- 
‘ possible to turn the broad shallow' current of I lie age into a 
‘ deeper channel.’ He can speak well only of Tlrandis, Bunsen, 
‘ some excellent young men ’ wuth whom they were actpiainted, 
and ‘ his dear young artists.’ The artists hero alluded to were 
some young Oerman painters whom Mebulir had treated at Borne 
with much kindness, and wdio have since contributed very largely 
to the creation of what is now^ known as the modern German 
school of art. He regards the age, writing in 1822, ‘ as iIkj com- 
‘ mencement of the literary decline oi his nation.’ Nor are the 
melancholy prospects of England overlooked: ‘ England’s rapidly 
‘ accelerating decline is,' he says, ‘ a very remarkable and mournful 
‘ phenomenon ; it is a mortal sickness for which there is no 
‘ remedy. I liken the English of the present day to the Homans 
‘of the third century alter Christ.’ And again, ‘my heart has 


‘ become estranged from England ; the period of her glory has 

* passed away The whole moral condition of the nation 

‘ is degenerating, though to a great extent this is as much its 
‘ mislbrtune as its fanlt The middle class is becoming 


‘quite extinct.’ In the preface to the second edition of the 
second volume of his history, he tells us that ‘ unless God sends 
‘ us some miraculous help we have to look forward to a period 
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‘ desti’iiction similar to that which tlie Roman world experienced 
‘ about the middle of tlie third century of oui^ eera — to the anni- 
‘hilation of prosperity, of freedom, of civility, of knowledge,’ 
implying that, according to his estimate of history, the circum- 
' stances of the world and the resources of <;ivilization were, twenty 
ycai’s ago, just what they were when there was but one civilised 
power in Europe, and that, from a combination of kremediable 
evils, none of which now exist, was tottering to its inevitable fall. 
He never loses an opportunity of expressing himself emphatically 
upon this subject. Our bist quotation wo took from a note at 
p, 400, vol. ii. On the same page lie assures us tluit ‘ his expres- 
‘ si(%is about llic impoiidiijg future, its retrogression towards 
‘ barbarism, the flight of the sciences and muses, will be reco- 
‘ gnised by posterity as the view of an unprejudiced contemporary 
rather, we should say, of one who, looking at the events of his 
own day througli the misty medium of antique learning, wa« 
incapable of making out their retd mtigiiitude and true cbaracU?!*. 
He is of opinion that ‘ no eftectual assistance is to be hoped for 
‘from chaniljei*s and municipalities.’ His panacea is, ‘to rule 
Svilb. eouscientiousness, virtue, and love: this,’ he says, ‘would 
‘ be the only salvation ; by tliis means the goal would infallibly 
‘ be readied.’ The three main causes of all that he deplores tue 
‘ shallowness,’ ‘ presumption,' and ‘ luxury.' And this, wdiidi 
would have been unworthy of Kiel, is the result of all his expe- 
rieiKH* and vnst enuliti'on ! He cannot understand the vrorking of 
the jaqiular mind. He seems to have liud no idea of the causes 
which bad set it at woik, or of the objects towards which it was 
“moving. Why should the people think at all ? Politics are a 
study with which the multitude are not in any way eoneernc'd : 
they belong exclusively to a few favoured mortals; everybody 
else who gives an opinion is arrogant and supei'ficial ; it is a 
crime to have a wish. He is so shocked at the prospect of a 
political movement in Italy, tiiat he deckree with all the emphasis 
he can command, that ‘ thoroughly bad as is the government of 
‘ the priests, it is his full conviction that il‘ the power were to fall 
‘ into the haiuls of other classes, the stajte of afi'airs would be 
‘ incomparably worse.’ In the mklst, however, of his visions of 
approjudiing barbarism, and of his despair for Catholics and 
Protestants, government and people, nobles, middle, and indus* 
trial classes, there was one grain of consolation — Germany 

still had her professors. 

‘ Believe me,* he says entreatingly, yet authoritatively, ‘these are not 
prejudices. I have studied the history of the legtskticm of many 
nations tlirough a series ri’ centuries ; and hence I know where we are 
standing, and whither we are going; In our there are men 
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excellent, both in mind and heart, as are to be found anywhere. Here 
is Brandis, Nitzseh, an extraordinary man ; and several others among 
the professors in Bonn are worthy of all honour. One of the most 
distinguished, whom I should probably never have heard of in his 
retired comer, if he had not sent me some egsays tlirough M. von 
Stein, is a Dr. Schulze, in Hamm, unquestionably a real historical 
genius, and moreover, an admirable writer. So, too, I became ac- 
quainted with Pertz and Blulime, when in Rome. But sound sense 
and sound morality are not general among us, as they were with our 
forefathers. In the pettiest towns there Jire billiards and clubs, and 
family life exist.s no longer. The revolution is vanquished, and whoever 
now fears revolts sees pliantoms ; but as to what will come next, I 
have no presentiment of good.’ ^ 

We must acknowledge that it was somewhat hard, that after 
having discovered the Jive rigliteom men, not among such 
statesmen as Stein and Hardenberg, or in the ranks of a 
])atriotic army, but where nobody else would Imve looked for 
them, in their retired corners, he should have found liimself for- 
bidden to indulge the hope that his discovery might save, or at 
least be of some benefit to, the state. 

The fact is, that with respect to the current events of l)i.s duy 
lie remained throughout his life in the state of mind wbi(di wtt find 
not uncommon among medical students at the commencement of 
their career: when a young man, who has never before had 
occasion to tiiink about the functions of tlie various ojgaiis of 
his system, begins the study of medicine, the chances are, tliat he 
discovers that he is afflicted in succession with half the mortal 
complaints with which his siiidics mal^Q him acquainted — lo-day 
there are tubercles on his lungs, to-moiTow lie is suffering from 
ossification of the heart ; he then finds that liis liver is con 
gested, and so on, till at length having learnt to estimate real 
differences as well as apparent resemblances, he begins to 
acknowledge that somehow or other In^ has surmounted all his 
maladies, and is now as sound and healthy as any man need wish 
to he. But this latter point Niebuhr never reached. Years only 
rendered more inveterate liis habit of applying to present circum- 
stances, in consequence of the undue importance be assigned to 
partial resemblances, his knowledge of the past. Tliis knowledge 
completely mastered his judgment. Instead of analysing modem 
events, and judging in this way of their time character, and of the 
direction in which they were tending, he assumed at once not 
an instructive or suggestive analogy, but an essential identity 
between the present and the past, and then logically inferred a 
second overthrow of civilization. His judgment was the victim 
of his memory. An incidental illustration of liis habitucil way of 
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thinking upon these subjects is supplied by the fact of his having 
published a translation of the Philippics of Demosthenes, for the 
purpose of raising tlie patriotism of the Germans: into so 
grotesque an absurdity a person who understood his own age 
never could have falfen. 

One who, with an eye trained in the field of general history, 
looks out upon the actual condition of continental Europe, though 
he would at the present moment find the aspect of affairs infinitely 
worse than anything that w^as presented t^venty-five or thirty 
years ago to IS’iebuhr’s contemplation, would regard the result 
without despondency, when he considered the causes of what is 
no^ going on, and the resources of modern civilization. Tt is 
true that of late years the despots of tlie continent Itavc vastly 
inorensed their armed forces: they arc now maintaining standing 
armies of a greater aggregate than could perha])S have been regu- 
larly maintiuned some centuries ago by tlie whole wxudd. }3ut 
bothin what obliges them to do this, and in what enables them to do 
it, Ave sec tlieir inovitahlo overthrow. They are obliged to do this 
because mind and consciousness have (?very whore been roused, not 
by tlieir oppressions, for we should see no grounds for hope if that 
were the only cause, but by the rapid and universal dissemination 
of ideas wliicli have been duveloped by the progress of events and 
by the spontaneous and irrepressible groAVth of the civilisation 
which is daily modifying society, '.rhis is what has neces- 
sitated thes(! jriighty armies. The question then is, wliieh will 
gain the ultimate victory, these ideas or ihest^ armies? We 
^believe tliat even those who sway the destinies of the despotic 
governments of Europe are fnlly coiiseioiis that these ideas must 
go on gaining strength, and tliat though lliey may he combated 
and kept down for a time, yet that eventually llio opposition of 
mere bi-ute force must fall before tliem. Eliminating, then, alto- 
gother from our consideration the moral support, wdiich tlie pro- 
sperity, strength, and example of England and Americainust give to 
these ideas, wc see in the irrepressible growth of the cause which 
has roused despotism into such unwonted activity the certainty of 
its eventual fall. Wo come to the same conclusion when avc con- 
sider that what enables them to maintain these unprecedented 
standing armies is the enormous increase wdiich has taken place 
in tlie numbers and wealth of their subjects. In this also we 
foresee the inevitable overthrow of despotism. Wealth in these 
days is acquired not by the sword but by the exercise of the intel- 
lect. There was a time when none were rich but a few barons, 
who, by violence and plunder, and by keeping the producing classes 
in a state of slavery, engrossed tlie produce of the little labour 
possible under such a state of things: after, however, centuries 
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of conflict, throughout which victory has ever been on the side of 
commerce, industry, labour, and intellect, society has been recon- 
structed upon a new basis. Power is passing into the hands of tlie 
jiroducers of wealth; and though at the present they may, from a 
combination of‘ causes, be incapable of resisting the despots whom 
they are supporting, yet as tlieir wealth is rapidly increasing, and 
as they have for their allies in the approaching struggle increas- 
ing intelligence and increasing numbers, we will not, as Niebuhr 
did, ^ despair for the age and for posterity.’ 

We have been speaking of Niebuhr’s total misconception of 
the character of his times — of all that was going on around 

him there \^s nothing upon which his distempered eye could rest 
with satisfaction. Having become familiar with his tone upon 
these subjects, for tliroughout his life he saw^ contemporary events 
in this light, we were hardly taken by surprise at meeting from 
time to time in his letters -some of the most curious instances of 
histoi-y run mad that we ever fell in wutli. In speaking of the eman- 
cipation of Spanish America, he says, ‘ truly the independence of 

* these States opens an abyss; the WYifaruZ arrangement would have 
‘been that Europe should liave traded with these countries through 
‘tb(^ medium of an emporium such as Cadiz. How'ever, of wlmt 
‘ use is it to know this?’ (Yol. ii., p* 35^-4.) His doubt as to 
the use of such knowledge as this is certainly not unreasonable. 
Eveivbody is familiar with the nan*ow and jealous restri<tioiis of 
Spaiiisli colonial nile, hut now it appears that, after all, that rule 
was liberal and enlightened enough in compariHon wuth the vagaries 
of historical pedantry. 'J’he genealogy of this idea of his is not, 
far to seek : because emporia wore neoe?ji«ary for commerce in the 
earlier ages of civilization (a necessity which of course arose out 
of the enormous difficulties and unoerniinty of communication at 
that epoch) he W'Ould, therefore, in this nineteenth ceiituiw have 
confined the interchange of the commodities of the old and of 
the new w^orld to a single port. Probably, however, tliis w as the 
parentage of his idea only on one side ; on the other side it may 
have originated in his dislike to any political movement in the 
direction of freedom, (with the single exception, perhaps, of that 
of ( Ireecc, upon which his historical associations had made him, 
as we have alreiuly noticed, s<5mewhat unreasonable,) for we find 
him, in wanting to a French friend about the Spanish American 
war of independence, declaring that ‘ he looked upon the recovery of 
‘ Spanish America rather as easy than as impossible, if the F rench 

* govefnmefnt could venture to afford assistance to Spain.’ And 
again, in the following year, in writing to the same friend, he 
reverts with evident feelings of soreness to the same subject, pre- 
dicting that ‘ posterity will pronounce a woe upon those through 
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^ whom Spanish America was rent away, and could not again he 

* brought into subjection.’ 

In writing from Borne in 1822, he says that ‘ if the army moke a 
‘ revolution .... the end may he, that the troops will divide the 
‘ land among themselves in districts, and give rise to a new feudalism.’ 
This follows a lamentation that * old truths are becoming some- 

* thing quite foreign.’ We must acknowledge our unacquaintance 
with any truths, either old or new, which can help us to understand 
such fi prediction. How, in the present state of society and of 
tlie world, soldiers could divide districts ; or, how, su])i)osiiig this 
doiy through some dreadful convulsion of which we are at present 
inciapahle of fonning a con(;eption, feudalism, tmy more than 
Druidism, would he the result, we cannot comprehend except upon 
Niebuhr’s principle, that what will he is what has been. 

In vol. i. p. 290, he makes some remarks upon the Abyssinians, 
which we can hardly suppose tJiat our modem ethnologists would 
bo disj)os('d to endorse : — * The Abyssinians,’ he says, ‘with tlieir 
‘ liv(‘ly curiosity, stand nearly on the same level as the Bussians 
‘ did before Peter the Great ; and in their beautiful climate 
‘ civilization' may develope itself with more completeness and 

* nationality than in Bussia, where it has been spoiled by a bad 

* mode] fis if European civilization could flourish more vigorously 
in an African tlian in an Eurojaaiti race. He then goes on to say, 
tluit ‘ England may perhaps enlist some very senieeahlc soldiers in 
Ml^yssinia.’ For our part, we cannot tell in what service troops 
of such a race could be of much use to us ; they would not, we 

• fear, he found worth their salt. Both tlioso remarks may be 
traced up readily enough to his hist;orical recollections. If 
Abyssinia had been without a history, the first never would have 
been made ; nor would the latter, had there been no record of the 
Cartliaginiaus and Sicilian tyrajits having employed armies of 
mercenaries. Tins reminds us oi' his idea of the tide of Europejm 
civilization being turned, in the on^^e of the dissolution of the 
Turkish empire, from America to Asia Minor and Syria, His 
ancient history is agjiin misleading him. Because* the tide of 
Eui’opean emigration— though, indeed, it was hardly emigration 
in our sense of the word — once set in that direction, (but it was 
at a time when there was no other outlet for it,) he thinks that 
Jt may again, under totally difterent circumstances. Had he ptiid 
a little attention to tlie science of political economy, — for the pro- 
fessors of which lie regretted that tliere were no gallows, — lie 
would have known that there was nothing in Asia Minor, or 
Syria, cnpablo of supporting modem European colonies. 

His ignorance of the grounds and nature of the sentiments 
which give birth to the feeling of nationality, shows itself in his 
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venturiug upon the prediction that France — the very country 
in whioh nature has provided circumstances which must cause 
these sentiments to take deeper root, and to be felt more 
universally tlian is perliaps possible in any other country — 
would one day be dismembered; and tluih, 1 taly, where they are 
naturally the weakest, (for what material need has a Neapolitan 
of a Lombard, or a Venetian of a Florentine ?) would one day be 
united. But here, ns in so many other instances which we have 
noticed, he could not think but that what had been once would 
be again. 

But it w’ould be tedious to multiply these instances; no further 
evidence can be needed for the purpose of showing how litdrally 
true of himself was what lie says of his son Marcus, when speak- 
ing of th(^ success of the method of educating the child wliich he 
had ado 2 )tcd : — ‘ His education amidst antiquity lias been per- 
‘ fectly successful ; the old world is to him the true and real one — 
‘ the modern, only something iiccidental.’ 

Having, then, followed Niebuhr throughout his career — for wo 
Lave now nearly readied its close — and noted, as we have gone 
along. Ids deficiencies as w'cll as his attainments, and the most 
salient peculiarities of his habits of tliought, we arc in a position 
to form an estimate of his merits ns an histoi'icul writer, in the 
first jdaec, we must remark that he was not an historian in the 
sense ill wdiich JThuoydidcs was; for he was totally iiKtapable of 
giving a dispassionate account of the events of his own times. 
Had lie left us anything of the kind, there can be no doubt of the 
w^ay in which it would lie regarded; though not so insipid as, w'e^ 
may he sure that it would have been no less one-sided than, the 
volumes of Hir Archibald Alison. Neither was Niebuhr an 
historian in the sense in which Hallain and Guizot are ; their aim 
is to give a narrative of authentic events ; to show' their causes 
and their consequences, and their bctirings on the progress and 
fortunes of humanity ; his object, however, was not so much to 
narrate as to recover and to discover. He was rather an inves- 
tigator of the archaecdogy of histoiy than an historian ; at all 
events, it is by what he did in this dcqiartment of inquiry that he 
must be judged ; his works do not supply any other foundation 
for the erection of a monument to his memo^}^ The classifica- 
tion of historians, just indicated, is important, because, tliougli 
Niebuhr may have been utterly incapable of the calm cornpre* 
hensiveness of tbe tliree great masters of history just mentioned, 
he may still have done good service to the republic of letters in 
that particular department of investigation to which especially he 
turned his attention. 

We are nowr reviewing the life of Niebuhr as it is presented to 
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US in the volumes which we have placed at the head of this 
article, and not his Koman history ; we cannot therefore enter 
here into the specific merits and demerits of that work ; as, how- 
ever, it is the monument of his genius by which he will be known 
to posterity, in comutenting upon the man and his life, some 
estimate of its value must he set down as it were in a round sura, 
though w^e are precluded from stating and balancing particulars. 
It is vci*y probable, that were Niebuhr iioav alive, he would be 
engaged in revising or rewriting this history, and that wo should 
find'tliat ho was abandoning and modifying as mucli of th? work 
which is now in our hands, as he actually did in that edition of 
whaf lie had advanced in his first. We should not, however, 
consider tliat this affected the peculiar merits and value of the 
work; and we should still be of the same opinion even if his 
opponents were to succeed, as there is some prospect of their 
doing, in domonstrating the greater or less erroneousness of the 
larger portion of his conclusions. Our reason for saying tliis, is 
that tliey could only do this by using the w'eapons which Niebuhr 
did not indeed invent, hut the use of which he has henceforth 
made necessary for all tliose who would either combat his con- 
clusions, or win their spurs in these fields of history. Henceforth, 
no work will ever he read on these obscure parts of history which 
is written in an um.Titjcal spirit. Tliis is in a great measure duo 
to Niebuhr. It is true that the spirit of the age has become 
highly s(uentifie; a scientific spirit pervades the general mind, 
and iiii iiievitalilc eonsequeiu'c of this is, that rational and coherent 
views, and accurate thought, w'ould he recpiired in history, liad 
*Niehulir never >\Titten a line, just as is the case in every other 
dejjartmont of knowledge; this is evidenced by the production of 
such histories as those of Hallam, Guizot, Grote, and Thirlwall, 
and the manner in which they have superseded the works of their 
inaccurate and unscientific predecessors. Niebuhr, however, has 
the merit of having given a migljty impulse to this tcmlcuoy by 
introducing^in the boldest and most uncompromising manner, a 
highly scientific criticism into that part of history which, though 
it may not he the most interesting and instructive, — we mean of 
course its earliest chapters, — w^as the very part wdiich most needed 
such treatment, and had hitherto been most neglected. He 
demonstrated tlie necessity, and the advantage, of rewriting the 
Mole of these parts of history with an inflexible adherence to the 
rule, that nothing was to he accepted as a fact which was repug- 
nant either to our historical and personal experience of human 
affairs, or to tlie evidence and conclusions of philology. To take 
some familiar instances. We do not find either in authentic his- 
tory, or in what we observe at the present day of the growth of 
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nations in any part of tlie world, that a people is efver descended 
ifironi a single family ; he therefore wonld have us reject, for all 
historical purposes, tiny accounts of tliis kind. Such traditions 
are easily explicable. Again, we find in the pages of authentic 
history, and fk)m our own actual observatioii, that every language, 
just like every people, has its pedigree ; and that evei7 language 
is enriched, polished, modified, and changed in a thousand corres- 
pondent ways, by the thousand circumstances which affect the 
respective people who speak them; that new’ combinations of the 
various sections of the human family jiroduce new languages, &c. ; 
for all purposes therefore of accurate history he would assume 
that it ever was so, and that in these changes and modifications, 
and in these pedigrees of language we may trace much of the 
otherwise unrecorded histoi7 of ourrace. 

Tljis is the common-sense view of Niebuhr’s method, and it is 
to be regretted that he himself did anything to dis<;i*edil it by 
talking so much about his supposed pfywers of conjecturing and 
dirining. That this method is applicable mainly to the recovery 
of lost history is evident not only from the character of the in- 
stniments it uses, hut also from the fact that those whose attain- 
ments qualify them for using these instruments, seem naturally to 
employ themselves upon this task; everyone for instance knows 
that Niebuhr’s friend and pupil, the (Jhevfdier Bunsen, is novr 
endeavouring to do for the lost portions of the history of i'^gypt 
what Niehiihr himself endeavoured to do for the similar portion 
of the history of Home. And we rejoice to see the current of 
inquiry taking this direction, for the studemt of history is no\y 
much in need of an intelligible accotjiit of the early relations 
and fortunes of the various people wdio at very* remote ])orio( 1 s 
developed, in the regions lying between the Nile and the Caspian, 
the earliest, and, if the theocracy of Mahomet is to he considered 
as its legitimate issue, the most persistent type of civilization; 
and who were using the arts of civilized life, maintaining an 
extensive commerce, and dwelling in mighty cities, at a time long 
anterior to the date of the'’ oldest traditions of Europe. We com- 
mend this task to the attention of the learned (Tievalior; there is 
perhaps no one more competent to enter upon it than himself; 
for though no one now’ living may be allowed to see the comple- 
tion of a work of this kind, yet it will be no small glory to haye 
sketched the plan of operations, and to have turned the first sod. 
But at all events, when liy on extensive use of philological inves- 
tigation, and by an exercise of that matter-of-fact style of criticism, 
to wdiich we have recourse when we are desirous of forming an 
opinion about the events and characters of our own day, the 
earlier portions of general history shall have been rendered in tel- 
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ligible and coherent, or at least have been reduced Jpom a multi- 
plicity of contradictory and impossible tradi^ons to a iew useful 
facts, Niebuhr will, we doubt not, be remembei^ed as a vigorous 
and fearless pioneer in this work, and his fame will perhaps be 
greater with posterity when they contemplate with gratitude the 
completion of the work which he commenced, than it is -at 
present. 

In speaking in this manner of the earlier and obscurer portions 
of history, we do not forget that history has higher aims than 
antiquarian researches ; in fact, that it becomes little better than 
archeological dilettfintism, unless it supplies tis, from an exten* 
sive observation of the conduct of individuals and of states under 
a vast variety of circumstanc^||iwith conclusions, or rather with 
R philosophy, which shall coimbute towards regulating the aims 
and sentiments of tl)c elite of mankind, and through them of 
henefifing all. Niebuhr was aware that this was its highest use, 
for it: is plain tliat he ever regarded it as a practical study; it is 
equally plain, however, that he had neither the training, the 
position, or the nerve, to gather Irora it much fruit of this kind. 
U’lns can only be doncj by one who lives in a free state, where 
thought and inquiry are unimpeded by the fear of upsetting, by 
th6) th?velopment of ideas, existing systems with which the safety 
of the state, and the social advantages enjoyed by particular 
classes, appear to be bound up. 

But some time back we had noticed that the close of Niebuhr’s 
career was at hand. On the eve of Christmas day, 1880, he was 
•eized with a violent inflammatory attack, originating in a chill 
caiiglit on leaving the news-room at Bonn, where he had been 
biglily excited by reading some intelligence of the French revo- 
lution then in progress. Had he been of a less excitable 
temperament, this intelligence would not have affected liim in 
sucdi a maimer as to throw him into an unusual heat, in which 
case jirobabiy lie would not have felt the transition from tlie 
warm til of the room to the external air. On the night of the 
1st of January, after an illness of oiify seven days, he breathed 
liis last. It is mentioned that, when too weak to read himself^ 
he listciKMl with imndi pleasure and attention to a friend who 
read to liim the original text of Josephus, and that, as the 
reading went on, Niebuhr suggested several emendations. His 
wife, who had long been in delicate health, was so afl’ected by 
liis loss, that she only survived him nine days. They were both 
buried in the same grave. 

It now remains for us to say just a word or two upon the 
volumes which have supplied the text for tins article. The 
Chevalier Bunsen says, (vol. ii. p. 480) 'that it is a collection 
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■ of letters, which is, perhaps, the most valuable that has been 
‘ presented to the world in this country, or at any period.’ This 
is an iimiable over-estimate of friendship. It is a collection which 
eveiy scholar will read with interest ; but not much more, we think, 
can be said of it. As far as Niebuhr s ftftne as an historian is 
coficenied, we are sure that it would have been ver}*' much better 
had the collection never been published. 

In conclusion, we can hardly imagine it to be necessary for 
us to observe, that while discharging our duty, as critics and 
reviewers, of investigating the grounds upon which a high place 
is claimed for Niebuhr in the republic of letters, we woujd not^ 
willingly siiy, nor are we aware that we have said, one word 
which c;oul(l wound unneeessaril^jAe feelings of those who loved 
him for his personal qualities^^hough when regar<l(;d from 
beyond the circle of his friends, he appears to have been a man, 
notwithstanding his great eniditiou, of short siglit and of narrow 
sympathies, and of a temper too easily ruffled by the discovery 
of any divergence of opinion, yet to his friends lie was'wortliy 
of all love. His life throughout supplied a consistent and very 
attractive picture of sincerity, warmth of feeling, and simplicity 
of manners. His con’ospondence with Madame Hensler is cNfii 
more creditable to his heart than it is to his head. A man who 
could love his friends, his wife, his children, liis country, and 
even the good and great of bygone ages, as Niebuhr did, lives 
many lives, if life may be measured by the amount of pleasurable 
emotions >ve experience and communicate. It was our business 
to speak of him us a statesman, and as iin historian; these par<s 
of his character arc juris ; bRt while we were laying 

before our readers our estimate of him as a public man and as a 
teaclicr, and though not the estimate of a devotee, ours will he 
found on the whole very far from being an uutavoiinible one, wo 
lost no opportunity of pointing out the excellencies of his private 
life. 
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Aet. II. — (1.) A}i Accomf of Meteorological Observations in Four 
Balloon Ascents, made under the direction of the Keiv Observatory 
Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. By John Welsh, Esq. Philosophical Transactions, 
1853. ♦ 

(2.) Les Ballons. Mistoire de la Locomotion Aerienne depuis son 
origine jusqtC a nos jours. Par MM. Julien Tueuan et Gekaed 
i)E Nerval. Paris : 1851. 

(3.) A System of Aeronautics : comprehending its earliest Inoestiga- 
tions and Modern Practice and Art, S^^c. ; with a brief History of 
tli^ Author's fdf teen years' Experience in Aerial Voyages. By 
John Wise, Aeronaut. Philadelphia: 1850. 

The last volume of the Philosophical Transactions contains a 
curious paper, the title of which we have placed at the head of our 
pa^e. It gives an account of four remarkable balloon voyages, 
undertaken by English philosophers ; the results of which are, as 
yet, but imperfectly known to the general public. We shall take 
advantage, accordingly, of the revival of interest in the balloon, 
occasioned by these ascents, to give some brief description of its 
recent achievements; in doing which, wc have the o2)portune 
assistance of a readable French and an American work, whose 
titles wo give above. And as the balloon is too generally re- 
gard(^d as a mere toy, and not ranked, as it has claims to ho, 
side by side with the mr-puirq), the barometer, the pneumatic 
trough, the sj^ecifio gravity flask, and tlio other imjjortant instru- 
rftents by which the atmosjfliere is weighed, measured, and 
analysed, it may be well to remind the reader that already it has 
made important additions to our knowledge of the air, and that 
further information may he expected from it. This will better 
appear if we briefly sketch the histoiy of man's attempts to 
navigate the air ; which naturally arrange themselves under five 
epochs : — 

1. The Ffrst Epoch, which dates^ from the beginning of 
liistory down to at least the thirteenth century — although, in 
truth, it lias not come io a close in our own day — is marked by 
the efforts of mankind to imitate and emulate birds and other 
flying creatures, by making and using wings. 

There is no one, we suppose, who has not wished that he had 
the wings of a dove, or could mount upon those of the eagle ; 
though his heart was free from sorrow, and liis longings to rise 
from this earth were prompted by other motives than those which 
actuated the Hebrew king and the Hebrew prophet. The sacred 
records of winged cherubim, of flying angels, and of spiritual 
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existences, wliich could pass from place to place with great 
swiftness, have made men familiar with the thought of winged 
beings superior to themselves. The traditions of all the more 
civilized nations of the world have abounded in tales of celestial 
or infernal visitaats of this earth, who couid annihilate space in 
their rapid journeys; and poets, painters, and sculptors liave 
embodied these conceptions in figures of winged men, women, 
and animals, wliich are familiar to all. Modem science, too, 
has dug. out of the earth the hones of strange extinct hying 
lizards, or pteroxhictyles, with winged hands and feet ; and every 
day has seen the sky filled with birds and butterflies, which 
looked down from their inacce»isible heights on the reptile’man. 
He has been at once tempted, defied, encouraged, and forbidden 
to mount into the air, and has longed and struggled all the monj 
to mock the defiant eagle, and listen with the lark at the gates of 
fleaven. But all his trials have ended in failures. Tlie fate 
of Icarus has been that of his successors. A long list of falls, 
broken limbs, broken skulls, and ^dolent deaths, is the sole record 
of our vaiu attempts at flying ; and mankind have been slow 
to feel muoli sympathy for disasters which seemed to liave some- 
thing inseparably ludicrous about them. 

Bishop Wilkins thought the time would come when it would be 
as common for a man to call for his wings, as in his time it was 
for Ills boots ; but we do not hear as yof that the wings are mueli in 
demand. Hooke invented thirty ways oi’ flying; hut. notwith- 
standing, never flew. We have conversed in our early days with 
a too-ingenious mechanician, who adventured on a pair of wings 
of his own making, from the Castle ^)ck of Edinburgh, and 
quickly found himself with a blistered fa(.*e and bauds among the 
nettles at its feet. Is it quite impossible then for man to fly ? 
Not quite impossible wc may safely reply ! Were wings attached 
to our arms, as they are to the arm-bones of birds, or to both 
arms and legs, ns they are in the case of bats and ptei-odac-tyk^s, 
we could, if cast from a height, fluitcr a little, and diminish to 
some extent that ‘ alacrity in sinking,’ ■which Ealstaff complained 
of as one of his characteristics. The wings, however, which 
(X)ul(l serve us even to this extent, would re<piire to be an-anged 
very differently from those pliuned pinions which painters love 
to draw drooping from the shoulder-blades of angels; or, those 
butterfly -fans whicli ballet-masters append to the epaulets of their 
sylphs. No flying, creature has wings attached to its shoulders. 
In birds, the wings are only leathered arms and hands, and to 
imitate the biifis we should clothe our arms with sails which we 
could wave by the motion of these limbs ; or, if we would make 
the bats our copy, we should envelope our lower, as well as our 
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upper limbs, in duly jointed wings, as one of Hooke s contem- 
poraries did with some success, and as Peter Wilkins represents his 
dying beings to have done. But, if any envier of the birdvS will 
look at one, and notice how small its body is, and liow large its 
wings, how hollow and therefore liow light its bones ai*e, how the 
keel- shaped arolies of its chest project, and how studded witli sharp 
ridges and projecting knobs each bone is, so that the strong cord- 
like muscles which stretch from the back, and breast, and sides, to 
tli6 wings, have many points of attachment, and a(;t with the 
greatest advantage in giving the pinions their sweep, he will not 
he very sanguine of liis success in flying. In one respect only 
can tie rival, or if he pleases, excel the bird: he may provide 
himself witJi as large a pair of wings as he chooses, but he cannot 
make' his body light, or hollow out his bones, or raise ridges upon 
his flat chest, or stretch strong muscles between bis body and bis 
aims,; and if he (amnot do these things, his big wings will be of 
no avail . And for similar reasons, liis lower limbs cannot be 
made usefully to carry wings, so that all the extemt to which 
man can ever jiope to fly is not worth caring about. His best 
approach to it is to hold on by a kite, and flit along, merely 
toucliing tlie ground. Iii this way, mounted upon skates, ho may 
run upuu the ice with great velocity; but the ostrich is the only 
bii'd lie is likely to rival. 

2, The I'lyiiig epoch in air-sailing was succeeded five hundred 
years tigo by another, which involved a different idea, lloger 
Bacon, famous in ])opular annals as Friar liacon, the lirst bearer 
of a snrmiiiie so celebrated in (amriexion with physical science, 
ffiviiied t.lnit the atrnosifliere above ns is an ocean, like the sea 
which bathes the globe, and argued that if we could rise to the 
summit of this ocean, wc might launch vessels upon it, and 
^ sail u])()n the bosom of the air.’ He proposed to emplov a large 
hollow metallic globe, with very^ thin sides, wliich, after being 
filled with ‘ ethereal air or liejuid fire,’ should he elevated to some 
lolty eminenee, and from thence launched upon the air. 

In whatever way we nnderstund Friar Bacon’s scheme of air- 
sailing, it was a prophetic and sagacious thought. That w^e creep 
about at the bottom of a sea of air, is the unanimous doctrine of 
modem philosophers; and that that sea has a suifaee, on 
which bodies lighter than it must float, is likewise the belief of 
all. The Friar seems to have hoped to find the surface wliich 
was to bear his vessels, at no great distance from the earth, so 
that, without immoderate climbing, he might look to surmount 
the air-ocean, and from his ‘ coign of vantage' drop his thin globe 
upon the surging atmosphere, and see it float upon the waves of 
air. Had the Tower of Babel been standing in Roger’s days, it 
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would have done exceedingly well for the trial ; hut it was not, 
so that, unfortunately, no trial could be made. And, in truth, if 
the Tower had been standing, and had risen so high that its top 
was clear of the air, some supply of that needful commodity must 
have been earned up to sustain the breatlung of those wdio ad- 
ventured to its summit. If, however, we set aside this little difiB.- 
culty, Friar Bacons notion was a shrewd one, and we can make a 
pretty experiment in illustration of it. In a brewer’s vat, when 
fermentation is in progress, there is a dense atmosphere of (;arbonic 
acid floating above the fermenting liquid, but not reacliing to the 
moil til of the tun. If, standing at the side, we blow a soap-bell 
and let it fall into the vat, it will sink till it reaches the surface of 
the heavy carbonic a^id, on which it will mysteriously float, as if 
poised upon nothing. Bacon’s globe would have done tlio same, 
had it been dropped from pjanetary space 'upon the surface of the 
hoa\7 atmosphere, and it is quite possible that there are bodies 
floating upon tlie outer houmlary of the shell of air enveloping the 
solid earth, which in vain soi'k to descend to its surfa(‘e. As we 
reckon, however, the surface of our atmosphere is more than forty 
miles distant from the surface of our sea, and in those airless 
regions, could we reacli tliern, and live in them without broalliiiig, 
we should And all Roger Bacons 'liquid fire’ less than suflicient 
to thaw' the chilling frost of the planetary ether. 

But perhaps the sagacious friar only argued that tlio air con- 
sisted of strata or layers, succ(;ssively lighter as we rist! from 
the earth, and aimed at reacliing a stratum considerably lighter 
than that resting on tlic s;‘a, in wliicli his globe, freighted with 
‘ ethereal air,’ should securely float. J[f so, he to a great extent 
anticipated our modern balloons, for they are globes tilled with 
air of the siune density as that in the highest regions to wiiieh 
they can reach, and the liydrogen which tills them is w'cll entitled 
to the name of ethereal air, or liquid fire. Yet, laid the first Ba(*on 
fully foreshadowed the balloon, he would not have ask<:?d some 
Babel Tower, or Angel’s liadder, from the summit of wiiicli to 
launch his hark. He would have seen lluit it could have risen 
from the ver)^ bottom of the ocean, and cleft its way through the 
waters, like the sea-boni Aphrodite of old, and mounted from the 
crests of the waves nearer to the sun than the eagles ever flew. 
But Roger Bacon is to be judged reverently, for he dared not, in 
his own superstitious age, utter iiis thoughts freely and delibe- 
rately ; obscure in utterance os they probably are, they, neverthe- 
less, announced sufficiently clearly three striking doctrines, — viz., 
that the air is an ocean like the sea ; that it is lighter at a dis- 
tance from the earth than near it ; and that it is navigable in its 
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upper regions. These doctrines, proclaimed five centuries ago, 
we now believe and teach as certain truths. 

3. Nearly three centuries passed, after Roger Bacon had pub- 
lished his views, before a new era in air-sailing began. His ideas 
were reproduced witR little extension by others, and were last 
specially revived and commended, some two hundred years ago, by 
Bishop Wilkins, one of the founders of the Royal 8ociety, who 
had, all his days, a great hankering after flying. In 1654 the 
air-pump was devised by the famous Otto Von Guericke, and a 
means of operating in a new w'ayon the atmosphere was furnished 
to all. Sixteen years later, Francis Lima, instructed, we presume, 
by tfie researches of Guericke, ushered in the third epoch of air- 
sailing, by suggesting a method of makingjpfessels so light, that 
they should not only float in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
but should rise Irom the earth into these, and carry up consider- 
able weights with them. 

liana's method was simple enough. Hollow globes were to ho 
made of very thin copper, some twenty foot in diameter, and wore 
to be emptied of air, Lana does not say how. He proved by irre- 
fragable demonstration that a very small increase in the diameter 
of a sphere makes a large increase in its internal capacity, so that, 
for example, whilst a giohe of ten feet diameter has a capacity of 
523 cubic feet, a globe of twenty feet diameter, has a capacity of 
4189 (!uhic feet; thus, though the surface of the larger globe is 
only about four times that of the smaller, its cubic capacity is 
eiglit times greater. 

By such reasoning the ingenious inecljanician could prove that 
lliough a small sphere of hollow metal would not rise in the air, 
one a lilth; larger might rise readily ; and so pleased was he witli 
his idea, that lie drew a boat, with four hollow globes lifting it 
into the air, and a tall mast hearing a broad sail, whilst two pas- 
sengers sat composedly in the bows, and an equally placid steers- 
man in the stcriisbeets held the tiller in his hand. But the broad 
sail was ne^cr iinfiirled, nor were the passengers or pilot ever 
asked to lake their seats. Lana forgot, or was not aware of, the 
immense pressure of the atmosphere, and, in consequence, over- 
looked, or did not know that, had he made his globes empty, they 
would instantly have been emshed in like so many egg-shells. 
His sagacious English contemporaiy, Hooke, who made the first 
air-pump used out of Germany, was too familiar with the effects of 
emptying vessels of air, not to perceive a(, once, and point out the 
utter hopelesness of Lana s scheme. In truth, as a globe twenty 
feet in diameter would have a surface of 1256 square feet, it would 
sufier a pressure equal to 2,712,960 lbs., a force sufficient to 
crush a globe of adamant. Had Lana’s view been true, a copper 
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still, or engine -boiler, when allowed to become nearly empty of 
water, and then suddenly cooled, should mount into tlie atmo- 
sphere, carrying its furnace with it; whereas too many fatal acci- 
dents have shown that in such circumstances the thickest plates 
of malleable iron, firmly rivetted together, ’collapse like a soap- 
bubble and leave only a heap of ruins. 

4. Lanas still-hom globes were forgotten ; Hooke, who had 
in him tlie soul of an imprisoned eagle, had found non(^ of his 
thirty ways of flying worth a trial, and was long in Ins grave; 
Bishop Wilkins, good man, laid not reached the moon, as he 
wished to do, but we hope had reached a better world, and ^t>n a 
more trusty pnir of wings than he longed to call for on this 
earth ; a century aljpbnore had passed, and Europe was on the 
eve of a great revolution, wdien, all at once, and without the help 
of either a new' discovery or a new invention, the problem was 
solved, and unw'iiiged mortals rose triumphant through the Jiir. 

Looking perversedy in hut one direction, men had fixed their 
gaze so intently on the living lu’eatures tliat people the finna- 
ment, that they forgot the inanimate objects which fly ns beaii- 
tifully as tlie birds, and sour far Jiighcr. Shelley sang of tlie 
skylark — 

* Higher still, and higher, 

From the earth thou springest, 

Like a cloud of fire — 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring, ever singest.’ 

And such a song had been singing in men's ears from tlie 
days of Adam downwards. But 8hep.cy sang tniollier song, noL 
less grand, (►f * The Cloud — 

‘ The daughter of the earth and water, 

And the nurseling of the sliy 

and hade it tell of those wings from wd»i(‘h 

* Are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one,’ 

and of its flights 

* Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion ; 

* 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills; 

Over the lakes aud the plains.' 

And at length this song w as also listened to. If we may not. fly 
as a bird, it will, perhnps, content us to fly as a cloiul. 80 
argued Stephen Montgolfier, paper-maker, near Paris, who, as 
his coiintiymen tell us, when one day climbing a hill, bethought 
himself, as he gazed upon the white clouds soiling tlirough tlie 
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sky, ‘ what if* I could liarness one of these to a car, or clothe it 
'with a garment and make it lift me with it into that azure sea?’ 
Nay, what is a cloud, (so argued Su?phen, somewhat too hastily,) 
but, only so much smoke, which we? every day see rise into the 
air, and change there* into clouds ? So reasoned Montgolfier, 
and, with the help of his brother .Tovseph, proceeded to put his 
idea into practice. Smoke was not hard to procure, and a con- 
taining vessel was also at hand, for the Brothers Llontgolfier 
were paper-makers, and a largo paper bag was all that Avas 
wanted. It was made — hung with its raoutli dowmwartls over 
sonuj, (d)opped straw, and the sooty spirit mounting into it, 
rose with it into the air. 

It would Ijave been pleasant to have waH|pl the faces of the 
brothers, as they saw the first fire-balloon shoot like a rocket 
through the sky. Can none of our painters show ns this scene ? 
There is much to be learned from it. Here had men been 
dreaming of flights to the moon, envying the wild geese tlieir 
wings, and breaking their own logs and arms in wretched attempts 
at flying, whilst all the wdiile every smoky chimney was debug 
its la st to show them how lo rise, not only higher than the 
birds had ever been, hut higlier even than the clouds can go. 
Th(‘ lesson >vtis learned too late. It Jiad been held up to the 
eyes <»f ni<?u for thousands of years, and would have taught them 
truilis worth knowing then, but they would not look at it ; mul 
now, beiV)ro they had well read it, it was J'ound to he aiiti(p.iated. 
The fire-balloon was an auaebrouism, born into the world some 
^xteeij years after its time, and destined, within a year, to be 
su])]) bin ted by a rival wdiicli successfully chiimed that its era 
bad cojue. 

Had ibe tire-balloon been devised before 1700, it would liave 
been justly regarded as the complete tliougb late realization of 
the only scheme of air-sailing whi(di the knowledge of ibe time 
made possible for the men of that era. But in the year we 
have named, (^iivendish for the first time weighed that ‘ inflammable 
air (*f the metals’ which we now call hydrogen, and showed that it 
WHS some twelve times lighter than atmosplicrio air. Two yetirs 
after, Hi’. Black, of Edinburgh, pointed out that such a gas 
must ho able to carry up a light hag containing it, and applied 
to his colleague, I)r. Monro, to luriiish him witli a thin sac of 
animal membrane that he might put his idea in practice. But 
the light hag not being furthcoming immediately, Black, with 
characteristii? placidity, let the idea fall into abeyance; and when 
Dr. Monro pj’ovided him with the desired animal membrane, he 
made no use of it. Cavallo, also, a skilful electrician, resident 
in lilngland, drew the same inference from CavendisJi s discovery 
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which Black had drawn, hut succeeded no further than in blowing" 
soap-bells with hydrogen, and watching these embryo balloons 
ascend with great rapidity. The brothers Montgolfier, who were 
well read in the chemistry of their time, made similar trials with 
bags of paper, silk, and other tissues, which there was no 
difficulty in procuring sufficiently thin to make it certain that 
when made into balloons and filled with hydrogen their weight 
would not be too great for the gas to raise them ; hut the subtle 
gas resisted all attempts to imprison it, and preferred ascending 
alone, to carrying a prison with it. Thus foiled, the Montgolfiers 
fell hack on the previous idea of Stephen, and realized the^ fire- 
balloon ; but the^were so possessed with the thought that 
only a permanen^Pis could elevate great weights into the air, 
that they taught, and others believed, that chopped straw and 
wool yielded a peculiar light elastic fluid, which was named 
Montgolfiers’ gos. This gas they held to form the substance 
of the clouds, or at least to bo the component of them which 
conferred on them buoyancy ; a notion which we may smile A 
now^adays, but we know no bettor than they did what gives the 
clouds their buoyancy. 

The merit of the Montgolfiers is immense. It was a thoroughly 
legitimate inlercnce, that the vjipour of the clouds must be 
lighter than the air through which they rise, and it was a very 
pardonable conclusion that clouds are formed of the sjuoke which 
is ever ascending into the atmosphere, and apparently changing 
into them. In seeking to realize this idea, the ingenious hrotliers 
brought to bear upon their scheme all the cliemistvy of their 
time, and they only failed to discover a Varnish which would 
make a balloon gas-tight without rendering it too heavy. 

The first fire-balloon, or as the French justly name it, the 
* Moritgolliere,’ was sent up in 17H2. Tn ITHti, one of larger 
dimensions earned up from Versailles three involuntary aeronauts, 
a sheep, a duck, and a cock, "wdiicli came down in all safety. 
Then Filatre de Kozier took courage to ascend in a balloon, 
to which a rope was attached and hold fast by friends helow% as 
the first sailors of the sea adventured upon its bosom, holding 
on by the cable which was secured ashore. But Bilatre was too 
brave a man to be content with a captive balloon, and at length, 
in the autumn of 1783, along with the Marquis d’Arlandes, ho 
cut his cable, and adventured into the atmosphere. His balloon 
carried with it, as all the firo-hallooiis hut the earliest did, a 
small brazier or clioffor containing a fire, "vsffiich could he fed 
with bundles of straw, and by regulating the supply of fuel and 
thereby the volume of smoke or heated air, the balloon could be 
made, within certain limits, to rise and fall. The first air-sailors 
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contrived in tliis way to pilot themselves clear of the River Seine 
with great coolness and dexterity, and finally landed safely after 
crossing Paris. 

Great were the rejoicings over such an achievement. Many 
were the prophecies of what balloons would eflect, which as yet, 
in most part, await their fulfilment. Many were the verses, most 
of them exceedingly bad, which the French poets sang in honour 
of the Montgoltiere. The following are the best which we have 
encountered : — 

* Les Anglais, nation trop Hdre, 

S’arrogent I’empire des mers ; 

^ Lea Franfais, nation legdre, 

S'eni parent de celui des airs.' 

Tire balloon, we may remark in passinjjl^as surely w^orthy 
of a better poet than it has yet found. Its form is elegant ; its 
motions very graceful; its swift ascent conveys the impression of 
irresistible power ; and it seems not what it is, the plaything of 
the winds, but a sell-impelling * ship of heaven,' sailing through 
a sea of clouds to a haven among the stars ; or, in the case of a 
fire-balloon as(;ending at night, an earth-bojii star mounting to 
its j)l ace among the constellations of the sky. Then it carries 
with it brave men on an adventurous and perilous voyage, in 
which compass, chronometer, sextain t, and sounding lead, arc of 
no avail, and tlio mariner cannot foretell in what port ho will 
find refuge. How has it happened, then, that whilst painters 
and poets find endless inspiration in the sea of waters, and easily 
interest us in the fortunes of the smallest fishing-boat, no one 
has fixed our sympathies on the career of the balloon? The 
.French poetasters have perhaps dogi’aded the subject, and the 
poem u])ou the balloon by Oersted, the Danish philosopher, has 
not procured for the great physicist a place among the poets; but 
there must be something forbidding in the subject, or trae bards 
would have made it the theme of their song. It may yet receive 
justice at the hands of the poets, and we forbid it not to any. 
But it has bhen too much a mere toy, a costly gewgaw, to gather 
much serious interest about it, and though fancy may play with 
it as a pretty thing, the imagination will not rouse itself td deal 
with so vain a show. Even the lives which it hazards, do not 
invest it with a heroic aspect, any more than the risk which he 
runs dignifies the rope-dancer. We feel in both cases that the 
sacredness of life has been mocked by exposing it to the chance 
of destruction for an end which no deep-hearted man would or 
should die to attain. The rudest boat, carrying the most rugged 
fisherman to force at his life's risk from the deep the daily bread 
which he has prayed Heaven to grant Ms children, must to every 
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eye seem a far more poetical object, than a gaudy bag of painted 
silk, carrying a fool-hardy idler on an aimless joiimcy through 
the air. It is otherwise with the balloon as an instrument of 
scientjiic I'esearch, Avhen it becomes poetical because it is useful. 
To hazard ones life in endeavouring to learn more of God’s 
great doings in the mighty ocean of air, is an act which a poet 
would rejoice to glorify. But this is a digression. 

The IMontgolfiere, or fire-halloou, was in some respects a more 
manageiilde machine than our present balloons, for by proper 
adjustment of the fire which it carried, its ascent and desc('nt 
could be controlled with great nh^ety; hut the very in Hamm able 
nature of its walls couatorbalanc^cd tliis advantage : and the deatb 
of the earliest buniim aii’-voyager, Pibitre do Bozier, by (be com- 
bustion of a comp* fire-balloon, gave the English name of the 
Montgolfiere a significance -wliicb probably contributed to its 
speedy supplanting by the rival liydrogcn balloon ; but tlie consi- 
deration of its construction brings us to aiiewepo(*b iiHiir-sailing. 

h. The last epoch of ballooning is marked by the substitution 
of a p('nnaiient gas lighter than air, (or smoke, vapour, or heated 
air, and includes two sub-epochs,— the introduction of the 
]iy{lrog(*n balloon, in 178;l, tuid the substitution of coal gas for 
hydrogen, in 1820. 

The brothers Monigolfier were so delighted with the nolion 
that they bad discovered ibo gas which gives buoyancy to tlje 
clouds that they desisted from further attempts with hydrogen, as 
soon as tlicy bad siicc('eded in eleviiting a balloon with heated 
air. 1 1 was plain, however, that they had not solved the mystery 
of the clouds, I'or they carr)' no fire with them to buoy ibcm up, 
and boat as easily in cold as in warm w^t^Ulier. It was ])laiii, 
also, iliat tbo great lightness t)f hydrogen would permit the 
balloon tilled with it to have walls of considerable thickness, 
and a coating of dense vnmisli, for tlie principle laid down by 
I. ana, in reference to bis copper globes, that a. small increase in 
diameter gave a large increase in internal capacity, was equally 
applicable to silken globes, which were destined to be tilled with 

Tlie brothers nocordingly no sooner announced that they had 
found a means of elevating bjdlooiis by a peculiar gas, than 
others, inferring that this was hydrogen, successfully employed it 
for (bat pui-pose, and the Montgolfiers found themselves out- 
stripped by rivals working out their idea. 

Two months hud not elapsed after the ascent of the first public 
fire-halloon, before one inflated with hydrogen was sent up from 
Paris amidst the rejoicings of crowds of spectators; and the 
second aerial voyage undertaken by human BoHors was made in 
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1783, by MM. Charles and Eobert, in a hydrogen balloon. It 
cost 400Z., one-half of which was expended on the preparation t)f 
the gas, from water mixed with oil of vitriol, to Iwucii pieces of 
iron were added. This large sum was raised by subscription 
readily, notwithstanding the keen rivalry of the Montgolfiers’ 
part y, who looked with no favour on a scheme which was destined 
to cast all thoir successes completely into the shade. 

TJie balloon was now what its inventors would style nn fait 
accompli, and the earliest air sailoj-s who floated in it appear to 
have been as skilful in managing it as their successors. The 
great drawback was the cost of the hydrogen, but MM. 1 .avoisier 
and «Laphu;o were able to lessen this prodigiously by their dis- 
covery of the power of red-hot iron to cause the decomposition of 
water, and by the simple device of passing steam through hesited 
iron tubes, an abundant supply of hydrogen 'svas procured at 
small (u.)st. In the earlier trials, also, nnudi of the gas had been 
needlessly wasted, but exptiriejj(?e showed bow this could be 
avoided, and had the balloon proved as useful a machine as its 
devisers antiidpated, no gas but hydrogen would have l)<‘en 
employed. No one, for example, thought of proposing any other 
elastic fluid for the balloons which were furnished to the rescue- 
ships, whicli went in search of Sir John Franklin. These vessels 
carried willi thorn oil of vitriol and zim^ to furnish pure hydrogen. 
But the balloon proving no better than a gn*ea.t theatrical toy, 
wliich ranked in public estimation side by side with a displiiy of 
lire- works, or the feats of the hippodrome, and no mtuiufactory 
of hydj’ogen for other ])in’poses existing, a special apparatus for 
its pi*o<luction had to he constructed on each occasion of a 
balloon ascent. As soon, accordingly as another gas was manu- 
factured on a largo scale, suliiciently light to elevate balloons, 
tljo employment of hydrogen was discontinued. Its dethrone- 
ment took 2 )lace in 1820, at the coronation of George I V., when 
Mr. (Been, the English aeronaut, ascended from London in a 
balloon tilled with coal-gas. This gasis, wlien lightest, less tliaii two 
times lightef than air, whilst hydrogen, if perfeetly pure, is about 
fourteen times and a half lighter, and as ordinarily prepared, ten 
times. One measure of hydrogen, accordingly, will raise as great 
a weight as five or six measures of coal gas can elevate, so that to 
command the same lifting power, w'e require to make'our balloons 
five or six times more capacious than we should do if we em- 
ployed the lighter gas. The fire-damp of our mines, which in 
many places can be easily collected, and could without difficulty 
be employed to fill balloons, is lighter and purer than the best 
coal gas, and the gas works which manufacture tlie so-called 
Jiydro- Carbon or Water-Gas, could easily furnish pure hydrogen 
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if required. Wlienever, therefore, it shall seem worth our while 
we may revert to the gas balloon, as it was originally constructed, 
without being^fraid of the cost. 

Such, then, is the present state of the balloon ; we are now to 
look at its achievements, which are fully chronicled in the works 
wliose titles we have placed at the beginning of this article. 

MM. Turgan and Nerval are two bvely Frenchmen : the former, 
as we gather from the work they have compiled, is an aeronaut 
of some experience, who has contented himself with quoting 
verbatim from the journals of tho time, the contemportxry 
accounts of the earlier balloon ascents which took place in France. 
His colleague furnislies a very meagre liistorical introduction, in 
hte commencement of which, after disposing of the classical 
story of Doidaliis and Icarus, he proceeds, with a profane 
gravity characteristic of one section of his nation, to inquire — 
‘Est-ce bien la I’origine veritable de raerosiation ? La Bible 
^nous apprend qu'Elic seleva an ciel sur un char de feu, — mais 
‘ ceci doit Hra considere comma un miracle. Bemontons au 
‘ deluge — whither wc will not follow him. The work is plainly 
a paste-and'seissors production, brought out during the balloon- 
mania wliich prevailed in Paris three years ago, when M. Poitevin 
performed his cruel exploits of carrying up horses suspended to 
the car of his balloon; concerning which flights M. Nerval is 
pleased to observe that, ‘ Le cheval P4gase volait peut-6tre ii la 
inanioro du cheval de M. Poitevin.’ We wonder that he has not 
some similar comment to make on the poor ballet girls, whom, 
duly provided with paper wings, and shivering in their thin 
drosses, Poitevin, to the delight of the Parisians, attached atS 
‘angels' to the outside of his halloon-cjyp. In spite of the 
flimsiness of the work, we notice it to our readers, for it contains 
a large amount of curious gossip, taken from sources not acces- 
sible in this country, txnd from which the scientific historian can 
gather ustd'ul information. 

Of Mr, Wise, the American author, we have to speak in other 
terms. He is enthusiastic, almost fanatical, cou&eniing bal- 
loons, and within the last few months has again solicited Con- 
gress to furnish him with the means of constructing a gigantic 
machine in which he is to perform an aerial circumnavigation of 
the globe in some six days. The swiftest steamer is in his eyes 
no better than a Butch canal-hoat, and the quickest locomotive 
engine hut a lumbering wagon. The only safe, pleasant and 
expeditious mode of travelling is through the air ; and this solid 
earth, on which Mr, Wise finds liimself compelled reluctantly to 
abide, is evidently regarded by him only ns a large stepping-stone 
provided as a means of enabhng mankind to ascend into balloons. 
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It is impossible to read the book and not like the author. He is 
a frank, honest, genial, and naive writer. His descriptions of 
air voyages are the finest we have read ; some are very grand; and 
the astonishing boldness with which he tried the most hazardous 
experiments in the hope of improving his favourite plan of 
voyaging, wins our admiration for liim, however little we are able 
to sympathise with the ‘ fixed idea,’ which led to his daring 
exploits. One of these which was twice performed may serve as 
an example of their character. With a view to ascertain whether, 
in the event of a balloon bursting, its tattered rags would act as 
a parachute or umbrella, and save the aeronaut from destruction, 
he filted his balloon with gas, and kept the valve closed as he 
ascended. He rose, in consequence, with great rapidity, and the 
gas expanding with equal swiftness, distended the balloon far 
beyond its ordinary dimensions, till at length, with a loud ex- 
plosion, it was rent asunder, and the daring voyager, half-choked 
by the escaping gas, was precipitated, but in safety, amidst its 
ruins to the ground. He might have spared himself this trial, 
for it had been unintentionally made in an Italian ascent at the 
beginning of this century. The aeronauts, desirous to reach a 
great altitude, allowed very little gas to escape as they ascended, 
and in consequeiicejburst their balloon, which came down with 
perilous rapidity, but they escaped uninjured. 

From the Frencli and American works, which we have named, 
a copious account may be obtained of the feats of the balloon, 
but the only achievements we care to record occupy a compara- 
tively small space in both volumes. Neither, however, forgets to 
cftnimomorate one considerable achievement of the balloon, 
naraidy, that it won a battle. Devised on the very eve of the 
French Ilevolution, ten years had not elapsed after its first ascent, 
before its inventors were eager to make it a weapon of war. The 
only difficulty in the way, was the necessity of employing sul- 
phuric acid to furnish tlie hydrogen requisite for the inflation of 
tlie balloon, wbiesh would waste the sulphur so needful for the 
Revolutionary gunpowder. Lavoisier come to the rescue with his 
method of making hydrogen from pure water by passing it over 
red liot iron, and it was found possible to furnish, at a very small 
cost, 17,000 cubic feet in four hours by this process. A military 
balloon-school was immediately organized in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, with fifty young soldiers attached to it ; and a haUoon, 
thirty- two feet in diameter, was kept constantly full of gas as a 
practising macliine. In this, the balloon- colonel ascended with a 
single pupil at a time, to the height of 500 or 600 feet, the 
balloon being anchored by a rope controlled by a windlass, limit- 
ing, and to a certain extent guiding its ascent. 
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In this way each pupil was taught to make observations, and 
the wide horizon which was commanded li*om an altitude of some 
hundred feet, by the aerial ship of war, appeared to constitute it 
an invaluable means of reconnoitring the enemy. Accordingly, 
with all the energy of the pa>ple and of tlie period, four gre^at 
balloons were constructed, one for each of the French armies, 
which soon found themselves burdened witJi a novel species of 
‘ impedimenta.’ 

Of these four balloons, two will long be memorable. One of 
them accompanied the anny into Belgium, and ascjended from the 
plain of h’leurus, in June, 1794, to the height of several thousand 
feet, the windlass machinery being so arranged that it could be 
kept stationary at any elevation. From this vtintage-groiind the 
disposition of the Austrian forces could he traced with the 
miimtest precision; and the information thus furnished to General 
Jourdan enabled him to Tvin the battle of Fleurus. 

It is said that on this occasion the halloou was observed by tbe 
enemy, who opened their batteries upon it as it was ascending, 
but it quickly rose out of the reach of cannot-sbot, and several 
reconnoissanees were completed in perfect safety. 

The most famous, bowever, of idl balloons, without question, 
is that which accompanied tlie army of Egypt. Tliis war-balloon, 
tifter making some ascents in Egypt, where it contributed to 
increase the terror of Sultan Napoleon s name, was sent back to 
Paris at the capitulation of Cairo. A little before this time — 
namely, in July, l«S0d, Messrs, llobertson and liboest bad 
ascended li-om Hamburgh, to a lieight of about three miles, and 
made some purely physical observations, the accuracy of whidi 
was doubted by many. This ascent, howewer, seems lirst to have 
strongly attracted attention to the fact, tliat tbe balloon might 
become an instmment of science. Two young Frenchmen, 
accordingly, who afterwards became very famous, MM. (Jay 
Lussac and Biot, solicited the loan of tbe Egyptian wfu-balloon, 
for tlie purpose of a purely scientific ascent. The celebrated 
men of science, La Place, Berthollet, Oliaptal, anA others, who 
then held high offices under government, cordially seconded the 
wishes of the young philosophers, and the balloon was thoroughly 
refitted and equipped, at the public expense. We do not know 
whether (Jay Lussac and Biot received any training in the Mili- 
tary Aerostatic School, but we presume that one or other did, for 
the admirable way in which they managed their balloon seems to 
imply previous sluU acquired in guiding it. 

They made their first ascent from Paris at ten A.M., on the 
23rd of August, 1804, carrying with them barometers, ther- 
mometers, hygrometers, electrometers, magnetic compasses. 
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clipping needles, a small friction electrical machine, a galvanic 
battery, some small living animals, and an exhausted glass flask 
to he filled with air at a great elevation. They had thus a 
number of delicate instruments to watch, .besides guiding the 
balloon, but they accf)mplished all wbi(!h they undertook. The 
barometer and theraiometer steadily fell as they ascended, but 
the latter fell less than they had anticipated, and less than it is 
observed to fall when high mountains m^e climbed. The electric 
machine and voltaic battery acted as powerfully as at the surface 
of the earth, and the air appeared to be increasingly and nega- 
tively electrical as they ascended. The compass-needle, which some 
had ^.ssertcd ceased in the upper regiojis to obey tlie magnetism 
of the globe, ^vas found as true to the pole as if it had been 
vibrating on the deck of a ship, instead of lianging wdthin the 
car of a halloon. The hygrometer indicated an increasing d37- 
ness of the atmosijliero as the aeronauls mounted, and theii* own 
quiokoned pulses, and the restlessness of the animals they had 
taken with them, told ()f the influence of the rarefied air of the 
n])per regions on creatures accustomed to breathe the dense 
atiuosphercj near the sea. 

At the height of 8(»00 feet, a hee was liberated, which fiew 
awa-y unbesitatingly, humming briskly as it went. A linnet, set 
free at the elevation of 1 1 ,d()() feet, was as quick to regain its 
liberty as the bee; but finding 'no rest for tiie sole of its foot' in 
the shoreless ocean of air, returaed to its ark, find settled for a 
wliile on the stays of tln^ balloon. iJiit at length its earth-bom 
irislincts pres ailed, find it dashed downwards in a. swift and Jilmost 
]ft^r[)(.‘iidicular track. A dove placed on the edge of the car, — as 
ISofib’s dove mtiy have been on the ridge- tile of the Ark, — hesi- 
tated for a wdiile to attempt tlie aliyss below it, and wdieu it first 
adventured within its billows, fluttered feebly for a while in the 
scarcely resisting thin air, but at length growing bold, it spread 
its wings like a tiird of prey, and whirled in large circles, ending 
ill a swoop, which carried it sheer down through a mass of clouds, 
and liid it from view. 

No air was collected on tliis occasion, and after three hours 
and a half spent in the atmosphere, the successful observers 
descended at Meriville, about fifty miles from Paris. They were 
involved in considerable peril in their descent, from happening to 
alight on a spot where no persons were at hand to arrest the balloon, 
which dnigged them to some distance across the fields, and com- 
pelled them to allow all the gas to escape. 

The highest point to which Gay Lussac and Biot mounted in 
this fajnous ascent was lfi,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The results which they procured were so interesting, that a second 
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ascent was resolved on ; and to secure the attainment of a liigher 
elevation, the instruments taken were reduced in number, and 
Gay laissac ascended alone. 

In this voyage, which took place on September 16th, 1804, 
and lasted from about ten till four o’clock, the vast height was 
reached of 22,912 feet above Paris, being more than four miles 
and a quarter above the level of the sea ; and from near this level 
— 16,000 feet higher than the summit of the Andes, and far 
above the loftiest mountain of the globe — Gay Lussao brought 
down two flasks of air, which, as soon as he reached Paris, he 
proceeded to analyse. The result is well known: the propor- 
tion of oxygen and of nitrogen was the same as that occurring in 
air at the level of the sea — namely, in 100 measures of air, 
twenty-one measures of oxygen, and seventy-nine of nitrogen. 
The ohsoiTations of the earlier ascent were in general confirmed, 
and in particular the dryness of the upper regions, and the full 
manifestation of magnetic power in them was placed beyond a 
doubt. The law according to which the air grows colder as we 
ascend in it was less satisfactorily ascertained, and this is one of 
the points on which the recent Enghsh ascents have thrown new 
light. 

Gay TiUssac descended safely in the neighbourhood of Ilouen; 
the anchor whicli he let go on nearing the ground having caught 
at once, and brought him to rest. This balloon voyage is in all 
respects the most remarkable that has been made. The voyager 
died recently, Baron Gay Lussac, peer of France, famous for many 
achievements, in addition to this renowned ascent, but it alone 
would have rendered illustrious the mau^who added the balloon to 
the groat instruments of S(dentiflc research. His gifted fellow- 
sailor, Biot, who divides with him, hut not equally, this honour, 
still survives. 

• ‘ In July, 1852,’ writes Mr. Welsh, the author of the third work at 
the head of our list, ‘ the Committee of the Kew Observatory resolved 
to in.stitute a series of balloon ascents, with the view of invijstigating 
such meteorological and physical phenomena as require the j>resence of 

an observer at a great height in the atmosphere The object 

to whicli special attention was devoted, was the determination of the 
temperatme and hygrometric condition of the air at different elevations 
above the earth’s siu-face. Besides this, the observers were furnished 
with the means of procuring specimens of the air at different heights 
for the ])urpose of analysis, and of examining, if opportunity offered, 
whether the light reflected from the upper surface of the clouds was 
polarized.’ 

Four ascents were made, two in August, one in October, and 
one in November, 1852. Warned, we presume, by the futile re- 
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suits of a recent attempt at Paris, to emulate the exploits of Gay 
Lussac and Biot, which ended in the destruction of most of the 
apparatus taken up in the balloon, and very nearly also in the 
death of the aeronauts, the Kew Committee resolved to free the 
scientific observers whom they sent up from all charge of the 
management of the balloon, and to put it under the guidance of 
an experienced sky -pilot. On this point Mr. Welsh observes, — 

*The ascents were made with Mr. C. Green’s large balloon, well 
known by the name of the ‘ Royal Nassau.* It has been fortunate for 
the success of these experiments, that the Kew committee obtained the 
co-opjjration of Mr. Green, whose pre-eminence as a skilful aeronaut has 
been established by upwards of five hmidred ascents; and whose 
control over his balloon is so complete, that no one who accompanies 
him can be otherwise than relieved from apprehension, and free to 
devote his attention calmly to the work belbre him. Mr. Green, on 
all occasions, showed the most anxious desire to contribute to the 
success of experiments, in wliich he took great interest.’ 

The wisdom of this arrangement was justified by the issue of 
the trials. Our sea-girt isle is ilhsuited as the place of embar- 
kation for balloon voyages. However still the air may be near 
the earth, or favourable the direction of such winds as occur at 
its surface, it frequently happens that in the higher regions tlie 
direction of the aerial currents is reversed, so that tlie aeronaut, 
from whom, wlicn he has ascended to a considerahle elevation, 
clouds almost invariably conceal the earth, is liable to ho carried 
unawares across the Channel or out to sea. Thus, in the third of 
the ascents we are not-icing, when the balloon hud attained a height 
of a})ove 1 2,000 feet, Mr. Green, who had been watching its motion 
with reference to the clouds below, thought it prudent, from its 
apparently rapid course towards the south-west, to descend beneath 
th(i clouds so as to ascertain its position with reference to the sea. 
Nor was this done too soon, for thu aeronauts hud been moving 
along the river Thames, and were very near its mouth wlien they 
reached the ground. At the last ascent, when at an altitude of 
22,h80 feet, the clouds which had previously hidden the earth from 
view, suddenly cleared away, and they found themselves rapidly 
npi^roaching the sea. The escape-valve was immediately opened, 
gas allowed to flow out freely, and the aeronauts came down, as 
sailors w^ould say, “ with a run,’’ striking the ground with a shock 
which broke several of the instruments. Messrs. Welsh and Green 
landed near Folkestone, within four miles of the sea, and as the 
balloon had been travelling towards it at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour, five minutes delay would have plunged them into the 
waves or compelled them to cross the Channel. 

Apart, however, from such risks as are occasioned by the cir* 
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CBmstarices we have mentioned, it is manifest that to observe and 
record nearly simultaneously, and at successive short interv^als, 
tlie indications of several ilc'licate instruments, some of which 
require^ to be handled as well as looked at, is employment suffi- 
cient for one observer, however experienced ; and a comparison 
between Gay Liissac's tables in 1804 and Mr. Welsh *s in 1852, 
is the best proof of the wisdom of the arrangement which divided 
the duties of tlie balloon voyages between Mr. Green, as sailing- 
master, and Mr. Welsh as scientific obseiwer. In the two lirst 
ascents, this gentleman had the assistance of Mr. Nit^klin, of tlie 
Kew Observatory. In tlie two last he was the sole observer, and 
he was able to reaidi a higher elevation by dispensing with an 
assistant s sendees, for it ninst not be forgotten that the lightest 
of philosophers makes a material addition to the weight of a 
balloon. 

Mr. Welsh is one of the most experienced and accurate meteoro- 
logists we possess, so that his observations merit the fullest con- 
fidence. 

The object, as he mentions, to which his special attention was 
devoted, was the determination of the tem])eratiire and moisture 
of the air at different elevations. In addition, he was fnniislaal 
with the means of ])rocuring air for tinnlysis, and of examining, if 
opportunity offered, whether the light reflected from the upp(‘r 
surfaces of the clouds was polarised. Ojj this last point but 
one observation was made, but it was (jonclusive. ‘ I'lie ro- 
‘ fleeted light from the clouds (seen from at a distance 

'of JiOOO or 4000 feet) next the sun, showed no trace wha\- 
' ever of polarization ; the slight hluisli-grey clouds on the 
‘side fnm the sun showed veiy slight symptoms of polarization, 
‘ the light of tlie sky htdng strongly polarized.’ The general 
results deduced from the observations on tlie tempcj‘a,tiiro and 
moisture of the air are thns stated : — ‘ The tenij^eraturc ol the 
‘air decreases unifomily with the height above the oartli’s surface, 
* until at a certain elevation, varying on different days, the decrease 
‘ is arrested, and for a space of from 2000 to 8000 feet the tem- 
‘ perature* rcnniins nearly constant, or even increases by a small 
‘ amount : the regular diminution being aftcrw'ards resumed and 
‘ generally maintained, at a rate slightly less rapid than in the 
‘lower part of tlie atmosphere, and commencing from a higher tem- 
‘peralure than would have existed, but for the inten’U]>t;ion 
‘noticed.' This is an unexpected discovery, for it had been sup- 
posed that in the atmosphere, as on hills, the temperature unin- 
terruptedly falls, as the elevation increases. It appears, also, 
that the belief that the air is freer flrom moisture the higher we 
ascend, is not strictly true, for as Mr. Welsh observed ‘ the inter- 
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' ruption in the decrease of temperature is accompanied by a large 
‘ and abrupt fall in the temperature of the dew-point, or by actual 
‘ condensation of vapour ;* in other words the air at a certain 
height is moister than it is a little higher or a little lower. 

.During the second ascent, on August Sdtli, 1852, samples of 
air were <5ollected, and transmitted to Professor Miller, of King's 
College, London, who determined the proportion of oxygen and 
nitrogen in them with great care. The results were as follows, 
one hundred volumes of air being supposed to he taken in each 
case, and the difference between the number given under oxygen 
and 100, being the per centage of nitrogen. 


Altitude. Vol. of Oxygen. 

Air collected at King’s College . . . 20,920 

Tube 2 13,460 feet 20,888 

Tube 3 18,000 „ 20,747 

Tube Torricellian Vacuum .... 18,630 „ 20,888 


‘ From tht^e observations,’ continues Dr. Miller, ‘ it would a]>pear 
that the composition oi' the atmosjdicre, as regards the pro])ortion of 
oxygen and nitrogen, scarcely varies more as we ascend tlu'ough the 
{irsi lialf of that atmosidiere (for at an altitude of about three and 
a-bab* miles, one half — by weight — of the atmospliere lies beneath us), 
than it is Ibuiid to vary at different spots upon tlie surhujc ; that there 
ivS, in (act, (as Gay Lussac had long since announced as the result of 
his ex|wiinc‘nts, made at a time when the methods of gaseous analysis 
were less p(‘rfect tliari at present,) no sensible difference in the com- 
position of the atmosphere upon the surface, and at the greatest heights 
accessible to man.’ 

•On reviewing the results of the recent balloon ascents, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the little progress which lias 
been made in the management of balloons, since their first intro- 
duction. Messrs. Charles and Kobert enijiloyed in tlnn'r ascent 
in 1 7X3, the same means of* regulation of motion as Mr. Green 
did in 1852; and these are but two — a valve by which to allow 
hydrogen to ^‘scape, and thereby increase the specific graA’ity of 
the balloon, and bags of sand, which may* at 2 )leasuro lie throwm 
like ust'less ballast overboard, so as to diminisli the density of 
the macliine. 

We may hope to see additions made to the resources of our air 
sailors. It was long ago jiroposed to employ, as an accessory to 
the hydrogen balloon, a gas-tight bag, which could be filled with 
atmospheric air when it was intended to make tlie macliine bt^avier, 
and so regulate its descent. 

Cai'bouic acid would do better than air, from its greater density, 
but with either gas ascents and descents might be managed, with- 
out much expenditure of the hydrogen in the balloon, or of sand 
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ballf and the air-sailor would rise and fall iif the atmosphere, 
in € tly the same way as Des Cartes' little glass imp dives 
und( vater, and mounts up again, in a familiar philosophical 
toy; or, to take a living example, as the beautiful nautilus does 
in "t he open sea. 

Again : we may hope to find ways of steering our balloons. 
We never watch a rocket flying, without wishing to see its prin- 
ciple extended to the balloon, so as to furnish a means of guiding 
it. Let a balloon, elevated by hydrogen or coal gas, be also fur- 
nished with the means of discharging a vapour, such as steam, car- 
bonic acid, the products of ordinary combustion, or the like, and 
let this vapour be allowed to rush put against the air, as the gases 
produced l)y the combustion of the powder in a rocket do. If 
gas were thus discharged from a tube pointing downwards, the 
balloon would ascend; if the tube were placed horizontally, the 
machine would be impelled horizontally in the opposite direction. 
Ey the combination of two tubes, each moveable on a universal 
joint, tbe balloon might be driven in any direction. The prin- 
ciple we are sure is a just cue ; we may y(?t see it applied in 
practice. 

But Avitbout waiting for this or any further improvement in 
tbe management of balloons, we hope to see them ranked among 
our familiar instruments of research. One half by weight of tlio 
mighty o(!ean of air is quite witliin our reach, and we havl^as yet 
sounded its depths scicntiflcally only some six times. A great 
confereiKJO has just been held in Belgiufh, in reference to tlio 
gauging of tbe sea, into wliich thousands of plummets have been 
dropped ; and we may surely bo forgiven for asking that some 
small, or smallest, committee, should, like the air spider, send a 
searching expedition at brief intervals into the atmosphere. 

At a time when cholera is again hovering over us, and whilst 
we are profoundly ignorant of tlie mode in which deadly diseases 
travel through the air, w'e may surely press the request that now 
and then vessels should be chartered, in which bold and willing 
men may ascend to the heights of the atmospliere, and tell us 
what influences reign there. The chemists, we trust, will provide 
balloons solely for themselves, and enter thoroughly on the in- 
vestigation of the air, which as yet they have tested only in their 
laboratories. Physical problems have almost entirely occupied 
tbe attention of our scientific aeronauts, not excepting Gay 
Lussac, one of tbe most distinguished of chemists. We hope 
to see balloon ascents organized solely with a view to the settle- 
ment of chemical questions, and arranged so that the composition 
of the difierent strata of the atmosphere may be thoroughly exa- 
mined. Hitherto some few cubic inches of air are all that h«Ye 
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been brought down from its higher regions ; but it would be a 
very easy matter to condense into vessels a large amount of air, 
so that we should have the means of analysing tlie gases of each 
stratum a thousand feet in thickness, from the level of the sea, up 
to I, ()()() feet, or more, above it. We could not fail in this way 
to make large additions to our knowledge of the relative amount 
of water- vapour, carbonic acid, ammonia, nitric acid, carburetted 
hydrogen, ozone, and other gases, vapours, and volatilized sub- 
stances, which occur in the atmosphere ; whereas at present, bal- 
loons have procured for us only those two gases, oxygon and 
nitrogen, which are least subject to change during atmospheric 
mutaflons. 

To the active members of the Royal Society, the Chemical 
Society, tind tlie llritish Association, we look liopefully as to the 
parties who will carry out our expectations ; and wlieu the bal- 
loon lias done great tluTigs for sciemu’, a poet w’ill not be wanting 
to sing great things of it. 


AiiT. in. — fl.) Mount Lchamn, A Ten Team' Jics{Aence^froml^it2t 
to J .S52 / descrihim/ the Manners, Customs, and Religion of its 
Inhabitants ; with a fall and correct Account of the l)ruse Relu 
^gion, and containing historical records of the Mountain Tribes, from 
personal intercourse with tlwir Chiefs, and other authentic sources. 
J?y (:!()Lonel CiiURf’UiLTi, Staff Officer on the British expedition to 
Syria. In 3 vols. Second Edition . Loudon : Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit-street. 1853. 

(2.) The Ansgrcch and Isinaelceh. A Visit to the Secret Sects of 
Northern Syria, with a view to the establishment of Schools. By 
the Rev. Samuel Lyde, B.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cainbridgo, 
late Chaplain (pro tern.) of the Anglican Church at Beyrout. 
London : Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, successors to Henry 
Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 1853. 

The two w^orks before us, •when taken in connexion with the pre- 
sent state of affairs in the extreme east and extreme west of Asia, 
treat of subjects of very great interest and importance. They 
describe a land ‘ flowing with milk and honey,' in itself beautiful 
and romantic, and whose very name carries the mind in rapid 
transition from the building of the Temple of Solomon, through 
the Assyrian, Persian, and M ahommedan conquests, and the wars 
NO. XXXVII. G 
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of tlie crusaders to tlie present time. In short, it may be said of 
the Lebanon, that every page of its loiig eventful history equals, 
if it does not exceed, in romance the story of the Conquest of 
Grenada. 

It must, however, be confessed of tlie works under review that 
they have not proved very happy in their treatment of a subject 
so full of attraction. The first of our authors has failed from too 
much knowledge of liis subject, the latter from too little. 

Mr. l.^yde’8 work, the smaller and less important of the two, 
conveys the impressions of a simple enthusiastic clergyman of the 
Church of England ; who, in eon.sequence of infinn health, resided 
for some months in Syria, and coiiscieutioiisly employed his 
time in investigating the occult creed of the inhabitants of neiuly 
one-third of the Lebanon, whom he terms inclilferently Aiisyreeli 
and Ismaleeh. His object was to establish missionur)’ schools 
among tliem, and he found them nearly as well acquainted with 
the Lihle as the Koran, and professing either Christianity or 
Mahommedanism us was most convenient, hut practising a secret 
religion of their own, the essem^e of which is a belief in Mcteni' 
psychosis. Ho regards them as originally of the Pythagoivan 
school of philosophy, modified by the evangelical teaxdiing of St. 
James, and ohscun.’d by the doctrines wliich they outwardly avow 
as professed Muhommedans. He represents them as a treme herons 
race, hut, at the same time, as highly iutelij^inil, and anxious for 
instruction ; affording, therefore, a most promising field for the 
labours of the missionaiy\ Mr. Lyde’s irnperfc(i knowledge of 
tlie language and character of these eastern tribes, constantly 
leads him into mistakes, which the simplicity of the author 
renders almost ludicrous; still it is impossible not to rcsp(*cl the 
single-mindedness of a good man acting under tlie influences of a, 
high motive. The body of the work is chiefly intended to illus- 
trate the concluding chapter, which contains a report, addressed 
to Dr. Gobat, Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, of his inquiries 
respecting the religion, history, &c. of the Ansyreeh. Mr. Lyde 
is led to believe, from the character of the creed that prevails 
among them, that these Ismaleeh and Ansyreeh arc more likely 
to ]>e readily influenced by Protestant teachers than by either the 
Jesuits or Busso-Greek priests, who alone have hitherto attempted 
to convert them. 

The work of Colonel Churchill is of a very different stamp, and 
much higher pretension. The volumes display great erudition and 
knowledge of his subject, but a radical error of arrangement has 
rendered them, more particularly the first volume, nearly impos- 
sible to comprehend. The work is however a perfect mine of in- 
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formation concerning all that relates to the histories, descents, 
connexions, creeds, and principal families, by wliich these interest- 
ing higldands of Syria are now, or have heretofore been inhabited. 
The fault of which wc complain is, that instead of placing before 
his reader, in one single comprehensive view, the general relations 
of the Lebanon district to its various belligerent neighbours, the 
Arab tribes, the caliphs of Bagdad and Egypt, the Byzantine 
emperors, the crusaders, and the Turks, or presenting them with 
a continuous history^ Colonel Chundiill has done himself and his 
subject great injustice, by adopting the plan of describing in detail 
tlie separate histories of the twenty-one districts into which modern 
Turlve-y has divided the Lebanon. 

Ho gives a sort of catalogue of the geography, the family con- 
noxioiis, &.G., of eacdi of these districts, and of the feuds and pecu- 
liar tenets of its inhahitants, but he iorgets that his reader is not 
as conversant with names, places, dates, creeds, and family rela- 
tions, fi.s lie is himself ; and that when the entire histories of 
several of these small districts, each complete in itself, folloAv one 
another rapidly, the effect of being see- sawed at such speed hack- 
wanL and IVirwnrds from the ag(j of Solomon to the days of 
Ibrahim ihisha, is such as no head can stand. Tnd(M.;d, an eff’oit. 
of most jiainful study is required, to enable any one to deduce 
even an approach to a connected idea of the general history of 
the country, from these ramifications and repetitions, especially 
as they appe^ar in the first volume. This is the more unfortunate 
as, despite a redundancy of style, and a habit of re-duplicating 
epithets, sometimes misapplied, our author both describes and 
flarrates well, and had ho only adojitod a chronological, instead 
of a territorial arrangement, we believe that few modern hooks 
could have exceeded his in interest. 

An extract from the preface, indicates the cause and origin of 
a mistake so much to he lamented as that which pervades the 
arrangement of tlie work. After alluding to certain manuscript 
records still jn the possession of a few noble Druse and Christian 
families in the Lebanon, and La Bihliotlwqm des Croisades, as 
among the many sources from which he has drawn liis informa- 
tion, h(5 states that he has chiefly relied for the latter part of the 
history of the Lebanon on an account ‘which was drawn uj) some 
‘ years ago, by a Maroiiite emir of the hmise of Shehaab. It is 
‘ called Chronology of the Emir Helder Shehaah, and has been 
^ continued down to the present day by another Mcironite chroiio- 
‘ legist, Sheik Tanous Shidiak.’ ... . ‘ It is, in fact, nothing 
‘ more than a bare enumeration of events strung together wnth- 
* out the slightest attempt at liistorical disquisition or political 
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^ illustration. It remained for me to give his compilation such 
‘ volume, style, and liarrnony as might render it acceptable to 
^ iny readers.' 

It is true that the first volume is that wliich chiefly suffers by 
this unfortunate plan, for the second is almost entirely devoted to 
sojue account of the various schisms which divided the Mahom- 
medans after the death of the Prophet, find to the peculiarly mys- 
terious religion of the Druses, tracing its origin to the assump- 
tion of a protended godhead by the fifth of the Fatimite caliphs 
of Egypt. 

Under these circumstances we conceive that we cannot better 
serve our readers than by attempting to disentangle and knot 
together tlie broken threads of liistory scattered through the 
volumes so as to enable them to peruse with advantage the 
more c:onnected narrative that begins near the close of the 
second volume. To this we propose to jjrcfix a general sketch 
of the Christian portion of the inhabitants of the mountain, 
and a view of the sources and principal characters of dissent 
which divided the Mahoiniriedan world after the death of ‘ the 
ih’ophet.' 

ihit ere commencing our task, a f(*w remarks are called for on 
the title of the work, which is calculated altog(,4hor to mislead 
the reader as to the nature of the hook, and the period to which 
it relates. It is called A Ten Yeai's ^sidejice in the Lebanon, 
Jro)n 1842 to 1852.’ Yet in no part of the hook have we any 
account whatever of the author's residence, but only tlie result of 
information acquired during the years that he lived there ; and so 
far is it from giving us any account of the actual condition of the 
country since 1842, that tlie history is only brought down to 
1840; almost all allusion to any siibsecjuent event appears to he 
carefully avoided, as if, and wo hope such may prove the case, 
these volumes were intended to he only preliminary to another 
work on its present condition — one, in fact, to which that part of 
the title might really apply; for it will appear in the sequel of 
what imporUmce it is to Europe, and especially to England, to 
he well informed on this subject, and jealously to watch and 
guard against the introduction of any predominant foreign influ- 
ence into a country which, by its geographical position, is likely 
to become hereafter either a bond of union or a barrier between 
England and her eastern empire. 

We cannot better begin our account of these volumes than by 
extracting a few passages, which will afford a favourable specimen 
of the author’s style. 

‘ The approach to Syria, from the sea, between Sidon and Tripoli, is 
one of the most striking that can be depicted. The magnificent rang^ 
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of the Lebanon which salutes the eye, inspires the spectator with 
astonishment and awe. 

The lofty chain of Mount Sannin, rising to an elevation of upwards of 
sixteen hundred Aithoms, whether rohod in snow or capped with clouds, 
or mingling its clear cold granite colouring with the d(‘ejp-toned azure 
of a summer sky, excites alternate feelings of wonder and admiration 
by the sublimity of its proportions and the imposing effect of its mas- 
sive grandeur. By degrees, the villages of the Maronites, receding in 
successive gradations from the sea-coast to the to])Tnost acclivities over 
a range of nearly thirty miles, while the highest peaks arc crowned 
with white and glittcu-ing convents, j)resent the appearance of one vast 
suhurbfln city.’ —Vol. i. ]>. 15. 

‘ Kich ill classical as well jus scrijitural a.ssociations, nowhere can the 
eye embrace sueb scenes of jil)sorbing interest, as those which burst 
upon the view from the height of Mount Lebanon. Ascend Mount 
Sannin, and from amidst its ciiTnal snows survey the magnificent ]m>s- 
pi^ct Vvhieli stretelies itself out in all directions. Mountain upon moun- 
tain and gorge upon gorge crowd ujion the sight in a very chaos of 
romantic wihliu.'ss, while the two immensities of scji Jind de.sert on either 
side, unite tlieir indefinite and indescriha]>le beauties to the richness 
and splendour of the scene. 

‘ Down thos(^ rugged Jicclivities, the myriads of Sennaclicrih, those 
li(.\'ids aln.‘ady di; voted to the de.stroying angel, I'uslied down in tumul- 
tuous array, (lushed with the pride of compiest, and (unerging from the 
furnace of destriK^tioii wliiidi their firo])rand had kindltid ai’ound them. 
Through that defile the (Irecian idialanx slowly wound its cumbrous 
w'ay, laden with the spoils of Issus, and exulting in the promised 
spoils of Tyre. These coasts still hear the impress of the legion’s 
toiV The very rocks attest, the genius of imiierial Kome (by the iii- 
scripfaons vvliich they hear). 

‘Through those jjasses (lodfrey, Bohemond, and Tancred led on 
their d(‘luded hosts, — miscraldc victims of folly and superstition. 
There is Sidon and '^I'yrii — the one the birthplace of letters and navi- 
gation — tlu5 other the mother of commerce and ocean’s earliest queen. 
Ill the distant verge of yon horizon arose that mighty wave of force 
find fanaticism, wliich, after having deluged^ Asia, Africa, and half of 
Europe, and expended its brute force, is gradually being absorbed, 
leaving hiihind it, wherever its trac;es yet exist, the slime and scum of 
malignant corruption and fadid decay — a moral pestilence — which, if 
not, as once, the scoui’ge, is still the shame and opprobrium of humanity 
and civilization. 

‘ Yonder azure mountains w^hieh blend so softly with the ethereal 
skies around theili, enclose the scenes of His career, whose weapons 
were the Words of Peace ; whose doctrines fell on the hearts of II is 
followers like the gentle dews of heaven, wdth ever fresh and invigora- 
ting influence, summoning them to patience, humility, endurance, as 


* Isaiah xxxvii. 36. 
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the ensigns of their warfare and the basis of their triumphs ; and who 
consigned to them the mission — sacred, and lasting as the world itself 
— of uniting together the great family of mankind in one coinmon 
bond of faith, charity, and love.’ — Vol. i. p. 12. 

‘ On entering the district of Bisherry, one is amazed at its appear- 
ance. The hum of waters never ceases to salute the eai*. Sources 
upon sources of the purest and most limpid and sparkling streams — 
one might almost say rivers — gush from the summit of the mountains 
around, and descend in innumerable rivulets, as from one grand and 
unfailing reservoir. The terraces wdiich the hand of the peasant has 
reared for the preservation of the soil, and which he carries up in suc- 
cessive progression from the basis to the ver^" top of the inouptains, 
are so broad and capacious in many phu.;es, from the gentleness of the 
acclivity, as literally to assume the look and deserve the api)ellation of 
‘fertile fields.’ 

‘ Nowhere is the mull)erry-tree seen growing in such beauty, grace, 
and luxuriance, wdiilc tlic harvests which h(‘re repay tlm ])easant’s 
lalxnu* — without the aid of art, without even the ordinary resources to 
which th(' agriculturist applies to give fertility to the soil, witli merely 
taxing the teeming fecundity of nature — may challenge (comparison 
with the produce of the tnost luxuriant plains in Europe. 

‘ What must have been the majestic grandeur, the unparfdhled 
beauty of the scene when tlu‘ cedar and the fir blended tlieir massive 
and imposing foliage over these crystal fountains, while the whole 
atmosphere around stood impregnated wdtli perennial fragrance.’ — 
Vol. i. p. 8. ^ 

Wc arc inlbrmed that strictly speaking the real Lohaium com- 
pris(}s only that part of the gi’oat range of hills (.‘xteiidiug from 
Egypt to the Tavirus, whicli embraces the district of lUslier»‘y, 
once overgrown by the cedars ; Imt as geinually understood it 
iuelndes tlie most important part of Syria., tlie country bonndcid 
on the nortli ]>y the Djebel-Tnrhul ahovc* Tripoli; on the 
sou til by tlie Djehel-Koehan, above Sidon: on the east by the 
alley of tlie Bekaa, or Ocelo-SyTia ; and on the wu‘St by liio Medi- 
terranean. 

A glance at the map appended to the fii’st vohiine shows that 
the whole district of the Lehatmn is almost equally divided between 
thr('.e distin(;t peoples, diflering as much in religion us in race : — 
the Maronites, the Druses, and the Aletuali. Of these the Maro- 
iiites, who now cliiefly inhabit the northern third of the mountain 
range, — that whicli extends along the coast from Tripoli to Bey- 
rout, — ^were the original possessors of the whole region. They 
arc said to be the Christianized descendants of those Pagan 
tribes, who in the eaiiy days of Jewish history dwelt in tlie 
mountains over against the promised land, and were at once the 
tempters and tlie scourges of the cliildren of Israel. 

The Druses and Metuali are later arrivals in the mountains, 
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having both, as we shall see hy-and-by, their origin in distant 
countries ; and it may be assert(3d of the district now known as 
the Lebanon, that it possesses a population composed of the 
most extraordinary mixture of races in the world. Not only 
has it been overrun, pillaged, and partly settled in by nearly 
every great tide of conquest that has swe])t the j>]ains of Syria, 
Jewish, Assyrian, Persian, Arab, Egyptian, INTogii], and Turk, 
but the Crusades introduced into it s<?ttlcrs from every nation in 
Eui’ope ; nor must it be forgotten that, till the discovery of tlio 
passage to India by the Cape of (Jood Ho o, it concontrated 
the greater part of the maritijno commerce of the anedent world 
on its coast, and that in djivs of old the terrors of tliL‘ deep 
during the hours of darkness dnnv the mariner nightly to the 
refuge of the niimorous ports, which made this sliore so lit a 
nursery for infant navigation. 

I’rom llieso ])ec-uliaritios of cinaiinstance and position, the 
Ticham*]) (‘ontains almost as many varieties of religitm as of race; 
but w(j must restrict our attention principally to the three great 
divisions we liav(‘. mentioned. Of these the T^laronites were the 
(‘arliest iiilifilMtaiits of the country at large, altliougli now they 
only occupy tlie nKunitahis tliat look down u])on the I-iCvaut 
from Tripoli to lievrout. Originally professing J/agaihsm of tlio 
most degraded character, similar if not identical with the 
woj’ship of th(3 Kaaba, they wia’c among tlic earliest converts to 
(diristiaiiity. 

.During the first centuries of the Christisui era the Syrian 
chiireli lierc established was considered petailiarly pure and 
orthodox. In the. hegiiiiiing of the seventh century its 
]hnivs ruled from derusalem to Tripoli ; its wmrriors aided the 
Emjieror TIeraclius in withstanding the attack of Chosroos, tlio 
riu-sian conqueror of Yemen and Arabia; and the nation siiliered 
scfvcu’ely in the wnirs of his graiulson Chosroes II., who extended 
his tmijiire to Syria and Eg}q)t. 

In the middle of the seventh century the Christians of the 
Lebanon fell a prey to the dissensions on doctrinal points which 
disgra(K>(l that period. The so-called nionothelite^’ heresy found 
an able partisan in a monk named M.aroun, of tbc convent on 
the Orontes, and his doctrines soon spread throughout the 
country of the Lebanon. The Maronites themselves deny that 
they were ever heretical, and appeal to William of Tyre’s evidence 
in the twelfth centuiy, wdio called them the ‘fideles’ of the 

* From Movoc, one, S'tXjjrig, will. They believed in both the humanity and 
divinity of our Lord ; but they denied to his manhood the possession of an inde- 
pendent will. 
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I.cbanoii, while Clement XL, in a.d. 1721, in acknowledgment 
of their stroiuioiis resistance to Proteatantism, entitled them 
semper fidclcs. History, however, proves that for r)00 years they 
reiiiamod true to the monothelitc tenets, and that they n^^ceived 
support and encouragement from the Emperors Heraclius and 
Oonstans. Hcraclius himself found refuge in their convcjnt on 
tlie Orontes, aft{3r having been expelled from the walls of Ihnessa 
for Inu’esY. We arc told, moreover, that the Poj)e Jlonorius of 
Pome was anatliematizod as a Muronite by the sixtli general 
couneil of Conatiiutiiiople, a.d. 080, proving, as Colonel Cliurehill 
obsen es, that the legates of BisJiop Agatlion were in those d.ays 
no upholders of the doctrine of the- ' infaHibility of the eimreh/ 

In ()i)I tlio Maronites were attacked by the imperial troops, 
by wliom, in (jonsequence of their Ijerelical o])iiiions, tlu'ir con- 
vent on tlie Oronteswns burnt lo the ground, tlieir brav(;st cliiofs 
murdered, and thousands of tlieir followers transj)liint(‘d to 
Armenia and Thrace. Yet (lie ini])eria]ists w'cre so somu’cIv 
handled, tlint no further attempt was made to restore tlie- hold 
mountaineers to the hosom of the church hy foret^ (tf arms. It 
was during these wars that the Christians who joineil the i)u- 
perial army fuajiiired tlie name of Meickites, from tlie Arab word 
ilelek, a king, and to this day tlie Creek Cliristiaiis of the 
Lebanon hear the title. 

Tlie next struggle of the Maronitoiyfor religious and jiolitieal 
liberty wa.s witli the Aralis, wJio in the year 821, linding the 
lov,t;r ranges of the Lebanon still desolate and almost, un- 
inlialiiti/d, tlie two gi'eat houses of tlie Beni Timoli and Beni 
Alaaii estiihlishf'd themselves tlnwe. I’hey at various pcrioils 
provt'd lliemselvcs tronbli^sorae m'ighbours to the Maronites, 
notwithstanding wliich, amid their moimtaiu fastnesses, tho 
Cliristiaiis were able to maintain their religious freedom tliroiigh- 
011 1 tlie most brilliant period of Moslem asociidnney. 

Fifty thousand Maronites are said to liave perislied in the 
w^ars of the crusades. Ai all events tlieir services in that cause 
induced tlie Queen of Baldwin I. to bestow ujfon them the 
churcli of St. Helen and the cave of the true cross, riiey say 
that they still retain the original grants of those holy places, 
and look forward with impatience to the time when the aid of 
I’rance will enable them to rid those sanctuai’ies of the presence 
of the Creek usurpers. After the expulsion of the Franks from 
Syria, the Maronites wwe forced to defend themselves from tho 
attacks of the Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt. A protracted war 
ensued, in whidi most part of the Lebanon was desolated ; and 
when at length the scattered remnants of the crusaders were 
permitted to seek refuge where they would, many Maronite 
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families accompanied their allies and co-religignists to Cyprus, 
and wlien banished thence hy the Turks, followed the Hospitallers 
to Candia and Sicily and thence to Malta. Their descendants 
and those of the other Cliristians who emigrated thither after 
tlio crusades, have perpetuated in the island the mongrel Arabic 
dialect, which is still spoken there. 

From the Maronite records it would appear that several endea- 
vours have he(‘n luade to emhiie them with the doctrines of 
Protestantism, but since their reconciliation with Home, A.n. 1107, 
they have itauained steady to Ikt faith. 

It was not, however, till the fifteenth century, that they 
acknowledg(‘(l her supremacy in ecch'siastical discipline. For JlOO 
years they remained in all things a pa])istical people, exce])t in 
submission to the Pope; and even now they are y)ermitted to hold, 
and occasionally do hold, provincial councils, in which the papal 
legate; is ]ivesent, only to witness and report the ])roceedings. 
Hiey an* governed by twedve hisliops, and a patriarch chosen in 
seen't comjcil hy tin.; bishops, and confirmed by the Pope, for his 
con(irmati(.m is never refused. The ])a triarch is called the 
patriarch of Antioch. His income, irom land, is 5000/. a year, 
with a sixth of each of his hisho])H’ income; and he possesses 
d('spotic power both spiritual and tem])oraL The Pope’s legate 
has no more influence with him than his individual character 
obtains for him, and tliongh of late years Home lias endeavoured 
to interfere a little inort,; in the affairs of their eliurcli, the Ma- 
ronites liave showni tliat lh(‘y arc not yet inelined to become 
mere satellih's of Home. 

• Ail the Oriental (.■hristian churches difler from Home in so far 
as the ( olihacy of the clergy is coucenied. Many Maronite priests 
are married, hut there is no instance known of their being married 
after liaving taken orders, nor are any of their hishojis maiTied 
men. The Maronites are very poorly (;duejited, and though Syriac 
is the language of tlie church, it is so little studied, that some- 
times it happens that divine service is conducted in a tongue of 
which both priest and people arc ignorant-. They are priest-ridden 
to an almost incredible extent. A fourth of their country is in 
the hands of their church, notwithstanding which, overwhelming 
demands are made by the priesthood on the resources of the 
poorest peasant. 

A specimen of one of the Maronite catechisms given by Colonel 
Churchill, is curious as showing the teaching bestowed upon this 
superstitious people. 

‘ ‘Q. If you were to see an angel and a priest walking together, 
which should you adore the most ?’ 
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“A. The priest.* 

‘ * Q. And how would you show your adoration for the pri(«t ?’ 

* * A. 13y falling down and kissing the ground on which he is 
walking.’ 

‘ ‘ Q. Wiy is the priest to he adored more than the angel T 

‘ ^ A. llecause he is so vastly superior to the angel’ 

‘ ‘ Q. Wliy so ?’ 

* ^A. Because the angel is a minister and seiwant of God ; whereas, the 
priest can command God to descend from heaven, as in the Mass ! ! !’ ’ 

^The Maronite priests also sell localities in heaven to their pa- 
rishioners hy the ym-d; and many a sn])erstitious Maronite in the 
Lebanon has, at some period of his life, paid a round sum to his 
for a yard or a few yards in the celestial regic)ns, in the full belief that 
his right is thus secured to him for ever.’ — Vol. iii. p. 83. 

CoiiV(?nt life is much approved among the hlarouitcs ; and the 
sites occupied hy these estahlishiaents are often heautiful and 
well cultivated. They consider themselves as a pe(>])le closely 
allied to the French, having letters of protection from one or two 
French sovereigns, and they confidently expect the coming of 
anotlier Godfrey do Bouillon, to aid tliem in riddijig tlio moun- 
tain of I)riises, Greek heretics, and otlnw unhcli(;vei‘s. Should 
two or three large slii])s appear on the liorizon all eyes turn 
towards tlufm, a momentary frenzy seizes tlio jaujple in expeela- 
tioii of the anival of the French; inM so much do their priests 
look to Frank invasion as the meaiLs of exalting them to si.]])remc 
power in tlio Lehanon, that W(’re uFreneli battalion to Jippear im 
the coast, ^0,(K)0 Muronites would immediately rjilly round the 
tricohjur. ^ 

Besides the patriarch of Antioch, four other Christian patri- 
archs of tlie Lehanon aelmowledge the supremacy of the Bonnui 
ponliil^ — viz., the Anncnian, Syriac, Chalham, and Greek Chris- 
tiuiis. Of tliese, the Greeks alone de.serve much attention. 8omc 
of them are seceders from the orthodox Greek Church, as is 
shown ])y their adheimce to Home. 

The most respectahle of the Syrian merchants are of the Greek 
Church, and all who profess their ihith look fbrw’ord with as much 
ardour to the advent of the Bussiiins to exalt their supremacy in 
the lahanon, as the Alai^oiiites do to the coming of the French. 
The accounts given hy hotli parties of the influence of their 
European patrons border on the ludicrous. 

We should he doing our author much injustice if we passed 
over without comment Iris laborious investigation of the dilFerent 
creeds, of which traces me to he found among the Druses, and 
other inhabitants of the Lebanon; but this is a subject in wlrich 
it is easy to lose ourselves were we to follow him into the minute 
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differences of faith which he endeavours to trace in their rise, 
progress and modification, and which, as we have stated, occupy 
more than one large volume. The interest of tliis subject is not 
at this moment merely intrinsic, for there is much reason to believe 
that the creed of the Druses very nearly approaches that pseudo 
Christianity, which is working such revolutionary wonders in the 
Celestial empire; and, moreover, that both may he directly traced 
to the two missionaries of Mansoor A bon A li Hakem Biamar 
Allah, King of Egypt, in A.n. 1020, by name, Hamzeh, and 
Nishtt'keen Darazee; of them we shall have occasion to say more 
hereafter. 

'.fo prepare; the naider to follow the general character of dissent 
in the JNfahommedan faith, and the different sects into which it is 
subdivided, it is nc(;cssai*y to consider what was the nature of 
the creeds in the se;veral portions of Asia, upon which the profes* 
sioii of Mahommedanism was forced at the sword’s point, and 
exteufled in the course of a few years, by force of amis, from the 
KIil(i to far beyond the Oxiis 

It must he reincmherod that the first converts to Miihomme- 
daiiism were rude, unlettered Arab sheplicrds, untutored and un- 
waslieil savages who, though devoid of any religion but the most 
degraded idolairy, were of highly susceptible teniperaraciit, and 
thendoro peculiarly liable to he impressed with the lofty poetical 
language of the Koran, and tin; dignity of the position assumed 
by Mahommed. So Jong as the ‘ ih'ophet' lived, his genius suf- 
ficed to gain the hiith and arouse the (aitlmsiasm not only of 
tli{*h<e ignorant men, hut also of the more educated classes, and to 
niaiutain his doctrin(‘s as he taught them. But no sooner was he 
r(?mov’ed from earth, than the intiuenoe of previous religions and 
doiUnnes l)(;gan to manifest itself in the division of his followers 
into sects and schisms. It will he evident, that in proportion to 
the mental (ailtivation that existed in the new proselytes before 
their conversion, and to the degree in which their imaginations 
had been impressed with their former creeds, the greater would be 
their tendency to modify their new religion by their old one. The 
rude Arabs of the desert, and the still less cultivated and less 
imaginative hordes I'rom Tartary, had little or no religious creed 
to displace in order to make way for the reception of the new, and 
therefore retained the faith of the Caliphat for ages with little or 
no modification. It is also remarkable that it is only among the 
most remote tribes of the desert, or those early isolated from the 
influence of the cities of the plains, that we find traces of a belief 
in the transmigration of souls — that chief characteristic of the 
idolatry of the Kaaha — mingling with the doctrines of the Koran. 
Such, however, may still be recognised in the creed of the Druses 
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aad Ismaelees of the Lebanon. The case was very different with 
tlie proselytes of civilized Persia, and the cultivated inhabitants 
of the S}Tian cities. 

At this period Christianity in Syria had lately been engrafted 
on gross idolatiy, or on the pantheism of the Greeks (rather a 
popular superstition than a religion) ; but which, among all the 
educated classes, was combined with an adlierence to tlie specui- 
lative doctrines of one or other of the Greek scdiools of philosoiihy; 
and it is here, in the mountains north of Syrin., and invented by 
a Persian, that we find those doctrines taking their rise which 
have spread so wide and far ; and whi{;h, thongh vnrying according 
as they were more or less mixed up Avith otlier creeds, hi ay 
generically be termed Soofeeism. These doctrines may ho described 
as composed of an odd mixture of mystical and nietuphysiciil 
speculation, with a belief in the possibility of man being per- 
mitted, by means of fasting, prayer, <tc., to [lartake in this life of tlie 
divine essence and omniscience. They believe in a snc(.‘ession of 
inspired prophets, of whom the last lias already made one visit on 
earth, hut who then only manifested liimselfU) a foAv followers, who 
were commanded to teacdi bis doctrines and await his second t!om- 
ing in glory, when he is to biing all the kirigdoms of the caitli to 
obedience, and to the knowledge of tlic true God. Tiiis belief, 
with various modifications, is secretly held by the great majority 
of all the sects of Hbeeah ]\fabommeidaiiM, or Ibllowers of Ali 
throughout Asia ; and in it we recognise, first, the influence of 
the Koran and of the Jewish religion in acknowledging one God, 
and that Deity in all ages has mariifest(‘d himself through his 
prophets to mankind; secondly, we pt;rceive traces of the old 
idolatrous belief in metempsychosis, in th(,‘ idea of an iutercluinge, 
as it were, of the soul with the Deity ; thirdly, a confused idea 
derived from Christianity of a prophet, or Messiah, who 1ms 
appeared on(;e, obscurely, again to reappear in glory. To this has 
to he added the mysticism of the ancitmt Persian religion, Avhere 
everything was considered typical, and Avhich resulted in giving 
magical and hidden meanings to the various passages of the Koi*an, 
and even of the amorous poets, every verse of whi(;h, according to 
them, contains a deep and mysterious meaning. It only remained 
to add to this tlio sophism of the Greeks, to make the wdiole 
result in absolute materialism and entire disbelief in the respon- 
sibility of human actions. This last conclusion, however, was 
never communicated to any but to those who had attained the very 
highest degree of initiation. This took place by regular steps, 
similar to those of modem freemasons; and it is not a little re- 
markable to find that some of the modem masonic signs are 
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recognised and responded to by the Druses, who are generally 
understood to he the representatives of the mysterious creed which 
we hcve attempted to sketch, and which was invented by Abdullah, 
and ultimately perfected by Hassan Sabfi, the Old Man of the 
Mountain, c^bief of the Assassins, who was educated in the grand 
lodge of Cairo. 

From the above sketch of the elements of dissent, we shall be 
bettor able to follow out what took place on the death of Ma- 
hommed. When Omar succeeded him, to the exclusion of his 
son-in -hiw Ali ; and when Ali, and his sons Hassan and Houssein, 
wert^ slain by Mowaia, Islam was divided into two great factions; 
the Shccas, or followci’s of Ali, who, to tliis day, regard with 
deadly hate, as sacrilegious murderers, all who countenance that 
usurpation ; and the Soonee faith, which is considered by the Turks 
as the orthodox creed. The Soonees being little subjected to the 
arts of civilization, and engaged for centuries with constant wars 
of aggression, maintained their faith with little change. The 
Sheeah sect, which overran Persia, soon became infected by the 
Magian doidrines, and were regarded as heretics worse than infidels 
by the So(uu^es. 'i’hcir mutual hatred remains unmitigated to the 
pn'sent day, 2 )hicing an almost inseparable barrier to any union 
of Turks and l‘ersians in a common cause. 

It was Al)dullah, a Persliin, learned in all the mysteries find 
philoso])liy of the Magians, who first gave rise to the extravagant 
oedapodrida of creeds we have sketched as the characteristics of 
►Sooieeism. He had escaped from Persia into Syria, and settling 
at Salemeya, set himself seriously to the work of sa])ping the 
religion and morals of the Mussulman Arabs, as a means of 
acquiring ]3owor for their destruction. He gave origin to the sect 
called Imaamee, which was divided into numerous other sects, 
according to the number of proj)hets they acknowledged to have 
appeared before the last Imaam. From him sprang the Carama- 
tians and Ismaeli, &c. &c. He allegorized the Koran and ob- 
tained many followers in Syria ; but it was in Egypt that his 
doctrines were most generally received, and his grandson, Obei- 
dullah, there acquired such wealth and influence as at length to 
be able to establish himself upon the throne the first of tlie Fati- 
mite caliphs. How beautiful and philosophical are the following 
remarks of Von Hammer on the baneful effects of combining the 
character of sanctity and of a religious leader with sovereign 
^ower, as exemplified in the whole progress of Mahommedan con- 
quest, and its various sects ; aud how strange is it at this day to 
see the wisdom that has led the sultan, the representative of the 
caliphs, to rest his claim on his subjects for support in the 
present defence of Turkey on general and patriotic grounds, and 
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leave tlie assumption of a Christian caliphat to tlie Emperor 
Nicholas. 

‘Religious fanaticism,* says Von Hammer, ‘ is continually accused 
by history as the fomenter of those sanguinary wars which have deso- 
latod kingdoms and convulsed states; nevertheless, religion has scarcely 
ever been the end, but merely the instrument of ambitious policy and 
untameable lust of power. Usxirpers and conquerors jwrverted tlie 
beneficent spirit of the founders of religion to their own pernicious 
ends. Eeli^ous systems have never operated so destructively on 
dynasties and governments, as in those cases where the insufficient 
separation of the spiritual from the temporal authorities has given th('. 
freest play to the alteniatiori of liierarchy and tyramiy. The nearer the 
altar is to the throne, the greater is the temptation to step from the 
former to the latter, and hind the diadem round the mitre ; tlie closer 
the connerion of the political and ecclesiastical interests, the more 
numerous and prolific are the germs of tedious and religious wars. 

‘The histories of the ancient Persians and Romans, of the Egy])i-ians 
and Greeks, possess almost an immnnitY, because their religion, being 
merely considered as popular worship, could neither weaken nor supj»ort 
pretensions to the supreme authority. Christianity never deluged king- 
doms with blood, until it was nuide use of by ambitious p()})es and }>rinces, 
contrary to the original spirit of its institution ; us uiider Gregorj^ VI 1 . 
and bis successors, the crosier overpowered the scc|>ti‘e ; or when, to use 
the words of Gibbon (chap. 18 ), ‘ r(*bellipii as it happened in thi^ time 
‘of Luther, was occasioned by the abuse of tliosc benevolent princi]>]cs 
*of Cliristianity which inculcate the natural fr(.‘edoin of mankind.’ 
Entirely different was the case with Islamism, which, as w(*, have seen, 
being founded as much on the sword as on the Koran, united in the 
person of the Imam and khalif, both the dignity of pontiff* a.id 
that of sovereign. Hencr;, its history prt^sents more numerous and 
more murderous wars than that of any other religion ; hence, in almost 
all the sects, the chief ground of the sc^hism Is the contest(;d succession 
to the throne ; and hence, there is scarcely one of any imjtortance which 
has not at some period, proved dangerous to the reigning family as a 
political faction in the state. There was none which did not strive to 
become in the strictest sense, predominant, and to seat tlie princes of 
their faith on the throne of Islam. Their missionaries (Dai) claimed 
not only the faith but also the obedience of the people, and were at once 
apostles and pretenders. All the heresies which we have hitherto men- 
tioned were in spirit essentially usurping sects. Islamism, however, 
bore in its bosom others still more prejudicial to its existence ; sects 
which, trampling underfoot all the maxims of faith and morality, and 
preaching the overthrow of thrones and altars, bore as their cognizance, 
equality and liberty.’ — Vm Mutwy of ike Jsmeeimj p. 2i| 

et seq. 

Of the doctrines of the Fatimites, Colonel Churchill gives us a 
particular account, though he mixes them up in rather a puzzling 
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manner with the code of instructions given to their missionaries 
for the entanglement of the various styles of proselytes in their 
hypocritical snares. 

They were to he wise as serpents in encouraging their neophytes 
to trust to their deceitful teaching : they were to be all things to 
all men : Christian to the Christian, Jew to the Jew, for they as 
well as Mahommedans were sought as converts. They were never to 
allow their own doctrines to appear till the proselyte had sworn, 
body and soul, to devote himself to the commands of his teacher, 
and to maintain the most implicit secrecy regarding him and liis 
creed, which only those in t})e very liighest grade of initiation were 
allowed to discover to he a tissue of unbelief and immorality, or 
as Yon Hainiijer comprehensively expresses it, Ho believe notinng 
and dare all.’ 

] t, was not till the proselyte attained the fourth of the seven 
gradi's of initiation that he w'as even instructed iu the sequence 
of tJie Imams. He was then taught that from the creation of 
man (^eitain emanations of divinity have appeared on earth at 
various times, each commissioned to abrogate the religion ol‘ his 
predecessor, and institute a new one in its stead. To aid in this 
lahotir ( aeh is accompanied by a personage called his Asas, or 
foundation, whose duty it is to promulgate the new creed, to 
suc(*e(;(l llie Imam at his death, and to be in his turn succeeded 
by seven ])ersojis called ‘ mutes' because they only enunciate the 
doctrines already given fortli, without having power to alter them 
in any ])articular. They are in their turn succeeded by a new 
Iinanj with a new Asas and new mutes. This is the prevailing 
(kx’trine of all the Imaamee sects, wliich differ principally as to 
the name ol‘ the last Imam. The first six are generally acknow- 
ledged to he — 1. Adam, with Seth as Asas; 2. Koah, with 
Ham as Asas ; 3. Abraham, with Ismael ; 4. Moses, with Aaron, 
and on his death .losliua, the sou of Nun ; 5. Jesus Christ, wdth 
Simon Cephas ; (5. Mohammed, with Ali. The seventh Imam is 
the great })oint of clifierence. With the Ismaeli it was Ismael, 
the son of Jafiir Sadek ; wuth the Druses, Ilakem, perhaps the 
cruellest and maddest of them all ; while with the Ali-Allahees it 
was Ali, and with the Hassanites or Assassins, Hassan Saba. 

Strangely enough Colonel Chm-cliill makes no mention of the 
extraordinary character of this last sectarian, nor of tire brother- 
hood which he founded in a.d. 1090, and which for a century and 
a half ruled by the force of the dagger over a large part of Asia 
iind Africa. Its castles were found on almost ev^ lull of Syria 
and l^ersia, its emissaries brought sudden and secret death on 
caliphs and viziers, Mahommedan and Christian. Even our own 
llichard Coeur de Lion has been suspected of making use of the As- 
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sassins' knife for the murder of Conrad of Mount Ferrat- Hassan 
Saba, their founder, a member of the Grand Lodge of Cairo, esta- 
blished by the Fatimite Sultans of Egypt , improved upon the 
knowledge he had there obtained. He is better known in Europe 
as the Old Man of the Mountain. By a course of unequalled hypo- 
crisy and dissimulation he contrived to possess himself of hundreds 
of strongholds, especially of the Castle of Alarnut in Pcjrsia, where 
he ordinarily resided, and thence spread his devilish faith over an 
mnnense tract of country. Alarnut was the supreme seat of 
government, but a grand prior ruled in Syria, and it was not till 
HulakooKlian, the grjindson of Jehenghis Khan, devoted himself 
to the destruction of tlie assassins that they were destroyed. ' For 
many years afterwards a few of their adherents were still found 
among the fastnesses of the Syrian hills, and it is believed that 
the Ismaeli of the Lebanon are in reality the ])Owcrless remnant 
of this extensive and terrific brotherhood. An aecoimt of tlioir ter- 
restrial Paradise is to be found in the notes of Soutlmy’s TJialaha, 
It has moreover been hinted that the order of tlie Templiirs were 
not unfriendly to the liasliisheens (corrupted to Assassins, so- 
called from hasbehash with which their tyros were intoxicated) 
and that the seven degrees of initiation into which that religious 
order of kniglithood was divided, were derived from tlui followers 
of Hassan Saba. 

M. Lyde, who has evidently read Von Hammer, does not 
seem quite clear under which of the Imamee sects he ought to 
include the present Ansyreeh and Ismalceh of the Lebanon. 
Colonel Churchill appears to consider them as alike, and as 
adherents of the faith of Obeidalhih and his grtindfather Abdallali. 

The eleventh century was the period in which mysticism 
attained the greatest po>yer over the minds of the divided fol- 
lowers of Islam. It was at this period that the then Oalipli of 
Egypt, the sixth in descent from Obeidallali, a.ssumcd to himself 
the character of a divine emanation — the sevcmtli prophet of the 
Almighty. 

‘ The acts of Mansour-Abou-Ali Hakem-Biamar Allah, or ‘ he 
‘v^ho governs by the commandment of God,’ sixth prince of that 
line, and the third of those who reigned in Egypt, have been fully 
registered in the pages of history ; nor is it necessary to make fur- 
ther allusion to him at present, than to state, that at the close of 
his reign, about the year a.d. 1020, after folly, cruelty, and caprice 
had nearly exhausted their means of degrading and afflicting the 
human race within his dominions, his insane pride led him to believe, 
or induced him to allow others to be led into the belief, that he was 
a personation of the Deity, or to use the expression of the sect, that 
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the Divinity used his person as ‘ a veil,* to coneeal its effulgence 
while on earth. There were not wanting parasites in his court, who 
flattered him in this idea, and who even urged him to make it a doc- 
trine of faith amongst the people. 

‘ But there was one, a Persian, of the name of Hamze, son of Ali, son 
of Aclimet, belonging to the sect of Batenian.s, who seized this ]mssport 
to fame and fortune, with a tenacity of purpose and a degree of enthu- 
siasm, that might induce the conclusion, that he himself was fully con- 
firmed of the truth of the pretensions thus sot forth. It is certain 
that he was loaded with honours and emoluments, and that Ikj was un- 
ceasingly active in procuring partizans to his real or assumed belief in 
the divinity of Hakem. 

* Amongst the more zealous of his adherents, was a certain Neshtc- 
keen Jlarazi, anotlier of the sect of Batenians, hy birth a Turk. With 
more overt ambition and less discretion than his master, he publicly 
proclaimed his adhesion in the Grand Mosque of Cairo. The people 
rushed upon him, and would have massacred him on the spot, had he 
not sought safety in flight. Hakem hesitated to take openly his part, 
before such an unequivocal burst of public feeling, and facilitated bis 
departure out of the country ; gi ving him at tin* same time a large sui)ply 
of money, and instructions to proceed into the mountains of Syria and 
spr(^axl tile new doctrines which he had espoused. Darazi dejiarted 
aecortliiigly, and arrived at the Wady Tame, above the sources of the 
Jordan, near Ilasbeya, a..1). 1020. There he found hearers amongst the 
Arahs, and soon made converts. 

‘ A footing thus gained, correspondence was o])ened with Egypt, and 
Hamzt\ haskuied to avail liimsclf of the favourable opening, that had 
thus presented itself for the promotion of his views.’ — Vol. i. p. 231i 

•The Arab trilies, descendants of the Beni Hammiar, are con- 
sidered by our autlior as tho first Druses. At the period of their 
occupation of tlie licbanon, tliey were at best but quasi Mahom- 
medaiis ; and being remote from the central influence of the 
caliphs, tlicy paid probably but a slight optward observance to 
the faith of Islam, and were, to the year a.d. 1020, more under 
the guidance jof hxail or tribnal traditions than of any definite 
religious code. Neslitekeen Darazi, therefore, found it no diffi- 
cult task to make proselytes among them, and to persuade them to 
believe in the divine essence of Hakem-Biamar-Allali, king of 
Egypt, and Hamze his asas'or locum tenens, after his disappear- 
ance. By some the name of Druse, as applied to the new com- 
verts of the Lebanon, is derived from Darazi ; but they them- 
selves repudiate the derivation, asserting that Darazi proved 
ultimately unfaithful to the creed he had taught, and is held by 
them in contempt. They consider their tribual appellation to 
mean drus, clever, or twrSy a shield, for in the wars of the cru- 
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saxlers Nooradeen and Ballali ud Been (Saladin) liad pronounced 
them the sliield of tlie Syrian coast against the Cliristians.* 

The work of conversion once begun in the Lebanon went on 
ra])idly, and within ten years most of the And) tribes became ad- 
iierents of the new faith. We are referred by Colonel Churchill 
to the ninth and tenth volumes of Baron Sylvestre de Sacy’s 
MemoircH de VAcademie dcs InscrqrlKms et Iklles-Letlrefi for a 
sumniary of Ilamze s (the asas of liakem) writings, which the 
translator has called La Creme de VFAoqnence Arahc. 

Lroin his abbreviation of it we learn that the Druses believe tliat 
one Cod, true, inconjpn‘hen.sihle, and too lioly to he worsliipped 
or comprehended, existed from tin? l)cginning. ddiat emanations 
of t)K‘ Divinity liave resided on (>arth at various times, and the 
lost and greatest of tliese emanations assumed the person of 
Tlakcm-Biamar-Allnh. That he has withdrawn himself from tlio 
eyes of his followers, as a trial of faith, for Ji time, hut that lie 
will (‘Oine again to earth, and that his next appearainjc will he in 
the far east, in Chimu They also believe that ‘ universal intelli- 
gence’ was the lirstof God’s creations, tlie only direct and imme- 
diate iirodiiction of Ins almighty power; that ho (the universal 
intelligence) has ajipeared in the world simnltuneonsly witli (‘r.eli 
maiiilestaiioii of Divinity, and that in the time of liakem lie bore 
tlie shape of Ham/.e ; that with many other snprmnc powers the 
universal intclligemje alone is allo^ved^iecess to the Deity, and 
that he is the mediator between God and man. 

Tli( y la-'lieve, moreover, that all souls W(‘re created by the uiii- 
versa! intelligence at the ht'ginning of tlie w’orld, and that tlie 
number (tf hnni an laangs lias never varied since* ihe]i, for the souls 
of ini'ii pass from one iiody to anotlnir, cither aiapiiring perfection, 
or deteriorating from it, according as tlioy have sliown a, love of, 
or a neglect of, truth. 

Strict truth, honesty, and morality, are inculcated on all be- 
lievers, with charity to all brethren ; the sob* excreption to trutli- 
fuliK'SS being that whieli is necessary to keo]) all knowledgi' of 
their ri'ligion scei’et. They are taught that all lormer I’aitlis were 
hut t ypiis, mori^ or less clear of the true one, luid are instructed to 
submit implicitly to the will of God. They have no belief in 
predestination (except in so far that a man’s days are nuuihered 
from his birth), alleging that sucli a thing wmuld he unjust, fcjrif 

* An old French author, quotexlby Moreri, gives a dori vat ion of the name perfectly 
consistent with the ideas of J,.a Grande Nation ; for he says that Druse is nothing 
more than Dreux — a chevalier of that house having accompanied Godfrey de 
Bouillon, with his followers, to the Holy Land ; and when sorely pressed by the 
Saracens, entrenche*! himself, with his followers, on Mount Engaddi, where they 
lived for forty yeans, married, and peopled the surrounding district with their 
descendants, who continued to bear the chevalier’s family name. 
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a mail Le not a free agent,, how can he ho liohle to reward or pun- 
ishment ? Tliey are also taught to he highly moral in contradis- 
tinction to the licentious doctrines of the I smacli. 

As to their religions ministry their ockals can scarcely he called 
priests, for not only is the order ojicn to both sexes, hiit their 
secret weekly meetings seem to the full as much occupied by 
discussions on the general politics and temporal welhire of the 
nation, as by religious readings and preachings. The ockals, 
according to a modern Avriter, look like persons trusted with an 
im])ortant secret, grave and sedate. They are, liowover, gentle 
and ctmrteous to every oru', and are the general mediators in all 
]irivat(‘ and public quarrels ; and so great is their dislike to war 
tlnit it is nnmtionvd as the <‘X<uq)tion Avliicli jiroves the rul(‘ tliat 
ill tlie late struggles, when the very exist emu* of the Druses Avas in 
question, the, ockals to<dc ])art in tJie light. 

Witliont juiests, temples, religions ceremonies, or even prayer, 
it is id)vious that this curiously spiritual faith could not long 
exist in sneh a country as Egypt, hut it took a strong hold of tlio 
imaginative Aralis of the 1 ichaiion, and has sca'ved for ages to 
clierish tlieir independent, spirit, and encourage the hope that one 
day thi'V Avill rule ov(‘r the earth. 

That the Druses look to Cliina. as the place AAdiere ITakem and 
Hamzt'-- are to reap])oa.r, (ainnot fail to strike us as very I’ennivkahle 
at tills moment. During the lute Avar Ix^tweiai the English and 
the (Tiinese, they made fro({uent inquiries as to tlio state of ‘ tlie 
floAvery land,’ ^vtliing wliieh Avonid have greatly puzzled any one 
uiiiacijuainted with this amdent tradition. 

One of the earliest apostles of their faith is said to have 
preacJied the doctrines of Hamze Avitli great suceess, milking 
numiu’ous converts in IVn’siii, Khorasan, Allghanistan, Tart ary, 
Cliina, ; and, as (k)lonel Oliurcliill suggests, it might he worth 
Avliile to make inquiries of Dritisli residents in tliese parts Avhetlier 
any trace can iioav he found of their doctrines. Still more inter- 
esting Avould il be if Ave could discoA'er that the success ol' Tien-te 
and his secret councillor in China, liud induced them to sec inliim 
the fulfilment of their expectations regarding Hakem and Hamze. 
He assumes a species of divinity, Avliile his followers ajipcar 
to possess certain symbolical signs; and it is possible — we throAv 
out the suggestion for those Avho are able and AAulling to study so 
opcult a subject — that the remnants of the Ismaelee faith mingled 
with the traditions of the old Nestoriaus who took rel’uge in 
Tartary and China some twelve centuries ago, may have resulted 
ill the spurious Christianity of the Chinese insurgents of the pre- 
Bent day. 

One other peculiarity of the Druses we have overlooked — viz., 

H 2 
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that sliortly after the promulgation of their (loctrines they w(To 
induced, by the faithlessness of some of their missionaries, to put a 
stop to all proselytisni — as they themselves express it, ‘ llui door 
was closed.’ 

This early cessation of proselytism may be the reason that the 
nation has ever been small in numbers, and that, warlike as they 
tu’c, tlioy have never aspired to foreign dominion. It rcanains to 
be seen whether this state of alitiirs will continue, and whetber 
tliey will always be content thus to await the advent of their long 
absent leader, or will see in the present convulsed state of tla^ 
world some presage of their own corning grandeur. 

We have now to conclude with a few words rcsp(‘cf ing tla’lMctualis 
(or int.cr])r(a('rs), the tliird great sect who inhabit the I<(dninon. 
They ere said to liave come originally Irom Boekbara, IVofii 
whemie they ded in consorpience of some iinsuccessfiil revolt 
against their sovereign, and formed pai t of Saladin’s army. At all 
events, they are tboroiigli Maliomotans^if the Sheali s(‘et. 'I’lu'V 
curse Omar and Mowaia as re])els and usui’jiers, revere Ali and 
Hussein as saints and martyrs, and consequently look n])o!i the 
Turks with distrust and aversion, and suhniit by force mIoih' to 
the dominion of the sultan. So long as they were inclined to 
disgorge part of tbeir ill gotten prey to the Turkish g()\'ern!ncnt, 
they were permitted to do what they wj^uld in the moiintaiiis, to 
oppress the Maremites, and take hu’cibh) possession of tlieir 
country’; but as soon as they hesitated to make the Turks par- 
takers of tbeir spoils, both Maronites and Druses were en(u>iii*agod 
and assisted to attack them. 

These, tlien, are the three great religious ilivisions of the 
mountain, and of their hatred of one another the Turks lijivii 
made ample use in stirring up discord in the L(?l)anon, and keep- 
ing the mountaineers under their suhjection. The whole drill of 
tbeir policy in the Lebanon soems to have been to create a 
balance of power between the tribes. Bonn^times one was encou- 
raged, sometimes another. For a few months, or 'years, a cele- 
brated chief, whose independence they had tlien no otlmr means 
of checking, was overwhelmed with favour and honours; but a 
time always canie when his a.ssumption of indepcndenci; was re- 
memhefed, and on the first favourable opportunity visited as the 
worst of crimes. 

Of this treacherous poli(?y, Colonel Churchill says — 

* The slowness, and, at the same time, maturity of Turkish coimcils, 
have been so remarkably developed in various passages of Turkish 
hist(^, as to have become proverbial. 

wearied patience, mysterious reserve, and, above all, the most 
accomplished dissimulation, are the three principal ingredients in 
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Turkish diplomacy. The Arabs, than whom no people have had more 
reavsons to feel and appreciate the paralyzing and ruinous effects of 
Turkish fraud, cunning, and hj^iiocrisy, have epitomized the policy of 
their ))rc.S(*nt masters, in one of those figurative and felicitous expres- 
sions for which they are so remai'kable ; and nothing is left unsaid in 
the assertion, that ‘ The Turkish (xovenmient will overtake a gazelle 
on the back of a broken-knee ’d donkey.’ ’ — Vol. ii. p. 307, 398. 

W(5 have p(U'lnips erred in rendering this sketch of the religious 
divisions of the Lebanon ho minute, but having ourselves suffered 
from the dilli(.‘ulty of following the labyrinthine windings of 
( Colonel Cliundiiirs maze of facts, anecdotes, and biograpliical 
sketches, we thouglit it advisable to finish this suhjeed ere W'O 
attempted to coniu'el. the fragments of history disseminated 
through his thrcH) volumes. 

In sjieaidng of the religion of the Maronites, wo have said that, 
at one period, they wm’e the exclusive possessors of tlie whole 
district of the ladinuon, and were supposed to bo the Lliris- 
tiaii d<‘s(M*nda]its of (he ancient Pagans of the land in the time of 
tile ^lews. d’iil l.lM^ sevcmtli (uuitury, the period of their dissent from 
the. orlPodox liiit h oi' Home — almost contmiiporary with the year of 
TH'jJii'ee — they wori' Itdl iu coiiijiarative peace in their mountain 
fastnesses, and aided lh#(rreek emperors in their various foreign 
wars. 

'l’h.(:‘ religious struggles which followed, and in wliich the 
Maronites suffered s(.'V(U‘ely from the imiierial troops, were suc- 
(•(H'ded liy the ])eaceahlo invasion of certain wandering Arab 
trihes who, finding the lower nuiges of the Lebanon si ill dcso- 
hiivd and depopulated, took up their abode there early in the 
nintli eentniT. 

Of' these Ai’abs, Colonel Cliurehill tells us that, ‘Comprehending 
‘different families, with distinctive appellations, and under sepa- 
‘ rate idiiefs varying in rank and influence, they were of one 
‘common descent from the Peiii Hammiar.’ — Vol. i. ]>, 210. 

’I’jiere was a princiess of this tribe, of whose beauty and wisdom 
Aral) manuscripts speak in enthusiastic terms, as having acquired 
for her greater power, influence, and honour, than are usually 
conceded to her sex in tlie east. This jmneoss had a son called 
Naainan, on whom, from his wealth and extended dominion, was 
conferred the title ‘ M elik,’ or Xing of Yemen. During his time 
the Beni Hammiar enjoyed undisputed pre-eminence over the 
tribes of Arabia Felix; and their family tree, which is preserved 
with the precision of Bible genealogy, goes back in regular gra- 
dation to Noah. King Naaman paid an annual tribute to 
Chosroas (or Nurshimn .Noosliirawm), King of Persia; hut being 
at one time pressed by unusual and severe exactions, he rebelled 
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against liis feudal superior, and an expedition was sent to 8ul)due 
liiin; but that ivroving unsuccessful, CliOsroo pretended peace 
witii bini, persuaded him to agree to a personal interview, and 
having got him into his power, had liim trampled to death by 
elopbants. 

Tlie war was resumed by the son of Naaman, but apparently 
with small success, as soon after, l)e, with the Beni Hamiiiiar, and 
other dependent tribes, emigrated to Irak and Bagdad. 

After a long residence in these parts they separated, sonn* going 
northward, and s<mie to the neigldjourhoocl of Mosul, while ]\r}ilik 
!Natunan, the gimidson of Naaman, proceeded with twelve tribes 
to the vicinity of Alc])po. There, about the time of Mahothmed, 
they were joined by sc)mc of their northcni hi'ethrim. Bi*nrn 
these tribes tiroso the two great. liebanon liouses of Tjiooh and 
Maan. 

TJie ruined towns and castles in the neiglibonrbood oF Alcpim 
seem to have suggested to the Arabs the arts of bnilding and 
fortilication ; but it does not appear that they y’ot reliiKpiislied 
altogether tlie lialut of living in tents. After residing foi’ nearly 
two hundred years in these districts, an insult oilered to one of 
his women Ijy the servants of the governor of Ale]>po, dn'w down 
a fearful retaliation from one of tJie emir?# He took refiige among 
the Maroniles, hut ninny of his j)eopIe v;er(.* killed, mid a heavy 
line imposed on his tribe by the Aleppo governor, in eonsc'fjiumco 
of whieli, several oF tlio more powerful Arab families of the 
neighbourhood resolved to (anigrate. After wandering thi’ongh 
the plains of the l^ekaa and Bnalbec, thi^y ultimately s(gtled 
in the southern range of the Tiehaiion under the emir F'ovvrtns 
Tnooh. 

From this lieginriing, the friendly tiibes extended themselves 
over all tlie surrounding eountry, built villages and castles, at- 
tended to the breed of tlieir horses, and became a resident and 
cultivated peojdc. As an evidence of the progress they had irnule 
in the sirts and sciences at tliis period, it may be mentioned, that 
there still exist — about two hours journey from Beyrout. — the 
remains of an aqueduct raised on arches, which they erected in 
honour of Zobeida, the favourite wife of Haroun cl Ilaschid. 

-Irom the time of this settlement of the Arabs till that of the 
(husadcs, the inhabitants of the Lebanon dwelt together in com- 
parative peace, and even then, tliough the Maronites eagerly 
joined tlie Franks in their endeavour to replace tlie Holy Sepulchre 
under Christian rule, the Arabs took very little interest in the 
subject one way or other. They attributed the expeditions of the 
Franks merely to a superstitious desire to rescue Jerusalem from 
the Mahommedans, a matter which w&,s to them of little moment. 
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as they themselves no longer esteemed Maliommed as the prophet 
of God. 

They had become con^urts to the alleged divine mission of 
Mansour-Ahou-Ali-lIakem-Biamar- Allah, king of Egypt, who 
pretended to ])arti(jip}itioii in the divine essence, and whose doc- 
trines, enunciated by his friend and disciple llamze, were the 
origin of what was afterwai’ds called the Druse or Unitarian reli- 
gion, as related elsewhere. At present it is suHieient to say that 
the converts to the new creed took little ])art in the wars of the 
Crusades until the capture of Antioch and other phic(‘s hv the 
Christians at Icrigtli proved to them that temtorial aggrandize- 
nient*was not held in (contempt by the new comers. 

Their views on this suhj(!ct liad, meanwhile, been anything but 
reciprocated by their kindred of the tribes who had remained in 
tliii iieighhoiirhood of Ale])po after their departure so many years 
before, 'fitey, under the guidance of the Emir Maaii, had waged 
unremitting win* with the soldiers of the cross from the beginning, 
and for many years with success. But a time came, wdieu, out- 
numhered hy their enemies, they too ’were forced to tivk(‘ I’tduge 
in the district of the Lebanon culled Bekaa, while their (unir 
went to 1 tamascus to ask counsel of the Sultan Nooradeeii as to 
their future restiug.place. lie advised that they should establish 
themselves in tJie mountains above Beyrout and Sidon, wliej'e i.ho 
Tiioolis gave tlu! Jiew-camiers a hearty welcome, and aided them in 
building towns and castles, d’bus the second great Arab family, 
that of the JMsuins, w'as established in the Lebanon. In c'on- 
seqiienee of tlie service done by the JMaans to Nooradeen against 
tlfe (.'bristians, tlu? country where they estahlisbed themselves 
acquired (a.d. 1 Mb) the name it still retains of ‘ the Shoof,' ‘ the 
lookout,' or post of observation against tlie (Jhiistians. 

Some twenty or thirty years later, another Arab tribe, called 
Sbebaab, in honour of an ancestor who -svas of tJie family of ‘ the 
Trophet, found its way to the neighbottrlioud of the Maans from 
the plains of Damascus. Eor some liuudrcd years they had lived 
in these plains, but wlieu called upon by Kooradeen to aid him 
in checking the growing power of his lieutenant, the great 
Saladin, they preferred to leave iJieir homes rather than either 
refuse due allogiauee to their feudal superior, or fight against 
Baladin, who had befriended them. Nooradeen, on learning their 
desertion, sent messengers to entreat their return ; but this 
proving unsuccessful, lie despatched pelisses of honour to their 
emirs, and confirmed them as governors of the town and castle of 
Hasbeya, which they gallantly wrested from Count Orra and his 
Christian garrison. The Moslem branch of the Bhehaabs retain 
the govemorsliip of Hasbeya to the present day. 
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This exploit, which is most grapliically described by Clmrobill, 
gained them nnivevsnl credit, and when tlioy approached the 
Lebanon, the JManns, then pre-eminent ip the mountains, descended 
from Dcir-el-Kammar and Bakleen, their places of residence, to 
greet tluTO. Tlie feasts in their lionoiir lasted for three days, 
during which a marriage between the two -bouses was arranged, of 
the ])articulars of which Colonel Oburcbill gi ves us the following 
romantic description : — 

‘ It liad heeii intimated to the Shehaabs, that a nuptial alliance with 
the Maans would he a worthy consummation of their newly-sprung-ii]) 
friendship and intiinac-y, and one wliich ilu^ latter was ready to I'ofward 
and promote. The daughter of tlie Emir Yoonis Maan was described 
to be in everyway wortliy of a suitor’s regard. Scarcely fourteen, that 
ago so ca}>tivating to the Eastern taste, heautilul and giving prornistj 
of all those domestic amiabilities so necessary to the life of the harem. 
H(jr name was Tyiby, which is the Arabic expression for ‘ good.’ It was 
resolved that the Emir Mahonimed, son of the Emir Munkid, should siu' 
for her hand. Circumstances occurred which acjcelerated, and probably 
changed the conteinj^lated mode of proposal. 

*At the festive board, the Emir Yoonis Maan, ])crforming an act 
which, in Oj'iental manners, is a distinguished niark ol‘ liouour and 
politeness, took a j)iece of meat between his lingers, and presented it to 
tile Emir Mahonimed, who sat next to him, saving to him at the same 
time, ‘ Enti tyib,’ or ‘ You are good.’ The Emir promptly and hapjuly 
retorted, ‘ If .1 am good, 1 should have the go^fH.’ The ])lay u])oii the 
words was at once perceived, and the hint cordially and jilcasantly 
taken. ‘ So he it, Mahommed,’ said the Emir Yoonis, ‘ the good shall he 
givtm to you.’ Tlie happy suitor immediatc'ly rose and kissed the 
hands of his host in grateful acknowledgments ; and tliis act of honiilge 
and obeisance being graciously aceej>tcd, was a proof to the assembled 
guests that the family coni]>act was completed. Tlie usual }>resciits 
sent by the Easterns to their affianced as marks of tlicir intended con- 
stancy and good faith, were speedily tendered ; and ait(U* another day’s 
repeated, and, it may be imagined, increased rejoicings, the entertain- 
ment • concluded, and both parties returned gratilied and delighted to 
their respective homes. 

‘ 4’he full consequences of this alliance wen? not experienced by the 
Shehaabs until five hundred years ai’tcnvards, when, on the extinction of 
the house of Maan, they were called to the government of the Lebanon.* 
— Yol. i. pp. 150-152. 

Tne troubled state of Syria, which followed the death of 
Saladiu, and continued till the extinction of his house, and the 
rise of the Mameluke dynasty, belongs more to the histories of 
Egypt and the Crusades, than specially to that of the Lebanon. 
The feudatoi:}^ warfare of the Franks, and the overwhelming 
inroad of the Tartars, under Halakoo, the grandson of J eliengliis 
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Kbn-n (in wliich the Shehaabs font^ht valiantly, and suffered 
severely ) present a succession of events too varied, and of sccjies 
and actc^rs too (constantly sbiftiiiijf, to bear more than a mere 
allusion in so sliglit a survey of history ns the ])reseiit, 

‘ Th(c Cliristians, divided among th(cmselves, no longer respected any 
eng{ig(Mnonts. Tlie Prince of Antioch was continually exciting and en- 
couraging the Tartars. The roads were infested both by land and sea. 
If tbe Mussulman treated with the Hospitallers, the T(;mplars would 
imnacdiattily take up arms. If the peavee was kept at Acre, the King of 
Oy])rus made hostile deseenis-on the coast. liibars having sent a depu- 
tatit^i to the Emperor of Constantinople, the deputiiis were seized by 
the ships of the King of Cyprus and loaded with chains. In the in- 
terior it depended on the eapriec of any petty chief to make an incur- 
sion on his lUiighbour’s territories and light up intestine commotions.' 
— Vul. i. p. 27ii. 

Tn this stat(3 of aifair.s Bibars Bondoedar, tbe first of the 
Mamelnivie sovereigns, resolved to laaki* an exam])lo of tlie 
LebiUion, and after Laving ravaged the plains of Nazareth, Acre, 
and 'l’yr(\ and fondng many of the (diristians to a])ostasy, aiid 
to miter his army, he summoned tin; mountain eliiefs to mc‘ct 
him at A(ii‘(\ Unable to resist, tiiey obeyed. Two of tla^ Tnooh 
emirs were carried in irons to Egypt, tlieir coiinlry was ravaged, 
and I heir wives, cliildren, and proj^erty carriial away. During 
the rule of oue of liis immediate suceijssors a ‘ Iccee en masne ’ 
against the (dtristians was made ; tin; warriors of the Lebanon 
were summoned to join it, their forests were put under eon* 
ttibiuion for maeliines of war, Ibo Cliristians were defeated, 
massacred, and exileii ; but it was not till A.i>. 1522, that Syria 
was linally freed from the presence of the b’raiiks, or entirely 
soeiii’ed from their attacks. As may he believed, the Maronito 
or (Jliristian districts suffered most severely during these religious 
wars. Nev(n-theless, the Druses, who were regarded as heretics 
by Mahommedans, did not escape amid such ' a revival,’ as 
Colonel Churchill calls it, of the spirit of Mahoinmcdanisra. 
Eleven of tlieii* emirs wore built up, and porislied in a cave in 
which they had taken refuge, miuiy families emigrated to the llouran, 
and it was long efe they recovered tlie blow they then received, 
A long period of comparative peace, however, ensued, and during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Lebanon remained 
willingly under the dominion of Egypt. Tlie second Tartar 
invasion of Syria, under Tamerlane, did not much affect the 
mountains, for though a recollection of their former visit induced 
the Shchaah tribe to take- refuge in the mountain fastnesses of 
their allies the Maans, Tamerlane contented himself with ravaging 
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the plains, 'paving Damascus with human heads,’ &c., without 
undertaking tlie subjugation of the Lebanon. 

Selim 1., with bis Turks, was tluj next invader they had to 
fear. The Sheljuabs were the first to join his standard, find 
after llie death of the Sultan Ghowri, in 1516, their example 
was followed by the Druse tribes. Upon this Selim 1. made 
the emir Fakaradeen Maan governor of the Lebanon, from 
Jnlfa to Tripoli, and confinned the Shehaabs in their gffvern* 
monts of Hasbeya and Rascheya. The favour showm to th(3 house 
of Maan by the new sovereign, had a permanent eRect upon their 
after supremacy; and the talents, energy, and ultimate j^n)od 
fortune of the emir Fakaradeen Mami TI. enabled them to eclipse 
the ract! of the Tiioohs, who had, for wellnigb 700 yeai’s, l.)een 
pre-eminent in the Lebanon, and w^hose valour and lame had 
acquired for the licbanoii j*ange the title it still hears of tlie 
mountain of the Druses. 

The Sultan Selim, after completing the conquest of Syria,, 
devoted his attention to its limincnal organization ; and, liaving 
intrusted able men with tlie maldng of maps and plans of the 
couiilry, fixed (he taxes wdnch sboiild tlieueefortb be- paid to 
the suprc.iiie government. The land-tax tlien (hdermined upon 
as the (‘ontribiition from the inlmbitants of the Li'ba-i|n, is the 
basis of that still dimianded, with this dillerenee, that it is now 
eight times its original amount, and the»q)oopie are infinitely 
poorer. 

hrom the earliest period of the Turkish rule in Syria, to the 
present tiiius tlie history of the Lebanon has been that of 
incessant family feuds and tribual jpalnusi(>s, fomented by tire 
Turkish governors, for, as Colonel (dmreJiill well remarks: — 
' Tlie feudal system, as it existed in the Lebanon at the period 
' of the Ottoman invasion, coiitniiied wdihin itself prim.’iples of 
‘discord and dissension, which an able master might turn to 
‘good ae<3ount for the support of his power and iiillueuce.' — 
Vol. ii. p. 866. 

d'o show what materials tlu^ Tnrkisli governor had to woi’k with 
for the perpetuation of dis(;ord in the mountains, we must here 
recapitulate. First, There were the Maronite Christians. Second, 
The Druses, composed of three rival divisions of the same Arab 
tribe, originally from Yemen — the Tnoohs, the !Maans, and the 
Shehaabs. Thirdly, There were the Metualis, bigoted Sheah 
Maliommedans, originally from Bokhara, and equally opposed, 
both by race and religion, to the Maronites and Druses. Of 
these elements of strife the Turks availed themselves to the 
utmost to repress the spirit of liberty and independence among 
tlie mountaineers. 
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This abstract of the history of the lachanon and of the people 
hy whom it is inhabited, together with the names of the 
dominant families among the Druses, carries the reader into the 
middle of the seventeenth century, where it begins to become 
continuous and connec^ted. The pictures that now follow of 
tlie terrible consequences of misrule exhibited in a series of 
biographies of governors of this distracted country, extend from 
that period dowm to 1840, when (Colonel Churchilis work closes. 
Those incdtide the lives of Fak arad eon - Maan, a.d. 15h8; of 
lleider Sheliaah, 1718: of the emir Milheim Bholmah, w^ho died 
about 1750, a, convert to Christianity; of Sheik Daher, an Arab 
advfiiturev, who [it tallied independent power over greiit pjirt of 
Syria: of .I)jez/ar — surnaniod the butcher, from his bloodthirsti- 
ness, wdiose atrocities and cruelties almost sur])ass belief: and 
Ljstly, the emir Beshir Sheliaah, by whose tiid the Lebanon fell 
into the hands of its last invader, Ibrahim Faslia, in 1880-40. 

'riiese l>i()gra])ln(‘s jiresent a contiuvKAl series of 'wars, iulrigues, 
rc])cl lion, c])[)r('Ssiori, massacres, treachery, and unbridled fiinbi- 
tion, such as no novelist w'ould venture to exliibit in a work of 
iietion, and it is wdlh regret tlmt W(.‘ are obliged to abstain from 
extraiitiim some exain])1es of wbat lile in tlie Lihanon Inis been 
during (jp last two centuries. Lot us liopo that a new and a 
bettei* ('ra •will en* long begin in that beiintiful, salubrious, and 
fruit Oil bind. It lias enjoyed a fi‘W" short years of comparative 
Iranquillitv, but, if tlie iKAvspapcrs tire to be trusted, its inhabit ants 
are not yc‘t 'wejiry of bloodshed, for the Druses, it appears, have 
agsuii risen on the Mjironite Cliristians, and put many of them 
fo the sword. 

W(i remarked in the commencement of this article tluit the 
liistory of the Lebanon was a subject of geiieriil interest, bir every 
event connected with Syria must be so on many accounts, but taken 
merely as a history it has proved a very sad one. It is well said 
ilial, it is a wejiry way that has no turning, and such has Ix.'eii the 
story of this^ unfortunate country from tho third century to the 
present day. Knowing no respite from rapine, bloodshed, reli- 
gious dissensions, biinily feuds, and rapacious tyranny — inces- 
santly a piey to civil war or to foreign invasion, its inhalntants 
have had no opportunity during all that long period of turning 
theii’ attention to the arts of peace — and so implanted in them is 
the habit of (amsidering wuir the real business of life, that even 
the short interval of compai^ative tranquillity that has elapsed since 
tho last Egyptian invasion in 1840, has proved irksome to them ; 
and already the old feuds are breaking out afresh, and have re- 
sulted in much bloodshed. 

But this country w^as not always a prey to such dire misrule, 
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nor always in its present beggared and barbarized condition. 
Syria was once the richest country in the w^orld. The centre of 
civilization and commerce, it possessed a soil that teemed with 
almost every natural production suited to the \vants and gratilica- 
tion of man. Its phxins were filled with splendid cities, with tlio 
exci'ption only of those desert regions which have always been 
abandoned to the nomadic tribes ; and its population was as 
abaiuhmt as that of any portion of the globe. Yet this sad chang(i 
results from no convulsion of nature. It is from no newly arisen 
insalubrity of the climate that its population is now sparse, and 
that its cities of phlaces are turned into petty mud-built towns 
or villag('S, or into a wilderness like Tadmor. 

8o long as it formed a portion of a j)owcrful canpire, eapabh^ 
of defending it from foreign invasion and enforcing law and 
ordcu’, it was rich and prosperous ; but when that empire otMised 
to he eumpetent to ])rotect it, its riches attracted the cupidity of 
more warlike powers, niid became a bone of eoiitenti()n among 
rival nations. 

The work of deterioration, boAVOver far from ceasing with the 
com])arative consolidation of the Turkish Empire, has up to the 
last fi‘\v years been only curried on under tlieir rule wilb more 
system and eertuinty. Ha; governm(*ni, too feeble ^jj^eontrol, 
was obliged to eneounige and foment, when it ought to liave I'e- 
pressed, intestine war and lawless 0 J)])res^!ii)n, and ihus tl)(' om; 
and only cause of so much wrelehedness and Avast e of the bounti- 
ful gifts of Erovidence lias been inisrule. 

It Avus not tlie A\ecduiess of only one, but of successive dynas- 
ties, whieli, by their OAVii sins of commission and omission rendered 
them unable to shield this fair land from foreign invasion, oi' to 
goA'cni it aright. In this rt‘spect the clmraeter of the poAver in 
present possession of Syria, and its ability to protect it from 
falling into the bands of a ucav conqueror, is a question which nol 
only involves tJie future tranquillity of the I'urkisJi dominions, and 
a return to something apjiroacliing to its aiudent pt'osperity, hut 
likcAvise the peace and happiness of all the world, and the progress 
or retrogression of the arts and sciences AAuth whicli the happiness 
and Avell-being of the Avhole human race are intimately (H)nnected. 

Its recent conquest, by a rebellious vassal of the sultan, was of 
so transitory a nature, and so immediately resulted in ai-eession to 
the strength of the Turkish government, that no time Avas then 
given to exhibit tlie evils that might have resulted ffom it ; nor 
was the poAver of Egyqit, even had it succeeded in throwing olf 
the Turkish yoke, of that consolidated character to have caused 
immediate apprehension. What we had then to dread was the 
tise wliicli Bussifi might have made of the opportunity which such 
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a stat(3 of things afforded her of extending her baleful protection 
to that 3’egion, and the opportunity it offercul of filling with her 
troops the shores of the Levant, which slie lias long regarded with 
such covetous eyes. 

Always amhitioiis of becoming a maritime power, her geogra- 
phical position rendered this impossible, save by the acquisition 
oi'an open seabord on the Mediterranean. liCt us tJien shortly trace 
the steps by which llussia was at that pca’iod steadily making her 
advc.nces to the possession of the coast of the Lebanon. Georgia, 
Erivaii, and the groiiter part of Armenia, liad, with little trouble, 
b(H‘]]^taken froni tin? Persians and 'furks ; all the fortifications on 
the d\irkish fn)ntier, Erzeroom, Bayaburt, &c., were destroyed al- 
most without remonstraucai from any European pow(?r ; and having 
due. (I the Turks, by secret treaty, to bar the Dardanelles, the 
blockade of (hrcassia, and its difficult compu'St, was pro<^eeded 
witli without dang(!r ot‘ inteiTU])tir>n. Had this been completed 
the ports of Sanisoon and Sinope would have left th(‘ rotid open 
ior the Bussian armies to march down upon Syria, and under the 
guis(i of an ally this miglit easily have hetm a(^couiplish(Ml without 
il l most the eogiiizance of Ihtrope, without any ])ower of n^sist ance 
liv T'urkev^ or the appearaiua* of a llussian sail in the European 
waters, flad it heeii efiected at the time ■when all sympathy 
was broken between Eranco and England, how wore tliey to be 
S(ait l)ack again ? 

There is no part of the designs of llussia more involved in 
mystery than her intentions at this period, and that such is the 
c^ise is very much owing to a combination of accidents. In 1810, 
wdien Mahommed Ali Ihisha was in open rebellion against the 
sultan (and ■v\dio shall say how far h(f was influenced in this act 
by the secret diplomacy of Russia), immense armies were collected 
in Southern Circassia., and a very large fleet was assembled on 
that coast of the Black Sea; hut the trooj)s w^ere attacked Avith 
pestilcm?e so virulent that in a single camp sixty-eight thousand 
men died in the course of six weeks, and a tempest of unusual 
severity destroyed nearly the whole fleet. The Russians them- 
selv('s believed Syria to be the destination of these foretjs, and 
those most conversant with wdiat was going on in these countries 
at the time, luul no doubt of it. At all events these accidents, or 
something contemporaneous, had no small effect on the policy 
pursued by the Russian consul-general in Egypt at the time, which 
resulted, after much negotiation, in his taking his departure from 
Egypt along with the English consul-general in the admirals 
ship. 

Such matters are seldom patent in all their progress to the non- 
official observers, but many of the best informed have never en- 
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tertaiiied a doubt that, but for the effects of pestilence and ship- 
wreck on the shores of the Black Sea, and the resolute policy of 
Lord Palmerston — so ably carried out by Admiral N apier, to the 
suiprisc and consternation of tlie English Minister at Constanti- 
nople, the state of affairs in the Levant in 1840 would have been 
very different. 

d’hus, the last struggle for the possession of the Lebanon was 
only between a sovereign and his allies, and a rebellious paslm ; 
but had it resulted other^visc, and instead of England throwing lier 
troops into Syria for its protec'tifm, had the same thing been done 
by Kussia, wdio could liave guessed the consoqueiicos. The ])os- 
sessioii of that coast by Russia would have been the acco.rn])lisli- 
ment of liei’ fondest hopes and long-pursued ideas. By England 
siudi ]K)ss(‘ssion is by no ineaiis to lie coveK'd, provided it is held 
hy a ])ower capable of maintaining Jind governing it willioiit 
aspiring to foreign aggression. By the great majonty it is Jiot 
believed that Turkey can he nuuh; such a power. Yet wliy nol, if 
she go on abjuring her errors of internal policy, as she has been doing 
of bile years ? It is a false axiom, tliongb in ])ractiee it very gene- 
rally proves true, tliat a nation once great, but having fallen to 
decay, never recovers, Muidi depends bej'e on the pianist's of 
Turkey liaving so fallen, and we believe tliat ibis has ansen soh'ly 
ifoin the laws, only recently abrogated, io^iihling exportation of 
produce. T'bis was to forbid com.ine)-ee, agriculture, and every 
species of improvement, and to render oppression the only source 
of income to the government us lo the governors. So iar Jrom 
having sunk Ironi being a gi*eal. commendal power, as (Jenoa, 
Venice, and Spain have done, into indigence and inactivity, Tur- 
key is only now heginning‘to put Ibrth its strength. It has livi'd 
like a spendthrift on its patrimony, hut now it n,])])ears inclined to 
labour for its living and lor its position antong nations. If it turn 
its sword into a sickle, it will heat all the sickles that tlie Czar lias 
turned into hayoiiets, provided only that it be supported by its 
friends against the immediate weight of that destruclive neiglihour 
hy whom it is now threatened, and he allowed time for improve- 
ment. 

Russia is not groat from its own internal resources, it is so only 
because its sovereigns have lor the last two hundred yeai's lieen 
gathering into their own hands a power which w^as previously 
divided by numerous semi -independent princes ; but tins is only 
the power of directing slaves to enslave and destroy. It builds np 
nothing, it dora not make money or produce, hut it takes money 
and produce to make and feed soldiers in order to extend its thral- 
dom over nations wdiich have known the blessings of freedom. 
Poland, Circassia, Georgia, Armenia, Erivan, and Kars best 
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know liow they like the change of their rulers and their religion. 
— Wliat the Turks once were, Russia is now. A (;aliph surrounded 
hy his guards, a blight on all that is humanizing and elevating in 
nations, alike destructive to soul and body, to freedom and to 
liberty of (;onscience. 

It requires no long disquisition to point it out as the obvious 
policy of England with n^fcreuce to her Indian enipin*, to support 
and strengthen Turkey against the aggression of tlie Czar in Syria 
and Egypt; nor is it ne(*ossaiw to prove that the (H)inmerce of 
Ihirkey is more valuable to us than the ])OSBession of tla'se coun- 
tries ’^^ould be, for such aqmssession would only draw down upon us 
tlic iealousy of other Eurcqiean nations, and would lay the Jbuiida- 
tion oi* fill lire wars. Rut is it only our communications with the 
East which w'ovild he. endangered l>y the command of the Syrian 
coast falling into the luinds of Russia, and thus raising her totlie 
rank of a first-rate maritime power? It is obvious to every one 
that wiTc Russia once possessed of an o])en so^aboard on tlj(‘ Mi'di- 
teiTancau, a great struggle must immediately ensue between her 
and England, not only for supremacy in the East hut on the 
ocean. 

'fliis, liowcver. is the objeet of w'hich Russia has never lost sight 
for a moment sine.i* Peter the (Ireat lirst took to shijihuilding. 
Though fona-d for the time to abandon the hojies ho had conceived 
of obtaining possession of the Lebanon in IK40, the fiUqieror 
Nicdiolas has ouly eluiuged the direction of his desires. The 
attempts long pursut'd to create a strong Pussiim party among 
tliysi^ jivofessing ilie (in'ek creed in 8yria lias only hei'ii trans- 
ferred to Monlt.'m'gro, and have been altended with much greater 
success on the siiores of the Adriatic than on tliose of the Levant. 
Rut ill tlie shift of the scene from the Levant to the Adriatie — 
upon wdiieh the viiwvs of Russia are now fixed for the attainment 
of that gnait olqect of its cupidity — there has been suflicient niis- 
management to iiemiit the somewhat ])remature devclojmicnt of 
the plot ; for the insurrection of the Montenegrins instigated by 
Russia, against Turkey broke out too soon, andwais already quelled 
before tbo Czar wuis prepared to throw his troops into the Daiiu- 
biaii provinces. 

I’be considerations wdiich induced this last aggression are, 
liowcver, sufliciently comprehensible. Advancing years, previous 
disappointment, and the anomalous position in wdiich Europe bad 
been placed by Louis Napoleon’s assumption of the impenal dig- 
nity, the ascendancy which the Czar had acquired ovei* Aiistiia 
by quelling the Hungarian insurrection, the probability of a war 
between Erance and England, joined to his own boundless ambi • 
tion, formed a combination of inducements to fix upon the present 
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year as in all probability favourable to the views of the Czar. And 
allhon«’h attempts of the Russian political agents failed to excite 
the desired mistrust between onr government aiid that of France, 
tliere was every prospect of a scanty harvest and dear bread, which 
had formerly always led to commotion and revolution in France, 
and was, in England, likely to strengthen the liands of the peace 
party. Nor was it unimportant to Russia that a politieian of the 
old procrastinating scdiool, one wJio had ever exhibited the utmost 
confidence in the good faith of the Czar, was at the head the 
English Government. Bueh considerations wei’c likely to weigh 
with tlie astute politicians of Russia in determining her to^ pre- 
cipitate the occupation of the Danuhian provinces as a fh’st sU^p 
to the possession of Montenegro and the Adriatic. The troops 
employed would, moreover, he maintained at the cost of an enemy 
at a distance from the great guns of the Fremdi and English 
fleets, there was no groat clanger to bo apprehended from thcFrurks, 
— and so, the step was taken. 

The French Emperor, however, has kept down the price of 
bread, and presciwed order. The triendsliip between the I’rench 
and English is more cemented than it 1ms been at any ])revious 
])eriod. Many cironinstances have contributed to sliow to th(‘, 
people of England how nincdi they are interested in Avhat is going 
on in the east of Europe^; and they with unprecedented 
nnanirnity, prciparod to support the government in resistance to 
the barbarous aggression against Turkey, 
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The students of science and philosophy in the middle ages were 
invested by the superstitious imaginations of the vulgar with the 
character of magicians. In that strange disguise tradition brings 
them before ns in tales that excite the fancy ; while they appear 
as lords of the invisible world, controlling its reluctant spirits 
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by spells of unlawful power. But these spirits would not always 
brook their control. Thus we are told of that heroic wizard, Sir 
Michael Scott, what difficulty he laid in keeping his familiar 
demons in check, by supplying them with tasks to occupy their 
strength ; and we well remember the awe and excitement with, 
which we r#ad in childhood, the Ettrick Shepherd’s wild account 
of his final struggle with them, in whicli he gained the victory, 
though with the loss of life, and won for himself calm repose 
in the precincts of holy ground. It has often occurred to us, 
that beneath this grotesque investiture there lies a truth. These 
legends — why may they not be taken as mythical symbols of the 
daring flights subtle and speculative minds, aiming at a wide 
and impossible dominion over the invisible realms of thought, 
(d’leii assailed and tormented by spectral doubts, or baffled by 
illusive idiaiitoms ? Some of these thinkers, with sore toil, 
vatiquish (heir doubts, and rid themselves from the entanglement 
of iiilelleotual difficulties, pressing onwards through the caverns 
of chilling scepticism, or the magic palaces and bowers of idoah 
i Stic -illusion, to the clear light of heaven, and the green fields 
and still waters of Truth. Others, retaining too inucli of S2)ecu- 
In live forms of thought, yet under them all clinging instinctively 
to the truth, and seeking in their own fashion to advance it, 
remind us of the white or heneiiceiit wizards, whose art was 
(‘inployctl only for good ends, hut still was unhallowed and 
jierilous. To this order, in our view, Coleridge belonged. Much 
has been written iji his favour, and much against him, with a 
niQiasure of truth on both sides : for the characteristic of his 
mind was t\ wide-ranging, deep-reaching coirqirehensiveness : it 
was the passion of his being to seize and embrace the relations 
of all truths ; a passion wliich he sought to gratify rather by imagina- 
tive flights than by patient investigation, so that truth and eiTor lie 
commingled in strange yet explicable confusion withijjL the circle 
of his thoughts. His soul lacked the Herculean vigour, and his 
faculties the athletic tension and jiower of perseverance, that were 
necessary to carry out liis adventurous pui-pose wdth any approxi- 
mation towards completeness. Hence he has lefl us only imi)erfe(;t 
essays, frugmeuls, hints, ininciples of^ii imperfectly explained 
and dcvelojied ; and amidst mucli that is valuable and true, we 
lind also mucli that is questionable, and not a little that leads 
naturally to most injurious consequences. His services were 
greatest and most beneficial in reference to literatui’e, criticism, 
and intellectual culture in general : in that department we delight 
to sit at his loot, receiving from him lessons wdiich we would 
store up, and impulses which we would cherish. Still less would 
we wish to forget the lays of magic power by which he charmed 
NO, XXX VI I. I 
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and elevated our mind, when opening in youth to the contem- 
plation of the wonders of nature, and the deeper wonders of 
liumaii feeling. Never can we think of him without recalhng 
the imago of the Ancient Mariner, with his ‘ long gray heard and 
glittering exercising such strange power of speech — the 

guileless Genevieve, thrilled by all llio impulses of soul and 
sense,' as she listened to her lover s moving tale — the mysrerious 
horrors of the trance of Ohristabel in the power of Geraldine — 
and that strangely fascinating strain, which arose in a dream, as 
if self-created, telling how 

‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasurc-doine decree, 

Where Alpli, the sacred river ran, 

Thro’ caverns measuroless to man, 

Down to a sunless sea.’ 

But from these recollections, alluj-ing as they ai*e, we must now 
lurn away. \Vc wish to view Coleridge, for the present, not as 
literary essayist and critic, not as poet, least of all as a political 
writer, l)ut in the (*liaft*aeter in which he was most anxious that 
his services should ]>e acknowledged by posterity. 4’hnt character 
was e(|unl to the highest to which the human mind can aspire. 
Spiritual sendee is the noblest order of scivicc that man c?in 
render to his fellow-man : and surely the highest kind of this 
sendee is to he a rtdbrmer in religion — fo roll awny the clouds of 
error and superstition, that have darkened the minds and depressed 
the hearts of nations for centuries, and to teach thorn again to 
look up to the beams, and to rejoice in the freedom of the TrelJi. 
But to he a reformer in theology deserves a rank of equal dignity. 
For this is to purify the fountains of religious instruction, and to 
prevent the inliision of ciTor at the springliead ; it is to drain the 
noisomeiftujs whence those exhalations arise tlint mass themsclvc's 
into heavy vapours, dimming the light of day. To achieve this 
merit was Coleridge’s ambition. We are to inquire, then, what 
claims he has to be regarded as having really attained it. That 
during his latter years he gathered around him a small circle 
of devoted and admiring disciples, is well-known : that since his 
death his influence has been extending, is not to be denied. 
Whether the increased regard his teachings hayd met witlj, be 
only a temporaiy reaction against tbo excessive disparagement to 
which ho was subjected in his lifetime ; or hut the widening 
cuitent of a stream of influence that shall flow with broader 
Sweep in coming generations, depends on the genuine worth and 
vitality of his teaching. On this point very different judgments 
have been pronounced, lii such division of sentiment, we may, 
without pi^sumption, come foiw^ard to contribute our sufl&rnge 
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towai’ds the final adjiulication of the case, which, we tliiuk, 
cannot be far distant. TJicre are clear indications, to our eye, in 
the theological horizon, of an approaching settlement of the 
question. The celestial balance, according to Homer’s image, 
appears to be hung forth in the sky, and the scales to be moving, 
to signify the decision. 

What we purpose to attempt is to give a sketch of the principles 
and substance of Coleridge’s theological toacliing, such as shall 
afford some iiisiglit into its excellencies and its errors, and also 
into the sources of botli. Wef are mainly induced to do this by 
the (k'sire which animated Coleridge himself, and which wc can 
profess witii c(|ual honesty — to afford guidance to youthful re- 
hcf'tivc minds, more especially among the ranks of those who are 
as])irii)g to the work of the ministry. The more generous and 
elcvaiod the tone of such minds, the more liable do they often 
show themselves to he seduced and hcAvildcrcd by new forms of 
religious thoiiglit: forms whioli promise to combine the substance 
of wbat was vital in the faith of their fathers, with deeper prin* 
ciplts and wider sYm])athics more adapted to tlie age. It is not, 
w^e c-^mfess, witljout a feeling akin to awe that wo approach our 
subject. That subject is itself most solemn and momentous; it 
roaches within the vail, and brings us near to the outspread wings 
of the cherubim. Neither can w^e touch the shrine of Coleridge 
with, a firm, nn tremulous Inuid. Again w^e think of the grave of 
the mysterious sage, as described by the poet, within which 

* burns .a woinlrous light, 

• To chace the spirits that love the Tiight,’ 

We seem to stand beside it, as once w'e did amidst the ruined 
abbey ; and fancy feigns the dread that would chill us, should w'e 
— like the moss-trooping knight — too rudely daring to^vado his 
j-epose , and lake tlie Book of Might from his hand, he*d in the 
unearthly light, streaming upwards to the roof, his aspect of calm 
dignity, inarkcd witli traces of sorrow, forbidding the intrusion. 

It w'ill prove a fit introduction to our subject to give n brief 
outline of his life, chieliy wdth the view of marking the charticter 
and progress of his mental development. Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge w’as tlie youngest cliild of the Bev. John Coleridge, vicar of 
Ottery St. Mary', in Devonshire, w'here he w“as born on the 21st 
of October, 1772. There the first ten years of his life were spent. 
He was a feeble and delicate child, and as such enjoyed the kind 
indulgence of his parents. He speaks (ff’ his father with tender 
and reverential affection, as ‘ an Israelite without guile,’ a man of 
great simplicity of character and considerable leturning, hut wdth- 
out any ambition ; and of his mother as on admirable economist, 

1 2 
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wlio managed oxclnsiveliN and succeeded in pushing forward his 
elder hro tilers in dillerent professions. In childhood, being un- 
fitted for tlie rude games of his school-mates, he took no pleasure 
in boyish sports, but read incessantly, devouring tales of fiction 
with peculiar avidity, lie tells us that, having found the Arnhian 
Nights' Entaiciinments, one tale in the book made so deep ati 
impression on him, that lie was haunted by spectres whenever he 
was in the dark; and he speaks of the anxious and fearful eagerness 
with w’hich, in the morning, he used to watch the window where 
the book lay, until the sun sJioulil Sliine upon it, when he would 
seize it, cairy it away by the wall, and bask tliere and »*ead. 
lie adds: 

‘ So I beeaino a dreamer, and accpiired an indisposition to all bodily 
activity; and 1 was fretful, and inordinately passionate ; and as I could 
not ]>lay at anything and was slothful, 1 was despised and hated liy 
the boys ; and because I could read and spell, and had, 1 may truly 
say, a. memory and understanding forced into almost unnatural ripe- 
ness, J was flattered and wondered at by all tlie old women. ..... 
Before 1 was eight yeai’s oltl I was a eharaefer. Senisibility, iruaj|ina- 
tion, vanity, sloth, and feelings of deep and bitter t^ontempt for alniost 
all wlio traversed the orbit of my understanding, were even then ])ro- 
ininent and manifest.’ — Biog. Lit. {Stqipicmnif ), vol. ii. ]>. 320. 

These were unhealthy symptoms, though the picture may l)e 
overcoloured, and exhibit., iu part, the Elementary germs uf‘ what 
he afterwards hecaime. But lie was much to b(i pitied, deprived 
as he was ‘ of the enjoyments of muscular activity in play, and 
driven from life in motion to life iu thought and sensation.’ 
' Alas !' he says, ‘ I had all the simplicity, all the doiality of tlio 
little child, hut none of the child’s habits. I never thought as a 
child, never liad the language of a child.’ But lie had the feel- 
ings aiic^he imagination of one, and these ho retained iji great 
iresliness^ en to the close of life. 

• 111 October, J781, lie^vas suddenly deprived of his father by 
deatli; and in duly of the following year, obtained admission into 
Chiist’s Hospital, where lie continued for (sight years, and made 
great progess in his studie.s, distinguishing himself above most of 
his class-mates without any conscious effort. Here he had 
Bowyer for his teacher, a severe disciplinarian, but an excellent 
insti'uctor, whose rather rigid but discriminatiS^e cnticism was 
doululess beiiehcial to his taste. Charles Lamb, wlio was at the 
same time an inmate of the institution, and continued from boy- 
hood liis inlimate friend, has given us a beautiful glimpse of C’ole- 
ridge as he then appeared in the first blossom and promise of 
his genius — ‘in the day-spring of his fancies, with hope like a 
fiery column before him, the dink pillar not yet turned.’ He 
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describes tlie casual passer tlirou^^dx the cloisters, standing still, 
filled witl) admiration, to hear him nnlold, in deep and sweet 
intonations, the mystei'ies of lamblicluis and Plotinus, Even 
then, it seems, he had formed some acquaintance witli metaphy- 
seal spe(!uhitions, and particularly with the drenims and al^trac- 
nons of the Neo-Platonic school. The liymns of Synesius, in 
whi(jh these appear mingled with the doctrines of (diristianity, lie 
had translated iiit(j English anacreoiitic^s before his hfteenth year. 
His reading at this time was really enormous and indiscriniiiiate. 
A stranger, who had been struck by the conversation of the ‘ in- 
spirotl eharity-boY,’ had madl? Iiim free of a circulating library. 

* Here,' he says, ‘ 1 read through the eatalogiio, folios and all, 
whetJier I understood them, or did not understand them.’ H(^ 
must indeed have been ‘ a playless day-dreamer, a helluo lihrorum/ 
This explains the morbid excess of the speculative element, and 
the strong preponderance of subjectivity, whicb in maturer years 
formed tbo peculiar charaeteristics of bis mind. Had the poor 
eliild, instead oi’luang left friendless and moping amidst a crowd 
of boys, — wla're wateliful oversight of individual minds is impos- 
sible, — liad be been subject during tb()se fo/mn// years to kind 
and judicious parental guidance, bis mental growth might have 
been healthier, and his course a wiser and safer one. In other 
respects, also, he suffered grievously from the want of domestic 
care. 7-1 e was half-starved; Ids food wuis neither suflicient nor 
suited to his delieate constitution. On leavodaya he was obliged, 
from want of friends, to wander w^ary and aimless through the 
sheets or fields ; or, along with companions, indulged to excess 
in hatliing, and in such tricks as swimming across the New River 
in his clothes, and drying them on his hack. From these prac- 
tices his health received pennanent injury that told upon Idiu 
severely in after years. Yet he was not unhappy, %i’ lie w^as 
naturally of a joyous disposition. The injury to his mind also, 
of wliich we have spoken, was partly remedied after a time by 
his introduction to an amiable family, and by ' the genial in- 
fluence' of the poetry of Bowles, of wliom lie became a passionate 
admirer and imitator. 

In his niueteenth year, having become entitled to an exbibition 
at the University, as Grecian or captain of the school, he entered 
Jesus Cdlege, Cambridge, in February, 1791. Here he gained 
prizes, out met also Avith some disappointments, wbich had a 
discouraging effect upon him. He is described to us as having 
been at this time very studious, but given to desultory and 
capricious reading; fond of conversation, in wliich he ahvays 
excelled ; and deeply interested in tlie exciting polities of the 
day, displaying a strong attachment to those liberal views which 
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then captivated all ardoiit minds. Through life, Coleridge, who 
had 110 iii'iniioss or will of his own, was from his sensitiveness 
very susceptible of influences from other minds, as well as of 
impulses from his own unregulated feelings. While his friend 
Middjeton (aftei^wards Bishop of Calcutta), remained at Cam- 
hridgo, Coleridge continued steady and diligent ; but after tl# 
departure of Middleton, he seems to have neglected his (college 
studies, and to have given way to irregularities of conduct. 
Tlu'ough his intercourse with Freud, a fellow of Jesus College, 
ho had become imbued with Hocinian sentiments, and in hi.s 
adoption of these, he was couflfmed by his devotednegs to 
Hartley’s psychology and the necessitarianism of Priestley. 

In November, 17 {13, terrified by debts, in wliich imiirudence and 
want of experience bad involved liim, and apparently also un- 
hinged in mind by a disappointment in a love alfair, he took 
the rash step of leaving his college, and going up to London, 
without any definite aim. Being soon reduced to want, and 
ashamed to apply to his friends, he enlisted under a feigned 
name, in a regiment of di’agoons. I’or such a situation lie was 
ludicrously unfit. He never could keep on his horse’s hack, and 
if he rode him ill, he groomed him worse ; so that at length he 
was appointed to the post of nursing the sick, in which In? was 
more successful, entertaining the poor fellows in the ward witli 
long stories about Thermopyise and'^tlie heroes of Greece and 
, Romo, which his simple auditors often deemed more amusing than 
credible. After four months he was discovered by his friends, 
and sent back to Cambridge. But he was no .longer disposed to 
pursue an academic career, as it held out no prospects to him ; 
for liis backwardness in mathematics precluded tlie hope of a 
lellow.ship, and his openly professed Bocinianism forbade the 
thought of entering -the church. He diflered widely I'rom the 
Socinians, however, in his interpretation of Scripture. He did not 
*'8eek to falsify the record ; on the contrary, he plainly admitted 
that ^ it was clear enough that Paul and John were not Unitarians.' 
He held also to some metaphysical notions of a Trinity, in what 
he calls a Platonic sense, but did not regard it as doctrine of 
revelation. His chief objections even then related to the doctrine 
of*vicarious atonement by the death of a Divine person, which 
he says, ‘I could neither reconcile in reason with the ^Massive- 
ness of the Divine being, nor in my moral feelings*th the 
sacred distinction between things and persons, the vicarious pay- 
ment of a debt, and the vicarious expiation of guilt.’ {Biographia 
Literaria, i. p. 210.) The former objection he afterwards sur- 
mounted ; the other remained with him to the last. 

In June, 1794, when on a visit at Oxford, he became acquainted 
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with Bouthey, then an ardent youth about his own age, hut oi* 
more fixed piuuciples and virtuous liahits. TJie charactor and 
abilities of Southey inspired him with groat admiration ; and the 
moral purity of Ins friend had a most benehciul efibot in recover- 
ing him froui liis aljerrations in eondurrt. 'riiey formed a sti^ong 
Ttiiituul attachment, hoing alike full of vague dreams of political 
and social amelioration. Charmed by Ihose, they doubtless 

' dipt iijto tho future, far as liuman eye could see : 

Saw the vifiion of tho world, and all the wonder that w’oukl be.’ 

(Joleridge now started the scheme of founding on the banks of 
the Bus(|uehanna]i a Panfisocraet/ — a communistic rural society, 
where all was to be equality, indiistry, and love ; and actually 
ijulueed Bouthey and two other young men to enter into the 
scheme, and make arrangements for emigrating to America. This 
led him to take n liiuil leave of Cambridge, and go to Brii#ol, 
(January, ITOo), where his associates joined him, intending to sail 
from that port as soon as tlieir plans were matured. Funds, 
however, had to be got for present support, as well as for the 
pi ojected undertaking. TIu'ongh the generous patronage of Mr. 
Cottle,^ then a young bookseller in Bristol, the two friends were 
encouraged to prepare their poems lor publication, while they 
engaged in the delivery of public lectures on historical, political, 
and moral subjects, distinguishing themselves by their opposition 
to the reigning Toryism of the day. In his capacity of publisher, 
Mr. Cottle received some trying proofs of Coleridge ’s deplorable 
indolence and utter want of attention to engagements which lie 
had contracted. His powers seemed incapable of obeying the 
call of duty ; indeed lie never seems to have had a vivid sense of 
what practical duty was. His want of rational foresight was still 
farther illustrated by his marrying (October, 1795), while he liad 
no regular means of support. The Pantisocratian scheme was 
gradually dropped, and after an unsuccessful attempt to establish 
a political and literary periodical called *'The Watchman J which was 
not carried on beyond the tenth number, he felt himself involved 
in great perplexity as to his fiitm’e plans. Plans im^eed were 
not wanting ; his " ebullient brain ' was ever overflowing with 

* It is not to tho honour of Coleridge and his friends that they h.ave made little 
or no referee to the kindness which he experienced at the hands of tliis excellent 
niaq, wb|^lieved him often er than once from pressing difficulties, and hut for 
whom hi^w-ly poems would probably never have seen the light. The man who 
recognised and brought into public notice the genius of Coleridge and Wordsworth 
at a time when the tribunals of literature only frowned upon their peculiarities, 
surely deserves to be remembered with esteem now that their merits have received 
universal recognition. We may add, that no just idea of Coleridge’s character can 
bo formed without consulting Mr. Cottle’s work, intitled, * Early Recollections 
ef9.T. Coleridge.’ ^ ' 
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them ; and the sketch whicdi he gives of some of them, in a let ter 
to a. friciul at this time, opens to us instructive glimpses of his 
character and opinions, (see Bwcf. Llt.^ ii. p. 304). But 
we must resist the temptation of entering into details. The 
‘ Beligious Musings,’ the chief piece in his volume of poems 
which IKAV appeared (April, 1700), gives a still more vivid and 
interesting picture oC his menial eoiidition. The ruling idea of 
his life appears in it — to mingle and sustain religion with 
philosophy. But his mind must then have heeii u perfect 
kaleidoscope of all sorts of pliilosophic and religious fancies, 
Platonic, lieihnitzian, Priestleynn, and others. One page.pro- 
claims his adlierence to Hartley, 

t of joortal kind 

.Wisest, he first who marked the ideal tribes 

^ Up the fine fibres through the sentient brain.’ 

Tlie next declares liis helief of ‘the sublime system of Berkeley:’ 
semi -materialism and pure idealism linked together I At this 
period he occasionally preached in Socinian meeting-houses; hut 
though his eloquence shone unrivalled in (*onv(‘rsation, it was far 
othenvise in the pulpit. 

Soon after he retired to Notlter Stowey, aud eujoycdl the society 
of his friend Wordsworth, who had come to reside in the neigli- 
hourhood. If his outward prospCMUs were ujisetllcd, his mental 
state was still more so. He lluis desmibes it in the Biofimph'm 
lAteraria, vol. i. p. 204 : — 

‘ I devoted my thoughts and studies to the foundations of religion 
and morals. Here I found myself all afloat. Doubts rushed in ; 
broke upon me ^ from the fo^mtaimof iJie great tieep^ and foil ^ from the 
windows of heaven' The fontal tiniths of natural religion, and tlie 
books of revelation, alike contributed to tlie flood, and it was long ere 
my ark touched on an Ararat, and rested.’ 

Jducli of his attention w'as given to the writings of Bpinoza, and, 
as usual, his intellect was overborne by tlie star wtiich rose into 
the ascendant ; his head was wdth Spinoza, he tells us, wliile his 
heart was with Paul and John. The compactness and consistency 
of Spinoza’s system doubtless 2 u*evented liim from attaching him- 
self to it; he saw that he could not take port, without taking the 
whole, and from Pantheism his moral sense revolted. He had for 
some time been desirous to make himself acquainted m|([b Kant's 
philosophy, and with German literature in general, for wlncli an 
unexpected opportunity was afforded by tlie munificent kindness 
of the brothers Wedgwood, who settled an annuity upon him, that 
lie might be enabled to follow his studies free fr’om distraction, and 
aoeomplish literary works of permanent value, Had he possessed 
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tlio virtues of scll-coutrol and porseveraneo, he might now have 
been a happy and lionoured man. For a while ho promised well. 
He went to Germany in the summer of 08, and rcmiaiiied tJjere 
till November, 00, making the best use of his time and means. 
‘ There is no period of my life (lie says) on which 1 can look 
^ hack with such unmingled satisfaction.’ It must have been about 
1800 that his thorough acquaintimce with the Critical philosophy 
commenced, which 'at once invigorated and disciplined’ bis under- 
standing, and certainly effected a complete revolution in bis pliilo- 
sopliicnl princiiiles. He adopted with especial zeal Kant’s view^ of 
the practical reason, and of the Ireedom of the will as involved in the 
uatnv(‘ oF its dietates. Heneeforth his opposition to eveiythiug that 
bore tlie sembhimu) of tlie doctrim* of pliilosophical necessity wliieb 
]i(' bad formerly held, was umpialiffed and indiscriminate. This 
accounts for liis denunciation of ♦lonathaii Edwards's views, and 
(»f modern Calvinism generally, which he would not trouble him- 
scOf to understand, and which he was incapable t)f refuting. 
His mind, in fact, swung ha^dt from one extreme to another, both 
in ])oli tics and in religion, still moving, however, on philosophy as 
ils central point; and as his aim was always to grasp and abide 
by prhtc'tpleH^ he nevt^i- became a luei’e partisan or a defender of 
tilings as they are. Partly as the result of the change we liave 
adverted to, ] airily, avc hope, from deeper influences working in 
liiin, be returned to the professed belief of orthodox doctrines ; 
but their practical control must have been but feeble, for indo- 
lence still Lore sway, and worse habits were creeping upon him. 

His friendsliave very unwisely sought to extenuate and veil the 
gfeat evil of his life; hut Mr. Cottle, wo thiuk, has done good 
service by telling the plain truth about it. It must have been 
about the year 1802, that, to I’clieve severe pains from which he 
suffered, he fell into the habit of taking opium, which gained at 
length complete ascendancy over him, reaching an excess that has 
seldom been paralleled ; prostrated Ids powers, broke up family ties, 
and made him, for the greater part of fourteen years, a 
and useless wreck compared with what he might have been. These 
years, indeed, were not wholly haiTen, for, besides writing occa- 
sional articles for the newspapers, and delivering some courses of 
lectures, he published tlie papers called ‘ The Friend,’ in 1807. 
His re^ng, too, must have been continued, in connexion with 
which ^may mention his growing fondness for the older divines, 
and his imjiassioned admiration of Leightpn in particular. The 
margins of these volumes — as of others^he enriched with nume- 
rous notes, wliioh have since been published, and are well worth 
reading, as containing much judicious and suggestive criticism, in 
spite of the tiresome reiteration of Ids peculiar metaphysics. His 
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theological views must have heeu deepeu(?(l and purified by bis 
a%iiuutfinc(^ with these diviiies, and his eyes opened to n cleaivr 
discernment of the contimt exhibited in thc! later tjieology of the 
Knglisli Cliuixh. His mind, ever planning and aspiring, iioav 
began to entertain some idea of attempting that improveinont in 
theology wliicli he saw to be needed. 

Ill 1807 and 1814 w^e find him on visits at Bristol, of Avljiili JMr. 
Cottle has preserved some interesting memoranda. It is eviclenl, 
from a, letter to that gentleman — containing a strange and blun - 
dering attempt at explaining the of a Trinity in the 

Godhead — that in the former yeoi- he bad not made tbt' use of I lie 
philosopliy of Scbolling that he afterwards did, and probably la; 
was not tlien acquainted with it. It was on occasion of the billci* 
visit that his enslavement to opium heeame known to his fih'iid, 
who remonstrated with him most faitiifiilly and kindly. Cole- 
ridge’s replies show that he was overwheJnufd wilb a (jonvietion 
of his self-degradation, and “the sinfulness of his eoiiduct ; but bis 
weoli will was mastered, and though he speaks of praying ear- 
nestly for deliverance, he continued bound. We do not doubt, 
however, that at times he sincerely, ibough ineflectually struggleii 
with the evil, and should attribute tbe knowledge he obiained of 
hia spiritual necessities, and his subsequent earnest ch^aving to 
the hope of the Gospel, to the disclosures which were thus afforded 
him. (See AuU, p. 145.) To tlus-iq)ainful suhject we shall 
allude no further, save to add that, through the (/hrisiian kind- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, of Highgatc, avIio rtK^oived him 
beneath their roof in April, 18 J 0, he was enabled to overcome the 
destructive habit, to regain his peace of mind, and to spend the 
remaining fourteen years of his life — amidst mueli weakness and 
suffering — in tranquillity, honour, and usefulness. During this 
period Chmiahel end other poems were published; and in the 
Biographia Literaria, Aids to Eejlcction, and smaller works, he 
^ve to the world the fruits-— imperfect and fragmentary — of his 
pliilosophic and religious meditations. These writings professed 
to be only the heralds of a Magnum Opus, the labour of his life, 
which he was engaged in bringing to perfection — a work whose 
appearance was often promised, and at his deatli in 1 834, eagerly 
anticipated by his admirers, but in vain. It was the dream of his 
life, and with his life it vanished. 

Our sketch of his career, slight as it is, has extended beyond 
our intention ; or we should have adverted to the circle of listen- 
ing visitors, that hung upon his lips in his later days, as he 
poured forth those monologues, which to some appeared eloquent 
speech, as of an angel ; to others, wide- spreading seas of unin- 
telligible talk, There was to be seen the slight figure, and eager, 
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hectic face of young Sterling ; tliere the tall, majestic form, 
(lark, |)rop]ieti(j countenance of Imng ; and linked to both^ 
lies of friend shij), but unlike to either, Ihrr Sauerteifi himself! 
Wiio may dure t-o sketch him, or to imagine how he looked, as he 
felt tliat ‘ to sit as a passive bucket, and be pumped into, can, in 
th(3 long-run, he exhilarating to no crcatui*e But a truce to 
dcBcription. Of this wo foel sure, that, while Carlyle’s graphic 
sketch is ratiier too sarcastic, and he docs injustice, unavoidably, 
to Coleridge’s aims and principles, there is a great deni of. truth 
ill it, and it shows convincingly liow little practical good could be 
done Jiy tliis new mode of defending and commending tlie faith. 
It was for no want of patient listeners, anxious to understand him, 
mid straining every nerve to do so*, that Coleridge remained unin- 
telligible. Fancy good Dr, Chalmers trying, for three mortal 
hours, while Coleridge’s talk ‘flowed in a mighty unremitting 
stream,’ to get hold of liis meaning, rewarded by ‘occasional 
glimpses of what he would be at," but confessing that, ^ mainly, 
he was very far out of all sight and all sympathy I’f This, too, 
from oll(^ himself accustomed to rare flights of imagination, and u 
t rue iv^former in tlui^ology. 

What could sutdi talk he good for’/ Was this the man who was 
qualified to be an instructor and guide of others’/ Professor 
Maurice tells us that the service which Coleridge performed to his 
disciples, was that which Socrates professed, the intellectual 
fiamriKYi rixvn. An unlucky comparison I Much fitter fbr 
(i contrast. What Coleridge liimself needed, was a Socrates to ply 
hipisclf^ like another Protagoras, with short, clear questions ; if he 
could have been got to answ^er them, perchance something might 
have come of it. 

But wo pass on to make some mention of the influences by 
whicli his thoughts were moulded, during the last twenty years of 
his life. His reading had been most varied and discursive, and 
had often extended, by preference, to such writings as were either 
unknown or neglected ; as, for instance, the works of the Mystics, 
and of Jacob Behmen in particular, and the strange pantheistic 
speculations of Giordano Bruno, who, reviving certain notions of 
Pythagoras and Heraclitus, sought to solve the problems of crea- 
tion and existence. With these visionary inquiries the mind of 
Coleridge loved to dally ; the poetry and romance of metaphysics 
and theosophy were his darling themes: there his imagination and, 
liis morbid intellectual cravings found united gratification. In 
the cloud-land of his fancy he could build his airy systems undis- 
uS’bed; and when, with his brain filled by their shapes and 

* ^ Carlyle's Life of Sterling/ chap. vui. t * life of Dr. Chalmers, ' vol. iii, p. UQ, 
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(^oiirs, lie looked out upon the universe, he clothed all objects 
wh the hues and forms of liis dreams. He loved to make his own 
consciousness the stai*ting-point of his flight, and tlienco soaring 
U) the verge of the mysteries of supreme existemie, to encompass 
nature in wheeling circles, and penetrate into the prinidplos that 
underlie and hannonize all things. The philosophy of Schelling, 
jmr excellmce the Dynamic philosophy — in whicOi muidi is bor- 
rowed from Bruno — exactly answered his aims : there he found a 
ground and frame-work for his imaginings to rest on, which now 
began to take shape and order a<-cording to the foimnhe of that 
congenial thinker. « 

Schelling s system, howevei\ is at bottom just Spinoza's re- 
modelled and idealized, and thus made more plausible and attrac- 
tive, while it is far more vague and diflicult to grasp. Tn Spinoza 
we liavo Pantheism reduced to matliematical forms and demon- 
strations. In Schelling^ it appears sublimated into a Avoiulrons 
poesy, that envelopes in its misty and coloured veil heav(*u 
and earth, and all things visible and invisib](‘ : — the multitudinous 
objects of nature, and the phenomena of mind, all con vergiii gaud 
sinking together, find at once their union and their reality in the 
Absolute. All things are viewed as coming forth from tin* Abso- 
lute in the exertion of an expamire force or poumey, tlie simjile 
effluence of his will giving them objectivity and lieing: wliile th(‘ 
same current of will, circling back wntli an attractive jiotcncy, 
draws them into union with the absolute again, 'rims these two 
polar forces circulate throughout the imivers(‘, and by their syn- 
thesis in individual things, give birth to existence in all its 
forms. In things inanimate they exist and work, hut rise into 
consciousness only in minds ; and mind is thus capable of ajipre- 
hending external things, which are no longer viewed as heterogi'- 
neous to sijirit ; but both are alike pervaded by life, and are 
mutually related in the ground of their being — the Absolute. 
'Hence, ‘ nature jnust be visible spint, and spirit must be invisible 
nature all is ideal, yet all is real. In nature wc *sec a constant 
dualism — the working and balancing of contrary forces ; e. g. in 
gravitation, in electricity and magnetism, and in chemical combi- 
nations. Farther, each created mind may thus be assumed to have 
a fundamental con’espondence with the absolute mind, in its 
physical constitution and laws ; and we may reason from the one to 
the otiier. As in our mental processes we are conscious of a unity 

* It is light to mention that Coleridge, though at iiM quite enamouT^d with 
SicheUmg,<-~a8 the 'Biographia Litemria’ shows, — was afterwards dissatisfied wUh 
his syi^m, just because of its Pantheistic character ; and endeavoured to recon- 
stmet it in a form more accordant with religion. But its leading ideas he always 
retained. See his daughter’s note to chap. ix. of ‘ Biographia Literaria.’ 
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(self) "which hecomes a duality {subject and object) through an 
eflbrt of will, which again unifies this duality ; the conclusion Is 
drawn that in the absolute mind there are similar i^rocesses, giving 
birth to a 'rrinit v, ihe persons of which may he distinguished by 
the tenns of the polar Wic. — (See Biographia Literarui^ vol. i. 
Appendix, p. 82 1 T and^A^d^e^ on Euf/Ush DivineSy i., p. 115.) 

Such a system aims at embracing and explaining all things, 
human and divine: no wonder that Coleridge, having ardently 
adopted it — though not without some modifications betokening 
independent tliinking — purposed to apply it to his long-chcrishcd 
aim, ^tho defence and illustration of (diristiau doctrine. He 
never could rid himself of the delusion that metaphysics and 
theology are essentially one — two different sides of the same 
great science of 'rruth and Ib^ing ; and as they did indeed form 
two polar forces in Ins hiiiid, he sought to produce a s)"steni that 
should be a pure and perfect sjuitbesis of the two. Thus he was 
])orsiiadcd (‘]Tor would be (‘liminatcd for ever, and truth iiTC- 
vcrsibly ci) throned. AVo proceed to show^ what share external 
influences exeri'ised in prompting him to this undertaking. 

I'or a right apprecintion of his aims and method in his attempted 
reform of theology, it is needful that we should bear in mind the 
stale oi‘ doctriiiul belief and theological discipline, prevailing in 
the English uiiivor.sities, and approved hy tlie more prominent 
divines of the Cliureh of England, duriiig a great part of the last 
cenlnry, end at the commencement of tlie present. It was a 
hcliel* that sought to I’ctreut ever farther and farther from the 
sanctuary of tluj heart and the truths that claim it as their 
shfin(‘, and to cling merely to the sympathies and relations that 
hinil us to outward things, and the observances, ceremonial or 
moral, claiming affinity with these. Cliristianity was valued for 
the soundness of the precepts ]>y wliich it regulates mens con- 
duct as citizens and ncighl)ours ; hut was not thought of as a 
living power that should emhnice tlio spirit, and bring it into 
communion with God. Its authorized teachers aimed to exhibit 
it as a reasonable religion, appealing only to tlie tests and 
standards hy which men arc accustomed to judge ol' the reason- 
able and useful in scc.ular matters. AVliuXever, therefore, could 
not he measured and wciglied by these modes of estimation, was 
dropped out of sight. The only supersensible excellence of 
Cbrislianity, in tlie eyes of tbese men, was its distinct revelation 
of man s immortality by tlie re.surrection : its practical worth was 
confined to its moi’nlity, and its morality was degraded to the 
level of worldly prudence, as it is sure to he when severed from 
spiritual life, 'riius a low' Anninianism, gradually degenerating 
into Bociiiianism, open or latent, crept like a blighting fog over 
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the church, stunting the souls and deadening the imnistrntioiis 
of the clergy. Not a lew might glory in tlieir orthodoxy, but it 
was the orthodoxy of Bull and Pearson, not of the Articles and 
Homilies, and of the first Reformers. Some, indeed, even of the 
dignified clergy, held a more scriptural type of doctrine. On the 
episcopal bench a Horsley might be found, not only repelling 
the attacks of Priestley on the divinity of Christ, but also vindi- 
cating the article of Justification by Faith. A Magee might 
come forward ably to refute the deniers of the sacrifice and atone- 
ment of our Lord. But these men, again, rather injured than 
advanced the truth, by presenting it in its bare dogmatic fonn, as 
part of a creed, rather than as a. spiritual reality to be received 
into tlie heart ns a vital germ, and cherislied and ripened into 
action. Such doctrines — never readily apprehended by tlie 
natural understanding — are robbed, in fact, of tlieir meaning and 
worth, when presented apart from earnest spiritual feeling, and 
zeal for the solvation of men. But the true apostolic spirit, when 
displayed in conjunction witli apostolic doctrine, in such men ns 
Teun, Newton, and Scott, only brought on its possessors the 
odious charges of enthusiasm and mothodism. And wliat was 
the state of tilings at the fountain-head — in the scats of learning ? 
Tliere the name of Locke was honoured ns holding the chief rank 
in mental philosophy, hut instead oj liis principles being ean ied 
out, so that what he left imperfect sliould have lieen complotcci, 
his principles themselves were misunderstood and mutilated : a. 
system of mere sensationalism was Bubstitulod for them; the 
juster and loftier views of human nature supplied by Butler, wei’o 
hardly recognised ; mid the moral system of Paley, loose, super- 
ficial, and inadequate, was readily welcomed and generally adojUed. 
The manual in ivhich youth were instructed as to tlio grounds 
and (daims of Christianity, was the well-known work of Grotius; 
in which among arguments to prove the truth of Cliristianity, tlic 
trutli wliich comtitutes it is not to be found. Men busied them- 
selves in setting forth the historical and miraculons evidences of 
the divine origin of the gospel, while they missed the very core 
of its own testimony, felt not its self-evidencing power, and 
spumed its most glorious and abiding mirarJles in the renovation 
of human hearts, as manifested in their own day. 

When Coleridge awoke to a consciousness of his spiritual 
wants, and of the power of the Gospel to meet them, the hollow- 
ness and insufficiency of these prevalent notions painfully alTected 
him. He saw the evil, to some extent, and the mischief it was 
worldng; in part also he discerned the source of it. He had ffilt 
in his own case how a philosophy that abjures all reference to the , 
spiritual elements of our nature, easily slides down into mate- 
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rialism, becomes in morals a system of utilitarian expediency, 
and in religion a cold and flippant Socinianism. But while his 
own experience, in this aspect of it, guided him to a right judg- 
ment on some points, in others it led him astray ; it led him to 
attribute an exaggeraUed importance to certain things that wore 
mere accessories or concomitant results, and to regard them as 
concuiTcnt causes; and hence, in devising a remedy, he was un- 
duly concerned to present it in a form primarily adapted to these 
subordinate symptoms. The main current of his being was ever 
philosophic thouglit ; the fresh waters of the crystal stream of 
life, \fheu poured into his soul, followed that current. All his 
views were affected by this strong .siibjectiv(? tendency. When 
lie considered tljo staU^ of the English Ohiirch during the pre 
ceding centiivy, his eye instinctively fixed on the prevailing 
philosopliy, and found there the main cause of the evils he de- 
plored. ilc recalled the influence of such principles on his own 
mind, failing, however, to trace the origin of their ensnaring 
pow(!V. Tii th(' (MiurcJi, and in society, he saw t^ reflex of his 
own early (experience', and conceived that the cure to he aj;>plied 
must involve a jnucess sikjIi as he had liimself undergone. In 
Ins excossi\'e fondness for tracing phenomena to deep-lying jirin- 
ciples, and thus discoveriiig or imagining a, radical connexion 
lietween things seemingly unoonuected, he associated all the 
shallowness of belief that had prevailed from the time of the 
Kevolution in 1088, with the philosophy of Locke — as he miscon- 
ceived it — as well as with the theology oi* Grotius, which lie 
aiiprclieiuled coiTcelly. Nor was he satisfied with this. Con- 
necliug the xnanciplcs of Locke, and the physical researches which 
marked the same epoch, with the crude hypotheses regarding the 
consliuction of the material world, held at that time by some 
])]jysical iiupiirt'rs, who, following lies C-artes, explained all phe- 
nomeini by matter and motion; he thongbt he had discovered in 
this pliilosoifliy (as he terms it) a main 

aciiompanying cause of the deterioration of religion and theology.^ 
Many lU’e the denunciations he bestows on this unlucky philo- 
sophy, and direful the picture he gives of its effects. It is ‘ the 
philosopliy of death,’ and can hold good only of a dead nature. 
(Bee Church and State, Apjiendix B. p. 281). On the other 
hand, the rival system of the Dynamical pliilosophy is lauded as 
giving the only wortliy exhibition of the relations of the world to 
God. It is ‘ a living and spiritual philosophy,' and consequently 
an essential part of the foundation of an edifice of religious truth. 

* Seo a Btrawge diatribe, where tlicae sentiments are expounded at length, in 
' Aids to Reflection/ i, p. 311. 
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To point out the various inconsistencies and iiTclevaiicies involved 
in all this — as well as the gross injustice which he does to Locke 
{Ibid. Appendix E.) — would occupy too much space, and might 
prove rather tiresome than edifying. We content ourselves with 
saying, that we think he entirely misconceived the mutual rela- 
tions of philosophy and theology as to their influence on each 
otlier. What lies deepest in man — namely, religion — always 
moulds and modifies wluU lies nearer the surface: not vice ver$d. 
Tt is not theology that is emptied of its spirituality and life by a 
sensational or gj^ovelling jihilosophy, hut it is a theology, emptied 
hy worldliiioss and Ibrmalism of the scriptural doctrines which 
enrich it with truth and vitality, that leads men to construct or 
adopt a congenial philosophy ns its prop and bulwark. That such 
a ])hilosophy will then react on theology, em]>tving, cneiwating, 
and debasing it still more, we do not question ; luit the evil hegnii 
in the declension of religions life, and in tlie neglect of the do(‘- 
tjines that produce and nourish it. I'licre too must the remedy 
hegiu, apart from all ])hilosop]iy whatever. And as w(j do not, 
deny — what all^hurch liistory proves — that an erroneous philo- 
sopljy will have an injurious influence on the theology of those 
who hold it, neither do we dream of affirming that an improvo<l 
philosophy, representing the principles of human nature and of 
science more truly, because more ^?oinph‘ie]v and with less oi‘ 
one* sidedness, will not prove of essential service in enahling ns to 
purify our systems, both of interpretation and of doctrine, from 
much that is spurious and faulty. -But such service (*an never he 
rendered, uiilesg wo are careful to distinguish and part off* the 
domain of the one from the other. There may he a community 
of prineiples between them to a certain extent, hut tliere are also 
essential diflerences that must iK)t he lost sight of. It is not, 
liowever, that the one enjoys a perfect freedom of speculation, 
amenable to no laws, and that in the other we arc hound by th(‘ 
rigid ])aiuls of anth(nity. Those who seek not to iJieorize, but to 
ascertain the truth, will find that iii philoso])hy even — after all 
the braggart assertions of by some riotous borderers of 
that realm — there is a constituted dominion, with its laws, whi<;h 
must he I’egardod, if we wish to dwell there, and to plant ‘ fields 
of increase.’ Its laws, indeed, are an unwritten code, hard to 
trace, and not yet fully ast^ertained ; hut they arc valid and cfflbc- 
tive; and from the proud neglect of them by men who have 
aspired to he hiw-ffkers instead of layf ■‘finder has arisen the 
bairenness of results now patent to all. In theology, on the 
other hand, there is a clear and definite code, which no other pro- 
tended authority must be allowed to tamper with, neither may its 
jurisdiction be extended beyond its constituted limits ; it cannot, 
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iiidoud bu !s() extended witboiit previous misinterpretation. This 
mistake, however, has been frequently made by divines who 
understood not wliat they professed to expound ; and, as if by way 
ofrepiisals for the incursion of such authority, the licence of 
.speculation and the self- a.y sorted authority of the schools have in- 
truded int o the domain of sacred knowledge. Against both errors 
we ])rotest. Tliere is an inter- connexion of all the sciences, by 
wliich they become mutually helpful, hut tliis can only be while 
they are kept Iree from cf)miuingling and interfusion. Want of 
attention t.o that rule was the great vice? of all ancient and 
mediawal philosophy. The Oenntm metaphysics, witli a. great, 
])arade ol* distin(‘tions, would seek to introduce it in a worse form 
than ever. 'I’his was tlio irpatTov of (Joleridg<i*s s])Ocn- 

lation. H(j was d<d,ermiHe<l to revolutionize the wliolc continent 
of knowledge. lie was t,(> reform theology by reforming at tlie 
same tiiiHN and on the same principles, both physics and 'nu'ta- 
jdiysics. lly what hair-truths, as well as positive eiTors, ho was 
able to delude himself into the adoption of such fallacies as tliis 
involved, may he seen at length in the volume on Church (OtiJ 
State, Appendix K., especially pages and again, in 

Notes o)iKii(fllsh Du'iiics, xo\. i. }). 1‘^H, et (ilihi Our 

renders would hardly thank us either for the statement or the 
refutation of his arguments. We will give one brief quotation, as 
it will prove a, kiiy to inueh that wo shall animadvert on. 

‘ If by met aidiy sics avc mean those truths of the pure reason whicli 
always transeeiul, and not seldom appear to contradict, the uuder- 
standing, or ( in tlu* words of the great apostle) sjnritual verities which 
ciflj only bo spiritually discerjied .... tlien T aflinn that this very 
controvei'sy hetweim the Anniiiians and the Calvinists [concern ira/ the 
efficacious operaliou of (j race upon the wilC, in which l)oth are partially^ 
right in what they atfirm, and both wholly wrong in what th(?y deny, 
is ])roof that witliout metaphysics there can he no light of faith,’-— 
on E.D,^ vol. i. p. 340. 

That the hisj (diiuse here contains some truth, our previous 
remarks have admitted; hut how Coleridge understood, and would 
Imve applied it, is plain from the first part of tin? quotatifui.’f' 
We do most emphatically contend, as against a hydra-headed fal- 

^ Colorklge's view was plainly this, that metaphysical trui^is (as he called them) 
and spiritual truths belong to the same^eaua. or category.. This arose from his tjx- 
aggerated view of the evil consequences of giving prominence to experience and 
sense, as sources of truth ; it was a recoil from empiricism and sensationalism. 
His grand panacea was to bring men to the recognition of m2yers€Hsihle truths — truth.s 
not derived from the world of sense, and therefore pure, necessary, and certain. 
Now such truths (he held) are either the product of the xiure reason, or are given 
by Divine llevclation ; in either case, they are of the same kind, and are appre- 
hended by the same faculty. This will be more fulW illustrated a.s we proceed. 
But the things thus united are essentially different. "iTiese so-called truths of the 

NO. XXXV J I. K 
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lacy, against tlie identification of Kant s * truths of the pure 
reason,' or any other metaphysical abstractions, with Paul’s 
'spiritual verities that are spiritually discerned.' This is to 
remove our temple from the rocky fastness of Mount Zion to 
found it on the shifting sands of the desert, where it may be over* 
whelmed and buried by the next hurricane. It not only perils the 
security of those truths which are the objects of faith, but immerses 
them in a thin and chilling atmos])here, whicdi robs them of all 
their beauty and warmth and sweetness. Hence the coldness wliich 
strikes us — in spite of Coleridge's imagination and wai’mth of 
feeling, — in nearly all, if not all, his exhibitions of religious tt^uths. 
They are the same — in name and relation — but, oh ! how changed. 
Wc feel as if entering a scene where ])eloved and familiar forms 
move around us; but there is a spell in the air — a wizard strange 
ness in their looks repels ns; we fear to speak, for no heart is to 
be heard heating near us — our own is chilled, and its pulsations 
are faint and low. AVe cannot pour forth in the aecuistonicd 
hymn the lido of saert'd emotion. How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song ill a strange land ? Alas ! it was, indeed, a melaiuholy 
fUTa^itmc flij ctXXo yivoc to find an explanation of the believer’s 
union will) theHnviour in any inodificalion of Selielling’s ‘identity 
with the absolute!’ And even apart from such extravagam^os, it 
argued an entire misapprehension as to where lav t1i(i pincli and 
gripe of the diffieulty, To fancy that, he<nniso liensatiounlism had 
degraded and impoverished the faith, therefore Idealism would )*e- 
establish it. One extreme will not cure the evils of another. 
Sociniaiiism, as we now see, can maintain itself with more of 
respectability and attraction on tin; latter hypothesis than on tlie 
former. We hesitate not to say that Tdetfism is nlw^ays more in- 
jurious to (diristianity than its opposite is, because it has more 
of an illusive and apparent resemblance to (^iristianity ; — it isau 
opiate which soothes and lulls the spirit, and gives it dreams ol’ 
.Caradisq,. Pure Hensalionalism is incompatible wdlh the very 
form of (Jliristian doetrine: it leaves the mind empty, unsatisfied, 
consciously degraded — consequently in a likelier condition to 
regard the oiler of true riches : it is the poor prodigal, wdio in his 
starvation may bethink himself of . his Fathers house, while 
Idealism reclines on her elfin throne, and says — ‘1 sit a queen 
and sliall see no sorrow.' 

We shall now st ate the formal nature of the task which Coleridge 

pure, reason arc eiiljer very questionable logical abstractions, or mere philosopbicjil 
dogmas ; in any cjise they stand on tiuite dijfferent ground as to tbeir autliority ; 
and while the super-sensible truths of revelation arc ■wholly moral and spiritual in 
their relations and influence, and are addressed to the almctions as much as the 
intellect, metaphysical nt)tione can no more touch the heart than the Aurora can 
thaw the ice of the polar sea. 
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proposed to acconiplisli. Ho professed to be — and we do not 
doubt liis sincerity — a submissive imd faithful son of the Church of 
Enj^land. Its liturgy was iTKJoniparublo : its constitution, apo- 
stolic; in its connexion with the State, it was ' the best and only 
bulwark of toleration (!) — esto parpetua!' {Blog, Lit., vol. i. 
p. 202) ; its Articles — he ‘ could most sincerely subscribe to them 
all.’ (CoufassioHs, p. 212.) In the following tirst. article of a 
coniession of belief, dated 1817, mark how his reverence for the 
authority of the (Oiurcli is equalled only by his regard for the 
dictates of common reason : — 

‘ I*siiicerely profess the Christian faith, and regard the New Testa- 
ment as eontaiiiiiig all its articles; and 1 interpret the words not only 
in tlie obvious, hut in the literal sense, unless where conunon reason 
and the authority of th(‘ (^luuvh of England join in comvnanding them 
to l>c ^fjgiirativelg ; as, for instance, ‘ Herod is a fox.’ — 

GiUmana Life of Coleridge, vol. i. p. u50. 

His plulosophy, therefore, was not intended to supersede or iieutra" 
lize any acknowledged doctrines of the hutlnhut to supply a broader 
and tinner foundation for them, and to oxluhit them in their eoiisis- 
loncy with reason, ft was to give such an e.Kposition of the jnin- 
pies of our knowledgt^ as to direct us to the true ground on which 
religion should rest, and thus to have its (H^iM)lernent and crown in 
a pure and spiritual Oliristianity. 'Fo use uTe words of his noble 
minded daughter, in Jier interesting introdneti on to iha Blographia 
Literaria (vol. i. p. Vi): — ‘His ndigions system, according to his 
‘ owji view ol‘ it., might, be described as exhibiting the nniversal 
‘ iTIeas of Christianity, not those whic.li Ijave hoeu (a)nsciou8]y roco- 
‘ gnised always, (?v('i’vw!|p^‘e and by all, but those wbicli the reason 
‘ and spiritual sense of all uk'u, when sufficiently developed, bea]^ 
‘ witness to; explained according to a iftodern 2 )hiloso 2 ).by whielP 
‘ 2 Uir 2 )orts to be iio men? new ilunking, but inclusively all the 
‘ thought that has hetuj and now is in the world. Sucli was the 
‘ {lini and design of his doctrine.’ It was thus to merit the name 
of ‘ a true revival, whifdi, instead of raising up the dead body of 
* ancient doctrine, (;alls fortli the life and substanct? that belong to 
‘ it, clothed in a newer and more S2)iritua,l body, and gives to the 
‘ belief of ])ast ages an expansion and extension commensunitc 
'with the developed mind of our 2 n-ogressive race.' (Ibid. p. 51.) 
Tliis certainly would liave been a noble service, of singular merit, 
if wisely inaugurated and sagaciously performed. But his own 
conce 2 ition of it took a loftier and wider flight. 

* Wc <lo notcaro to take more than iisissing notice of the weakness an<l puerility 
displayed in this style of statement, which has its counterpart in other passages. 
I'hero was a singular mixture of timidity and licence in Coleridge’s way of thinkmg, 
which has been remarked by others. 
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‘ To tlie ascertainment and enucleation of [Christianity], of the 
great 1 ‘edemptivc process which began in the separation of light from 
Chaos ( Hades j or the iiidistmction), and has its end in the union of 
life with God, the whole summer and autumn, and now commenced 
winter, of my lif« have been dedicated. Hie htho7\ hoc opus est, on 
wliich alone 1 rest my hope that I shall be found not to have lived 
rltogcther in vain .’ — Church and State, pp. 123, 121. 

This passage finds its explanation in the views which had been 
suggested to him l)y Sehclling's comprehensive system, as avo 
liavo sketched it above. Tin* entire conception — more espcHially in 
th«> (5oniiexi(m Avhieli it had Avith his cherished theory of ‘ the 
Productive TiOgos’^ — Avill be brouglit move clearly before tbe. 
minds of onr readers, if they will duly Aveigh the folloAving 
passage : 

‘ Yet if Christianity is to he the religion of the Avorld, if Christ he 
that Logos or Word that was in the hcffinnliiff, hy Avhom all things 
became; if it was the same Christ avIio said, Let there, he lu/ht; avIio in 
and hy tbe creation cornineneed that great n’deniptivo process, the liis- 
tory of life, Avhich begins in its detaiiiment from nature, and is to end 
ill it.s union Avith God ; if this he true, so true must it be that the 
hook of nature and the liook of revelation, with the whole history of mail 
as the intermediate link, must he the integi‘al and coherent parts of oia* 
great work ; and the conclusion is, that a .scheme of the Christian 
faith which does not alisc out of, and shooJjjits b(‘ains downward into, 
the scheme of nature, but stands aloof as an insulated allertliought , 
must be false or distorted in all its partieidars .’ — Notes on Muf/lish 
Divines, vol. i. p, 129. 

Such a .scheme* of the Christian faith it was his amhitionrto 
eluborate. 'J’o the development of such ^ihilosophy ho avhs ever 
applying his thoughts during his hitter vW*s . — ( Biorj. Lit., vol. i. 

Jri.) 

It was his aim, then, to construct a system that should be at, 
once religion and philosojihy ; in Avhieh the elcmenls of all truih, 
pfiysieal, metaphysieul, and religious, should he cxhihilod in tlieir 
essential grounds ; and so liarmoiiized and co-ordinated as to throAv 
light upon eaeli other, and present the speetaclo of a woiuli'ous 
Avliole, radiant in the light, and instinct Avith the life, of reality. 
An entrancing coiKJeption, no <^ouht, such as has often, to a lofty 
speculative mind in its solitary musings, flashed across the Held of 
vision, and awakened stimngs in the siiirit, which Avould fain 
stretch its wings beyond the circle that bounds its flight, and soar 
into inimen.sity. But in viiiii ! The longing may rise even to im- 
patient rapture, exciting uiulcHnable sensations that are mistaken 

• On this subject he aimounced, in the * Biographia Literaria,’ a work entitled 
‘ Logosophia/ which was to be accompanied by a 'Commentary on tbe Gospel of St. 
John.' So strangely did he err in the measurement of his powers. 
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for tlio tl awning roalization of the desire ; but the power comes 
not. We remain, not fettered, indeed, for within our own sphere 
-we may freely move and soar ; not ' cabined, cribbed, confined,' 
for tht5 sphere assigned to us is wndc and noble, and sufficient to 
satisfy our faculties, if we wish to wse them, noiHjwrt wdtli them ; 
but we remain, limited and bounded — necessjinly, jis creatures, 
and d(‘liuit(dy, by the law’s of our nature. It is not for us to know 
absolute, all'embi'acing truth, for then wo should be identical with 
it : for the perce])tion of the unconditioned essences (jf things, our 
minds were never intended. When the mental powders are vigor- 
ous, ^harmonious, and healthy, in consequence of a definite and 
well-proportioned exercise of them all, such longings as w'o have 
described are soon quelled hy tin; voiet; of reason, prochiimmg its 
ow’u limits, and ]iointing to the just objects of its jjow^ers. But 
Heusou may l)ei!Omo enfeebled by ovCTslraincd speculation ; her 
dictates may c;easc to be lioard, because they have been systema- 
tically slighted ; and then Imagination, usurping her throne, be- 
(Hunes queen instejid of minister, and reigns, evoking by her magic? 
spells, dreams of unearthly beauty, dazzling, but indistinct, in 
w'bicli all things arc; seen merited togetlica*, intcjrfused rather than 
united, distimaions being simply concealed and lost ; and thus, 
while brilliancy and vagueness aid the de(;eption, the mind sup- 
[)lies, by its own unity, the powau* that forms all into one. That 
Coleridge was peculimdy liable to this self- deceptive action of the 
mind, might he; antiedpated from our previous sketch : thathew^as 
lVc;([Ucntly mastered hy it is manifest from several passages of his 
writings, and esj)ecially those in which he gives the fullest hints 
of his grc;at system,^ In reading such passages we have' often 
felt pain and astonishi^nt, and it has almost seemed as if we were 
listening to one who wars atfeeied Avith a monomania. The pre- 
c eding context may have aw'akoned our admiration hy the soui^l^ 
judgment, the penetrating analysis of thouglit or of character dis- 
played, and the cdiaste approjniateness, or richness and ])eauty, of 
the language; hut let his mind impinge upon the 2 ^olav logic of 
Bruno, or tlie Dynamic philosophy, or ‘ the productive and com- 
municatiA^e Logos in God and mini,’ and Avhere are we ? It is 
Arell if AA^e escape the infliction in the text ; but if Ave do, it awaits 
us in the Avearisome notes or appendices, in which Avords, inge- 
nious and beautiful, seem to Aveave a sportive fairy dance, giAung 
us here and there a deceitful glimmer of sense, that only seiwes 
to tantalize, not to satisfy'. Sometimes Ave have all the forms of 
logical precision, Avhich defy eA^ery attempt at definite apprehen- 
sion ; till in despair aax' exclaim — This is polar logic indeed! Be- 

* Rg. Appendix B. in the volume of ^Church and State/ by no means the least 
intelligible of the kind. 
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tween the poles of meaning and no-meaning, the words move on 
in a veritable mesothesis or indifference between the two. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. Our previous remarks 
apply only to portions of his writings ; those portions wbieh were 
intended by Mm as specimens of the unpublished treasures, with 
which he pui’posed to enrich posterity. His work entitled, 
^Aids to Reflection was intended only for neophytes — it was 
mere exoteric teaching — milk for babes : but lor those who had 
inchnation and ability to go beyond tliat preparatory disci])liue, 
the disquisitions referred to were meant to Ibnn ‘ the draw -bridge 
— the connecting link* — betwH^en the former, and ‘ tbe systqm of 
faith and philosophy of S; '1'. C. — Church and SUfte, p. 

However, we shall coniine our further i“(;marks to the elemen- 
tary doctrine of -our ])hilosopher, as it happens to form by far t he 
greater part of his published writings, and is that also which alone is 
likely to exercise any influence. Indeed we fear that some may be 
inclined to blame us for having said so much about whst Avill a])pea] 
to them mere vagaries, but justice required it. Wo sliould not 
otherwise have done due honour to Coleridge ; neither, to speak 
seiiously, would a hiir view have been presented of his professed 
reform of theology, had we not sketched the principles and aims 
that formed its real ground-work. But we are (Muriing now to 
more intelligible matter. AVc shall restrict oui'selves mainly to 
the explanations of OJiristian doctrine ,‘*^vhich are given in tlic 
Aide to Reflection ; and in order to understand and (estimate these 
it will be necessary that we discuss, in the flrst place, tbe famous 
and all-important distinction between the Understanding and the 
Reason. This, as well as much else of the itiiellifjihle iu. Coleridge, 
is borrowed pure and simple from Kunt;|^nd if Coleridge would 
only have taken the trouble to have given some distinct oullinti of 
4|be system of Kant’s metapliysios, of which it. forms a part, his 
pupils miglit liave had much less difliculty in apprehending liiiu 
cprrectly on tMs point. But here was his gi-eai blunder. He was 
for ever introducing scraps and morsels of tj-anscendeutalism, and 
sometliing deeper, hut never furnislied those (dear and connected 
elementary statements that wa>uld have made it possible to convey 
such notions into minds previously unacquainted wdth them. 
Hence his (querulous complaints of not being understood ; of his 
‘ costing his broad upon the waters' for twenty years, and so forth. 
Never did Carlyle write truer words than these — ‘Sad enough; for 
‘ witli such iuclolent impatience of the claims and ignorances of 
* others, he had not the least talent for explaining this or anything 
‘ unknown to them.’ He was not only wholly wanting in the 
didactic faculty ; hut, while he imagined that instruction was Ms 
foncj and talked of Ms ‘ young pupils,’ ho never attempted what 
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would be the first thing that a sensible teaclioi’ would do- — to ascer- 
tain bis pupils’ ignorance, to find out their diliiciilties, and discover 
how far they apprehended his meaning, with the causes of any 
niisa})prohension. He never endoavourad to put liimself in tlieir 
place, so as to ascertain the inode in which lie should communi- 
cate his thoughts. VVe shall now ondea.vour to set in its proper 
connexion and light that distinction which lie prononm-fxl to bo of 
vital importance, and the iifiglect of whicli he dciioimccd as the 
main sourc^e of all the heresies tliat Imd distraeted llu^ cburc*h — 

‘ the (pieen-boo in the hive of enor.’ 

Kynt saw that preceding pbilosoplicrs bad wasted tbivir stivngth 
in fruitless efforts of metaphysical rosearcli and discussion, 
hecause they hud not first duly ('xamined the nature and limits 
f»t‘ the mental faiailties themselves, so as to distinguish wliat, 
ol)jects<*hiy within the reaidi of their inquiries, and wdiat lay 
beyond them. The determination of tliis qnestinii had also 
iK'come of pressing moment in consequence of the seepticisin — 
the ultm* nneertainty oJ’ luiowledge — wdiioh llunio had fairly 
deduced from the assumption of the popular philosojihy of his 
day, that all tie* elements and principles of‘ our knowledge ari* 
d('rive(l irom (Wperience only. Kant pj*oposed to subject onr 
int(dloetual faculties to u sifting cyriiiml examination, that it 
might, appear whether there were inherent in their nature any 
modes of (toui.'Option (I priori, or antecedent to experience, whitdi 
would form a ground* of certainty. d1iis would he a testing and 
estimating of the balance and weights and measures wliieli we 
employ in judging of all ohjeiqs whatsoever, and w^ould detemine 
the laws ami principles by which our thoughts are regulated, and 
the limits within wdiich4.hey are hound to keep. The result of 
his critique was briefly as follows. 

The mind has certain conceptions wdiich it is necessarily led tc# 
J’orm and apply to objects, and which cannot he derived from the 
objects themselves. They must be antecedent to all experience, 
since they give to experience the form in wdiich the mind receives 
it, and no intelligible experience is possible, save by means of 
them. Experience only supplies the occasion and matter of our 
knowledge, not its form. In constituting experience and form- 
ing it into knowledge, the mind proceeds in the following 
manner, impressions from external objects reach the mind 
through its sensitive faculty as the receiver of these. That 
faculty has two forms of intuition, or constituent modes of per- 
ception — space, relating to parts in extension, and time, to parts 
in succession. These are determined by Kant to he but^hmiJ of 
our semitke faculty, which it imposes on outward objects ; so that 
»pace and time art; regarded as haying only a subjective reality — 
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i.('. they Miv. real only relatively to us, not objectively, or ab- 
solutely in tlKunsolves. Thus we are broii<ybt to the verge of 
idealism ; but there iCant stops. He tidniits the reality of an 
external woiid; how he proves it we have not space to show here, 
nor does it nuittor in roforence to our present object. To return : 
the impressions of objects thus modified by the fdmis of spacer 
and lime, then receive conimxion and shape from the concep- 
tions of the 'iindvrHtandin.f/, of which Coleridgcj is so careful to 
iiii'orm us, that it is ‘ the faculty that judges according to sense.’ 
'Tlie understanding impost^s on the impressions that have been 
naicived, its own d. priori forms {the cateijorieH), under the 
different heads of (juantity, quality, &c., introducing tla; notions 
of iiiiilv, plurality, substance and accident, cause and cft’ect, &(;. ; 
and tla^ impressions which would t)therwisc have had no con- 
nexion in the mind, are thus combined into a. whole, *nd the 
t'onception of an intclligihle object is c-omphitcd. It carries on 
its operations still further, in connecting and conihining its con- 
(M‘j)tions of ohje(!ts ; and thus, hy abstraction and gencrtiliztitiun * 
it arrives at comprehensive conceptions ()f classes and genera, 
constructs general rules, refers individual ol)je< ls to these, aud 
draws comdusions. It is tlaTcdbre the logical uinl discursive 
faculty, and if the premises which it forms he hut sutlicieiitly 
established hy experience, its conclusions arc sound, siud its 
exercise is safe. ^ 

But there is a still higher faculty, according to Kaut. Wc 
miglit ask, what need of any higher intellectual huailty ? for if 
the understanding, l>y its last gimeralizations, attains to th(j 
utmost priuciples, and the highest laws that expcriem^c will 
justify, how can we safely go further? But we are told that the 
mind naturally socks after principles tliat arc neeemiry, and Jaws 
#hnt are umversal, lying, consequently, hoyond the limits of 
experience ; and though, on that account, they cannot ho ohjcM-ts 
pf knowhalge, yet they are supposed or assumed in order t(.> give 
the ntniost unity to our conceptions. These Jiighetst principles or 
laws, wliich cannot be verified by tbe intollocl, l»ut exist in tlie 
mind merely as possible or prolilematical ti-uths, are the Ideaa of 
Ueason, the faculty that aims to give the greatest possible unity 
to our tliouglits, and thus — ^in practice — to set before us ultimate 
ends. 'Fo tlie pure Heason,-*=- viewed as speculative — ^what Cole- 
ridge calls ‘ the sciential reason' — there belong properly but three 
ideas ; the soul, the unity of all internal pJjcnomena ; the nni~ 
'verney the unity of all external phenomena; aud the Absolute 
Being (God), whoso existence must be supposed as lying at the 
foundation of both the former, and accounting for them as the first 

• Pure reason is reason viewed in its d priori elements. 
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or ubsolute caunf;. Kant admits that we can have no kiiowledj^o 
ol'tlie objects oi' these ideas, because they lie. beyond experience, 
(ind arc oi' such a nature as to traiiiscend our facultioH, so tJuit we 
Tall into eoiitradi(^tory and illo^cal positions if we attemi)t to 
deline or reason about them. 

'J’his is Ji vfiluahle part of his work, as showing the utter in- 
competency of the mind to deal with such objects, and the folly 
oi' attempting to pass beyond the limits assigned to it. Ho also 
sliows (what Jjeihnitz had suggested before) that, wbih^ it is 
im])ossible to iuiiiisli a conclusive deinonsti'ation of the being of 
a GoJ on purely intellectual grounds, as soiiKi have attempted to 
do, wo may elleet by the intellect a suffioienlr refutation of tla? 
contrary, and establish such a probability as enables us to bring 
fbrwmd the moral proof of that point with tlie greater advantnge. 

I S('(> bis vi(‘ws, (>xpressed in the words of Coleridge : Biogrophia 
l/ifrraria, vol. i. p. 207.] But there is no need of a sei)ai*ate 
liu ulty for that purpose, d’lie understanding in its legitinuito 
exercise will perfonu the service pcri’ec'tly well. 

What! — it may bt^ said — can the iinderstiinding foim such 
sii]>('rseijsib]<; <a)iicc])tioiis as these ideas of reason ? We bold 
tliiit Sir Wm. llamiltont long ago ell'ectively demonstrated that 
the said ideas arc jutrely negative conceptions — not positive 
thoughts — suggested to the mind by its conceptions of the condi- 
iloucd, as tli(^ opposite of that. There is no need, therefore, of a 
separate faculty to form them; they are involved in the concep- 
tions of the nnderstaiuling. If we must employ reason as a 
metaphysiijal term, then let it ho confined to the designation of 
the ultiinate primaples or beliefs of the intellect, which Kant has 
called ‘ the categories of the understanding. ’ 'rins is assigning it 
an humble, but an im])ortant and stable position.]; The meta- 
physical will tlien nearly coiTe.spond with the common use of the 

* He regarded them ns simply regulative, not constitutive ; but Coleridge seems 
to have inclined to regard them as constitutive. 

f 'Discussions on Philosophy/ &c. pp. 16, 17. 

5: It does seem to have been generally observed that the above, orsomething 
like it, was the view held by Pythagoras. His doctrine is also in striking opposition to 
Coleridge’s on another point connected with this matter. Diogenes J^aortins states 
it thus ; — Tr)v dvOputTrov diatpiiaOat rpixth ch* vowy Kui (^ptvaf; Ka'i 

^vpov' vovv uh’ ovv Ktii tlvai kui Iv rolg dXXoit; ^pfvaQ povov iv 

dvOpbJirti). (Lib. viii, ed. Menag. p. 221.), Here brutes are allowed to have voTn; 
as wsll as man ; showing that by vo5c should be understood instinctive principles 
of iictuyn, fundamental beliefs, or laws of thought. Such a faculty is unquestionably 
lixed and contemplative, because such beliefs are ultimate — we can neither explain 
them nor go beyond them ; in short, they aro rational instincts, divinely implanted, 
and may poetically and truly be said to be the voice of God in us. Brutes have a 
similar faculty ; and in them, too, it may be described as a kind of divine guidance, 
which they themselves do not understand. But while they have, in addition to tins, 
only ^vpog, tlie appetites and passions, it is man's privilege that he lias also 
understanding, the discursive and reasoning power by which he is enabled to ascend 
to generalizations and principles. But Coleridge inverted and confused all this. 
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term, according to whioli it denotes those universal maxima of 
judf^ment which all men, hy the constitution of their minds, arc 
led irresistibly to admit. But reason, in this sense, is a very 
different thing indeed from that fandhj of the miperm-inhlo , of 
Avhicli tlu^ Oermons boast, and which Coleridge delighted to 
honour. — Nor let it be said that we are thus robbing man 
of the dignity wdiich distingnishes him from the brutes. Cor 
they, too, have understanding, said (hderidge, hut what they 
have not, and what man has, is reason. There is here a 
double confusion of things that differ. In what respect, 
are brutes possessed of understanding, a faculty the *saine 
in kind wdth ours? Why, they too can judge of things 
according to sense, and they can also (see CJoleridge^s Anecdotes 
of and AnU^) adapt means to particular ends. (iriint(‘(l ; 
they have a small meastire of intelligence, pro]>oi-tioned and suited 
to their sphere ol‘ action; hut can tlxy form a general notion by 
this understanding of theirs? Do they ever attempt a process of 
ahstriiction? is the undei’standirig in them discursive — a logiiuil 
faculty? Tlicn, if in these j)oints their inlelligence com(\s shoT-f 
of oiirs, wdiat a paHry imposition to confound the t.wo as being 
essentially the same, and alike dilierent in kind I'rom v(‘ason? 
There arc surely far stronger grounds for distinguishing hetweoji a 
faculty that can perform acts of generalization imd reasoning, and 
one that can only apprehend in^lividmii things and relations, fhan 
for i>arting oflj as the functions of s(‘])arate ]>osvers, con<*<‘])tions oC 
the conditioned and siiggestums of the um;onditioned ; whic^h, as 
Sir William Hamilton has said, are one — are involved in the 
same act of the mind. 

But there is another element of confusion iti Coleridge’s con- 
trast of the hnite and tlie human faculties. The former are capable 
only of adapting means to medial eiids; the latter can contem- 
plate and aim at ultimah* ends. By ultimate ends he means 
moral emh^ l^et^ause those are endH in Ihnmselres, to which pro- 
cesses of sensible experience arc merely medial and subservient, 
while a moral result is .sought for its owai sake, anfl the mind 
rests satisfied in it as ultimate. Now% being ultimate, it belongs 
to the class of necessary, universal principles; that is, to the 
jurisdiction of reason — ^reason, not in its speculative, but prac- 
tical use. The sum and substance of wdiich is simply this ; that 
man is a moral being, whose distinction fi’om the brute creation 
is, that he is maxle to live for liigher ends than those that are 
merely material ! A very useful, but rather ordinary piece of 
information. But we have much more to say about reason in this 
view of its powers, 

♦ ‘Aid«/p. 104. 
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Keason was viewed by Kant as having a tw'^ofold reference — to 
speculation, wliicb we may call its intellective use; and to prac- 
tice, which we may call its moral exercise. It is in both rela- 
tions the same fa(3ulty, and its mod(^ of action is the same: it 
always aims at necessary and universal ]>rinci})les ; but in speeu- 
Intion, as we have seen, these ] principles do not admit of objective 
confirmation ; while in the? spliere of pract ice we cannot proceed 
at all, unless this be to some extent eflected. For practical ideas 
are principles that claim for themselves objective validity as lawn 
— laws of moral duty that imperatively demand our fulfilment of 
them^ And as these laws necessarily presuppose the power to 
carry thorn into otiect— otherwise our nature would l)e a. contra- 
diction; tbe natural freedom of the will follows as a postulate of 
ihe praf*lieal rciison. The immortality of the soul, also, and the 
existence of a sujn’emc Moral Ooj^ernor, are necessary deductions 
from the nature and aims of this faculty. The normal etliicial 
stale of man consists in his reason and bis will licinj^ com])letcly 
one, the latter bein^* merely the power of practical reason to 
Jiillil its owMi dictates: then the will is said to be self-determined, 
]>ecause it is actuated solely by the ideas of reason in it; this is 
the auiiHiomjj of the will, and <‘onstitutcs true monil freedom. 
We must not, liowever, enlarg'c on the ethics of‘ Kant, or we 
should be led into a wide field of criticism ; we seek to present 
them only so far as is necessary for the comprehension of Cole- 
ridjj’c’s view's on this liead. Here too he closely followed the 
sa.g‘C of K dnigslierg*, up to ihe jioint wdiere his own notions of tlie 
Logos led him into ulterior speculations. And, be it observed, it 
is Ileason, iu tliis asjpect of it, tliat Coleridge most freciuently 
means, Nvhen he ajipeals to it a*s the faculty whose function it is 
to apprehend and to judge of the doctrines of redigion. 

Now we are at complete var-ianee w'ith him and his master, on this 
head also. Ileason, make of it what you will, is and must be an 
udellvciual faculty: when exercised iu reference to duties, it is the 
intellectual conception of the principles of morals. We do not 
deny that in the discovery and the application of these principles, 
it is the intellect that must act, comparing, judging, &c.; but 
the fundamental ideas of right and wTong, and of duty itself, 
whence come they? The intellect, certainly, is in no sense thq 
source of them ; they are not intellectual conceptions at all. If 
they were, would they move the heart and touch the conscience 
as they do ? These ideas no more have their origin in the intel- 
lect, than the perceptions of light and darkness, of sweet and 
bitter, have their origin there. Now here lies the main error of 
KanFs ethics, that he looks at man^s moral nature through the 
intellect, and makes out a factitious correspondence between 
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fiiouUies that are heterogeneous. It was solely in consequence of 
the vagueness and empty abstraction of the objects assigned to 
the speculative reason, tliat the discordance between the two 
departments of the faculty was not brought out broadly and 
striking!}'. But the mistake had this effect, that in his moral 
system Duty is presented in its barest and most repulsive aspect; 
obedience to the imperatives of reason, solely on their own account 
— regard for the law as Ike law, without admitting the influence 
(;f feeling or good disposition, much more any regard foi* conse- 
quences; this is represented as the moral perfection of man. 
(Jould anything he more one-sided than this? This comes ol' 
indosing man^s moral nature in the bands of the intellect, fi ant’s 
ethics are merely an Anhamj — ^an a])pendix to his critique of our 
intellectual faculties; and he has carried over too much of the 
scheme and principles of the one into the other, (lohu'idge 
has ke])t the repulsive parts outlie system out of view, ft>r tljey 
were alien to his nature. lie has borrowed chiclly the mode of 
asserting he freedom of the will, making some strange a])j>li- 
catious of tit to the questions of mireyHam, and the diycd agmiej} 
of the Sjjirif in the work which we must leave without 

discussion ; also, the authority assigned to the id(‘as of reason, 
and the m^e to be made of them in estimating religious doctrines. 
The two last topics demand our especial attention, for on these 
hinge the main peculiarities of his tegr'hing. 

I'irstj then, as being the simpler question, I'cgai'ding the use to 
be made of the ideas of the practical reason. These, in plain 
terms, are no other, we have seen, than the dictates of our 
moral being. They are m-tainly different in their nature, uiid 
in the grounds of the convictions wliich they imj)ose, from all 
that is merely intellectual. And since wliatever is 5)rescnted 
to the mind of man must be aj)prehended by its jippropriate 
fficulty; therefore moral trutlrs, and Htatomeuts whose suhsiam;e 
and interest are spiritual, must he l)rought home to man’s moral 
, sensibilities and spiritual nature, otherwise they arc presented in 
vain. The objections wliicb either speculative intellect or j)assion 
may raise up against such truths are utterly irrelevant, and have 
no claim to be heard. Now all that is really of practical wortli 
in Ckderidge’s reiterated distinction between the nndi^rstanding 
and the reason, when he applies it to Christian doctrine, and 
demands that the latter faculty, not the former, shall be lield 
qualified to judge of that, is summed up in these obvious and 
admitted principles. They were principles no doubt that were 
lost sight of by those who saw in Christianity only a dry husk of 
history and moral teaching ; for their spiritual faculties were 
overborne and deadened by worldliness and formalism. But was 
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this an evil that could be cured by insisting on psychological dis- 
tinctions — above all, by doing so in terms that were almost sure to be 
misapprehended, when they did not prove unintelligible ? If Cole- 
ridge would have condescended always to employ the plain and 
ordinary terms which he occasionally interposes by way of expla- 
nation [sec Jidsj p. 128], and would have thrown aside his 
Kantian verbiage, he might have found that those, whose obtuse- 
ness to the aforesaid distinction was so often his complaint, would 
have readily enough understood and admitted, that the doctrines 
of religion must hud their appropriate evidence in man^s heart 
. and conscience, not in arguments, historical or logical, addressed 
to his intellect merely. And pray what is this but a home-truth, 
with which we have been familiar from our childliood ; and which 
has ever been a first principle in the minds of all that have 
r«‘ceived a really religious education — ^not a mere drilling in the 
routine of cluirclimanship? What other evidence for the Gospel 
ha^'c onr Evangelical ])reachers — conformist and non -conlbr mist 
— always insisted on iis most appropriate and decisive, but tlui 
evidence contained in the spiritual excellence of the truth, and its 
nda]>tation to the wants of men? Tliey certainly have never 
chilled their audience l)y dry discussions of the Evidences, of which 
Coleridge said he was sieli, of hearing. The external proofs, 
historical and miraculous, have only received from them in 
g('nera1 a [)assing remark. Their urgent (exhortation regarding the 
Gospel has heen identical with his own — ^ Tiy it !’ And to what 
other faculty have tiny pre-eminently appealed, when refisoning 
with men for their iiulxdief, hut to that which convinces man of his 
(lut \', and condemns him for his sin ? Call it the ^practical reason,^ 
if you will ; entitle its dictates * Idea^, truth -powders, eternal prin- 
ciples,^ and what have you gained hut obscurity and feonfusiou ? 
liidiiig the luminous brow of familiar dome.stic Truth with the mask 
of grotes(jue and repulsive novelty. So cornj)lete, indeed, was the 
disguise, that a devoted disci])le like Irving either did not ia])prehend, 
or could not maintaiii, the distinction between understaiwling and 
reason, as Coleridge gave it. (See the complaining remark in Nok'6' 
on Enj/Iish Dirlncfi, vol. ik pp, 887, 888.) Nay more, Carlyle himself 
ap]iears in those days to have found it a mystery, unless his meaning 
rather is that Colcridge^s hearers, who came to receive the lessons 
of his wisdom, were in perplexity on the point. ^ All this arose 
irom the abusive use of the term 7'eason, applied to a moral as 
^vell as to a specidative faculty, and the insisting on its identity 

* * But how, hut how? By attending to tho 'reason* of man,’ said Coleridge, 
‘and duly chaining up the ‘understanding’ of man : the Vernmft»Xidi Verstand of 
the Germans, it all turned upon these, if you could well understand thom—which 
you couldn’t.’ — ‘Life of Sterling.’ 
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in both characters : in spite of explanations this made tlie con- 
fiision pei-petually recur, and darkened and mystified his teaching. 
So far then, the case stood thus, that Coleridge, instead of marking 
oat a distinction generally lost sight (f was obliieraling a distinction 
that is easily recognised by all who are accustomed to reflection. 

But there was a further point to be gained by this : that point 
concerned the authority to be exercised by these ideas of reason. 
If our philosopher had condescended to come down from the 
clouds of his transcendentalism to the plain level of common 
views, he would have lost more than the mere factitious advan- 
tage of pompous obscurity. The glory of his system would have 
departed. For this same Beason is not only M he organ of wisdom’ 
— ^the instrument by which wisdom is apprehended ; it is ‘ the 
source of living and actual truths.^ — [Akis^ p. 128.) It is not 
merely the faculty that perceives them, — it gives them bii*th : it 
is ‘ the fountain of ideas, and the light of the conscieiu'o.’ '^fhis 
is the privilege it holds of transcendcntiiHsm ; lor is it not the 
faculty which contains, as its a priori elements, absolute, neces- 
sary, and universal princiides? It is therefore jobbery and pro- 
fanation to call it mine or Ihiue ; it is no man’s imcvlivm ; it is 
the universal reason, common to all. Understanding is particular, 
is human, and is therefore partial and erring ; its conclusions ar(‘ 
different in different individuals, vaiying atieording to circum- 
stances and abilities; so that it forms fio common and absolute 
standard to whidi we may appeal. But reason is one and tlie 
same in all: if wo will but allow its light to shine, its voice to 
speak within us, we shall find that, light to be celestial and p^vc, 
that voice to Iw infallible and divine ! (vSee Aids^ pp. 108, lOi ; 
The Frieudj vol. iii. pp. 195, 190.) In other passages wc find 
this facult5^ all but identified with the Divine Logos : it seems to 
be represented as an effluence of the Suj>reme or Essential Reason, 
as Coleridge terms the Second Person of the Trinity : and this 
not in the simple sense in which every Christian l»elieves that he 
wa^ made in his Maker’s image, but. as a powef which reveals 
divine ideas, that liave their evidence in themselves, and must 
not therefore be challenged. This is a perilous position, which 
might soon be pressed on into consequences subversive alike of 
Christianity and of a written revelation. Others have boldly 
adopted these consequences. Kant himself set aside the liistorieal 
part of Christianity as of no importance : its moral ideas >vcrc 
enough -for him. Was this result l>etter or worse than what 
Grotins and Paley made of the faith, or even, let us say, Priestley 
himself? 

But Coleridgfj’s experience had taught him things of whicli 
even the Lethe of metai>hysic6 could not make him oblivious. 
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He would not quite deify reason. In Appendix B to Church and 
State (p. 258), we find him introducing qualifications and restric- 
tions, that are indeed quite inconsistent with the principles and 
main tenor of his doctrine on this head, but which serve to wdVd 
off the worst consequences, and make it just possible to produce an 
apparent harmony between sueJi a theory of the mind and the 
truths of Christianity. There we are told, that ‘the rational 
^ instinct, l^aken abstraetedly and unbalanced, did in itself (Gen. 
iii. 5) and in its consequences .... form the original tempta- 
^ tion through which man fell ; and in all ages has continued to 
' originate the same, even from Adam, in whom we all fell, t ;0 the 
‘ atheists, who deiiied the human reason in the person of a harlot 
^ during the earliei* period of the Freneh Revolution.^ Then, in 
|»p. 200, 201, we lind that the peculiar excellency of this faculty, 

^ the legislative of our natui’e, taken singly and exclusively, 

^ l)econies tnc*re visionarincss in intellect, and indolence or hai’d- 
‘ heartedness in morals.^ AjuI so it turns out that, in this odd 
state oi‘ isolation, it was at »he bottom of the worst excesses of 
Jacobinism ! Now did ever the worst, decriei’s of reason in its 
fallen state, among unphilosophic divines or ranting preachers, 
say worse ol' it tlitin this? Our compassion is really moved for 
pt)or Reason — 

VFalkn, fiilleii, from her high estate !’ 

AVe would have given her better treatment after all. AA’^c would 
nol. have placed her on such a jminaele ol* pride, at one time, but 
neither would avc have consigned her to such low and disrcpiitalile 
coifipany, at another. Ihit it is not merely pity that is excited : 
wo arc painfully perplexed. Tliere is a problem now proposed to 
ns, AN’hich we know not how to solve. It is by the idem of reason 
ihat the t ruths of Christianity are to be judged : the accordance 
of its doctrines Avith tlie ])ra(itical demands and interests ol* that 
1‘aculty, is to be* at once the evidence of their truth, and the 
standard by wliieh we determine how far they arc to be received 
as articles of faith. This principle is a fundamental one in the 
new theology; it is saiety-lamp for religious inquirers.^ {Auh, 
p. 127, p. 139.) To Reason, then — ^to Practical Reason, is the final 
appeal. But to Reason in what condition ?■— to Reason, erring 
and intoxicated, as above described; or to Reason, calm, enlightened, 
and interpenetrated l)y the Divine AVord ? Not, of course, to the 
latter; for that woidd suppose that the doctrines were to be 
judged after being believed and adopted ; whereas the point to be 
settled is, AVhat doctrines, and how much of them, are we to 
rec^cive ? Truly, this appeal will be more difficult to carry out, 
than the appeal from idiilip drunk to Philip sober. Coleridge, 
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indeed, often tells us, in the words of Anselm: Crede ut intelll<ia.s. 
But that will not help in the present dilemma, for the question 
now is, not qmnmdo hitelUgam ^ but quid.ci'edendum ? 

•The fragmentary mode of Coleridge's teaching* leaves us 
ignorant how he would have reconciled this and other inconsis- 
tencies. By the comparison of various passages, we have formed 
a conjecture as to how he would have explained the matter, 
which it may be as well to state, as it will convey our impression 
regarding several points of his system. Of oui* accuracy in most 
ol‘ the particulars an e are certain. Tlie disorder of man's moral 
nature he represents, as consisting in the non-subjection of the 
will to the reason. Will is swayed by the impulses of passion 
and cireiimstance, instead of coinciding with the ideas of reason, 
and fulfilling their ‘categorical imperative' or uneonditioiud 
(•ommand. The ideas of reason, however, still remain, though 
]>artially obscured, and may be recognised by due reflection. But 
when the Divine Logos, ‘ the life Aviiieh is the light of men ' — 
who is at once Essential Reason and Absolute Will — o]>erates as the 
renewing Spirit on our wdll (wbieh is in its nature spiritual), iK»t 
so as to susj)end or destroy itij freedom, Init by gentle solicitation 
and persuasion, bringing it into accordance ndth the dictates of 
reason, which is at the same time re-awakened and invigorated ; 
when this j)roeess is going on, and the ideas of' reason ai'e 
thus regaining both their clearness 'Snd authority, the mind is 
brouglit into that state in which it ctan fitly judge of the self- 
evideucing power of the doctrines pi’oposed to it. There may Ix^ 
seen glimmering through this haze of Kantism a tndli, always 
held and clearly statixl by Evangelical divines : that, in conver- 
sion, the Spirit illuminates our understanding, enabling us to dis- 
cern the divijje excellence and inherent evidence of Gospel di.)e- 
trines. (See Oireida }Forks,\o\. iv., Jolmstonc's edit.) But how 
is it dimmed and (mifused by these ideax of reaxon , and in fact 
subverted by tlie unwarrantable avthm'H}/ assigned to them ! On 
this point, especially, arc we at issue with Coleri4ge, 

* This is Coleridge’s notion of cmvtruon, which he would probably have defined 
as the awakening of the reason by the Logos, and the ofibetinga coincidence of the 
will with the reason. He was sadly hamper^, it is plain, in trying to combine his 
Kantism with tho Scripture doctrine of a spiritual change, which Im cherished in 
his heart ; and still more so, through the vain endeavour to hold that doctrine in 
such a form as to steer clear of the bugbear of modem Calvinism. Hence tho 
many little qualifications which he interposes, in stating the infliience of the Spirit 
on the will, reminding one of Anninian quibbles. — See ‘Aids,’ p. IIS ; ef alibi 
pamlm. 

+ Consigtently enough with the above, Coleridge asserts that a foundation of 
morality must always precede religion, and that tho sudden conversion of some 
profligates is only an apparent exception. But again, on his own principles, what 
sort <« morality is that which exists apart from religion ? 
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We deny that the irioral iaeulty in man hjus any such eonuate 
ideas as he attributes in it: it has innatiMiapaeities, susceptibilities, 
or powers fitted to a(‘t accord inji^ to certain laws, but it has not a 
fixed and absolute knowled^’e of* cei-f^ain moral truths. Const;- 
(pieiitly, the itlejis which men Jiold regarding* moral ([uestions — 
though they may be clear, certain, and uniform in I’eference to 
simple cases of constant, oecurreiice — will vary considerably in rarer 
and diflieult cases, according to the tj’aining, information, and 
judgment of individuals. They admit of being moulded and 
motlitied to an indefinite extent by education, exam])le, the maxims 
of sycaety, by personal temper and habits — above all by the influ- 
eiiee of a favourite ])liilosopliy. Coleridge would have said that 
it; was not to such a mixed growth of sentiments, but to tin; 
])ur(' and original ideas of the mind, that he apjiealiHl: thest* 
only, and not tliose, would he constitute an ultinmte standard of 
judgment. But here we come back to the point in dis})ut(‘. 
The truth of the ease, we say, is this; that when we have 
laithfully and thoroughly analyzed our moral sentiments into their 
original principles, these principles will be found to be so very 
siinjde and general that they will not serve as a standard by wliiclj 
to tiy such points of doctrine, and decide siu^h (picstions iii 
theology, as Coleridge liriiigs up before the tribunal of reason. If, 
in tlio atlairs of life, our moral judgments reipiire in all but tlui 
sim]>lest cases to be (•arefiilly tested by various criteria, and 
])n rifled l)y various means and jiroeesses, much more must it 
b(' necessary that, in those awful and complicated (piestioiis in- 
volving our relations and responsibilities to ' the Holy One that 
iiTbabit-i‘t>li eternity,' ^ve should ])roceed with profound humilitv' 
and caution, and assign the ultimate decision, not to our own 
])rc-eonceptions, but to the clear dictates of the inspired and 
written word. That an appeal to the moral eoiivictions, congenial 
to our nature, and which arise under due training from its very 
i*unstitiition ; that an appeal to these is competent, as witnessing 
to and <X)rrob<?rating the truth, wo have already affirmed. But 
when they are invested with higher authority, it will always bo 
found that these infallible ideas are nothing else, in the main, 
than the expression of constitutional tendencies, or the dogmas of 
a pet philosophy. Thus in the end it comes back to this — shall 
we receive the asseHion of Paul or JcJhn, speaking by revelation, 

* Of course, we admit that these original principles, brought out into intelligence 
and action in the intercourse of society — which is man’s great school of moral 
education — will settle such a point as whether that can be a revelation from God, 
which enjoins or admits of falsehood, of treachery, and similar acts ? They will 
serve very well to docido as to the divine authorization of Jesuit morals, or the 
Monnonite religion. 

NO. XXXVII. L 
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and adclucirij*’ credentials of their authority; or the rpe dint of 
Kant— Sidielliiig'— Hegel ? 

Coleridge appeal's to have propped up this high authority of 
reason by a buttress of his own devising — suggested^ in part, by 
some features of Schelling’s system, — in part, by the notions of 
Fhilo and the Alexandrian school.* He looked on the assumption 
of humanity by the Divine Logos, as involving such a consequent 
relation between the Logos and the human I’eason universally, 
that the former is to l>e viewed as communicating with all minds 
— even apart from external means, and extending over them 
an enlightening and quickening influence, which, if they^will 
but admit and cherish, regeneration or redemption is eftected. 
There is no eamdial difference between this hypothesis and the 
doctrine of the Quakers respectmg the inward light, which 
Coleridge repudiates — simply on the ground that they are so 
unphiloBophical as to affirm a ^ sethnlde experk'iicd of that illumi- 
nation; whereas transeeiidentalism decides that all such operations 
]}elong to tlie reign of the sujiersensible, and cannot be brought 
imder conditions of space or But it l>ears a still more sus- 

picious resemblance to the doctriut* of Spinoza, as expressed in a 
letter to Oldenburg (Epist. xxi, Op(‘ra ed. Bruder, vol. ii. p. 1 Oo), 
who had asked him testate his sentiments regarding salvation by 
Christ. Spinoza declares that an historical ])elief in Christ, 
whioli is to knowC4)rist acc'ording i(» t^e flesli, is not neecssary to 
salvation. ‘ dr (cknio 11/ o Ji/io JJeiy hoi* rfdy T)v] (oirrnd 
^mjjieufid [Colevidge^s Q^ssential reason'*], tpurmc in omni/jnii rdn-Sy 
‘ et hta/mr h mertte lunmndy el oumivirt wax} me in CltriMo Jesn 
^ wani/efftariiy lorifir aider fteniiendvm. Aav/ nemo aljmjue Inle ad 
^ stain M heatiimlms poiesl pcrre.nircy nfpoie q(ur sofa docrly quid 
^ re rum el fal sum, Inmnui ef malum sii! The only ditlerence 
between Spinoza and Coleridge is, that tlio latter does give to 
tlic historical Christ an important place in his scheme of salva- 
' lion; but u e must confc'ss we do not see how, in consistency ^\iih 
bis fundamental principles, the doctrine can l>e said to have an 
essential place there. We feel persuaded, however, that Coleridge 
did regard ii for himself at least as being essential. But to 
return. The view we have been refemng to— of the close rela- 
tion between the Logos and human reason — is nowhere fully 
developed by him; hut our impixjasion of it is coirfirmed by many 
scattered jjassages, as well as by the princi])les on which he pro- 
ceeds in judging of the inspiration of the Scriptures. In default 

* ‘ Thin iH ii most serviceable principle, for it both eliminates all the fanatical 
l)elief8 of Evangelicals and Methodists about ivdiUrt, t'onnrsiom, and quite justifies 
the language of the church formularies regarding regeneration in baptism, in a way 
that is most suiprising and convenient.’— A ids, pp. 243, 303. 
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of the full mformation which the ^ Logosophia ^ was intended to 
furnish, we will quote a few sentences in support of our represen- 
tation. 

‘ There is a Light higher than all, even the Word that teas in the 
heejinning; the Light, of which light itself is hut the shechinah and 
cloudy tahernaclo' ; the Word that is light for eveiy man, and life for as 
many as give heed to it. If between this Word and the written Letter I 
shall anywhere seem to myself to find a discrepance, I will not conclude 
that such tliere actually is; nor on the other hand will 1 fall under 
the condemnation of them that would lie for God^ but seek as I -may, 
be thankful for what 1 have — and wait.’ — Confeasions, p. 10. 

'fhis certainly contains the assertion that the Divine Logos, 
the supreme reason, may become united with our reason in such 
Avisc as to give forth independent decisions, that may be at vari- 
ance with the Avritten Avord, which is not indeed lightly to be set 
aside, but yet clearly the higher authority is claimed for the 
internal revelation. 

‘ lieason may, or rather must, be used in two different yet correla* 
live senses, which are nevertheless in some measure reunited by a third. 
In its highest sense, and Avhich is the ground and source of the r(?st, 
reason is being, the Supreme Being contemplated objeetivtdy, and in 
abstraction from tlio j)crsonality. The Word or Logos is life, and 
commiinicatos life; is light, and crommunicates light. Now this light 
ooiitcinplated in ahairacio is reason This is the first and abso- 

lute souse. The second sense comes when we speak of ourselves a.s 
})Of'sessiiig reason; and this we can no otherwise dcliue than as the 
capability with wliicli God had endoAved man of beholding, or being 
liDuscioiis of the diviiu; light. But this very capability is itself that 
light, not as the divine ligld, but as the life or indwelling of the living 
AVord, which is our light; that is, a life whereby aa'c are capable of 
the light, and by which the light is present to us, as a being which 
Ave may call ours, but which T cannot call mine ; for it is the life that 
we individualize, while the light, as its correlative opi>ositc, remains 
xinivcrsal.’ — Church and State, }>. 265. 

* Whenever* by self-subjection to this universal light, the Avill of the 
individual, the ]jarticular will, has become a will of reason, the man is 
regenerate; and reason is then the spirit of the regenerated man, 
A\ hereby the p<?rson is capable of a quickening intercommunion with 
the Divine Spirit. And herein consists the mystery of redemption, 
that this has been rendered possible for us.’ — Aids to Mcflection, p. 163. 

Assuredly there is much more in the Scripture idea of regene- 
ration than this amounts to. For here and in other passages it 
is plainly implied that reason possesses in its original ideas, those 
views of God’s character, law, and government, and of the divine 
plan of salvation, which constitute mving truiJi ; that consequently 
the fundamental and sufficient evidence of the Gospel consists in 
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the correspondence between the external and internal revelation ; 
that the use of the former is merely to awaken and confirm the 
dictates of the latter ; and that when this is done, and the will made 
subject to the awakened reason, the man is regenerate — saved — 
a child of God. The umvarrantable and perilous nature of such 
an tissumption must be patent to all who are acquainted with 
God^s word and their own hearts. It argues such an ignoraru'o 
of the true peculiarity of the doctrines of the Gospel, and of t hose 
gracious mysteries which ‘ eye hatli not .seen, nor ear heard, and 
Avhioh have not entered into the heart of man,^ as really staggers us 
in the belief we have been vvilliug to entertain of (x>leri(k;e’s 
substantial api)rehension of revealed truth. He veiled trom 
himself the discordance of his sentiments with the insj>iro(l state- 
ments, by coolly imiwsing his own Kantian notions on A])ost()lic 
ex])re.ssioiis, which had (piihi another reference. (No wondei’ then 
that he dealt in the same way with Leighton.) Now ////'.v is \\ hai 
/rr should call ^the qneen-l»ec in tlu‘ hive (»f error / tin; root ol' 
more heresies and niisinterpveUitions of the Bihle tluin aught else. 
From the Ijoginning jdiilosophers and enthusiasts havi; formed oin^ 
crowd in this respect, treating the Divine Word as the hook 

‘in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 

Inveiiit et pariter dogmata quisque su.a.' 

What but confusion and corruption of the truth must result from 
ideiitilying the Kantian with Pauline terms, Tri'tv/ia, 

n\n{ (jtpovr^fia Tov TrvivjnuTOf; {ff/jirif-miiid n/' fftr Avliile the 

^p6vt}fia rij^ (TapKO^ and avvEmi' ipv\iKf} {ni 'nid of (he Haiti tutl 

v.ndentandhiff)^ is unhesitatingly aftirmed to be (hr Vaderttiatfdim/, 
in op]>osition to theReaftou.^ Putting out of view the reverenc<‘ 
due to inspiration, it is a gross and impardonable fidsification of 
the thoughts oi' an independent writer to transform and disg\iisc 
them in this way. Conceding that ^ the (‘Iciest Gi'cek philoso[)]iy, 
intitled the Reason (/. c,, Kant’s reason), Novc,’ and its conceptions 

ideas’ — which may be very fairly contested — we deny tliat they 
arc the same with what ^the ]>hilosoi>hic apostle names Ihe ftpinf 
and (niths apmtualh/ dtscentrd.^ p. 107.) By Hhe mind 

of the Spirit,’ Paul unquestionably meant, the knowledge and 
grace resulting from that influence of Christ’s Sjnrit on the mind 
of a believer, which opens the heart to the I’ceeption and love of 
ihe truth. By the irvkVfjLa in man he always intends the moral 
disfjmdlonj which, in the unregenerate, is corrupt and erring; while, 
in believ(*rs, it is actuatcjd by the Holy Spirit, so as to be (in a 
moral sense) one with that Spirit. 

* I’his should have been Plafus philosophy. He first introduced Ideas; and 
certainly the rove of Pytluigoras, .and we suspect of Heraclitus too, was very different 
from Kant’s Season. 
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But Paul makes mention, also, of ' the spirit of the world^ — 
^ the spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience^ — of ra 
TTvutfiiaTiKa Trig Trovripiag fv To7g lirovpmnoig, ^ spiritual powers ot 
wickedness in heavenly places are these forms of Reason, with 
its ideas, or truth-powers ? No doubt, the apostle admits that there 
is a h/ man^ which knows ra ron avBpwirov, * the things of 
man man has a conscious intelligence, into which no fellow- 
creature can intrude; Init he adds, ^Even so the things of 
(led knoweth no man, but the Sj)irit of God.^ Tlie question is 
one of fundamental importance, not only in reference to the nature 
of cw^nvereion, but to f/n; evidences by w^hich Christianity is sus- 
tained and commended to the w'orld. If Cliristianity w'cre w^hat 
Coleridge so empliatically declared \i vot to be — a re-publication of 
the truths of natural religion — ^then what he says of Reason in 
general, and of the accordance of doctrines wdth its dictates 
SK/j(‘rs(id’rn() (wh’insic {Auh, p. 230, ef^ alibi) ^ might be 

admitted. But Christianity is not a mere confirmation of the 
ideas of retison — the moral and religious instincts; nor is it 
niortdy — and this was (Coleridge's central and favourite dogma— 
a supervention of divim* power, rendering these id(;as oiierative 
by re-uniting with them the revolted will. It is not the former 
— it is ^jjp^ioro than tJie latter. It has ideas of its own — rd toD 
Otoif — rJ^Tro roe Oiov )(^apt(T0itrra ripiv, of which Reason, at the 
best, can ti;)! us nothing more than this, that its owui einjitincss 
and ignoraiK‘e of all .such ideas are the convincing proof of our 
miser}' and need, and of the divine powxT which has revealed 
tjicm. But this is wdiat all w'ould-be philosophies of religion 
continually Ibrget-, that (hinstianity is essentially a great historic 
i'aci — an exti'aordinary intervention for man's deliverance from 
sin and death, coming to us from the invisible w'orld, through the 
TiHihli^j and exhibiting itself there in a concrete and tangible form 
(1 John, i. 1); as the ina/fifestaiion of that which we never could 
have anticipated, or conceived — ' the Eternal Life, which A\'as with 
the Father,’ ilnd ^ the M^isdom of God in a mystery.’ Hence it 
wust rest on the external evidence as its rock, whatever idealists 
may object to this ; for that evidence is nothing else than its 
reality — nothing else than the actual occurrence of the inter- 
vention. The incarnation — ^the death and resurrection of Christ 
— the descent of the^pirii^ — ^wdiat are they but outw'ardi^acts, 
wdiich can be admitted and rested on even by the awakened 
s])irit, when seeking a return to God, and reconciliation wnth him, 
only on the ground of the apjiropriate historical e\ddence? The 
internal evidence never can go beyond the ascertainment of the 

* Sea the strong remarks of Coleridge’s daughter, in the Introduction to ^ Biogra* 
phia Literaria,’ vol, i. p. 140. 
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need which ilie intervention is meant to supply, and the adapta- 
tion of the remedy io the disease. Ent let the eonsciousiiess of 
need be ever so deep — ^let the anticipation (if yon will) of divine 
succour be over so strong* — lot us even suppose an insight ini,o the 
principles on which that succour should be extended, which no 
man has ever gained by his ideas ol‘ reason ; yet, after all, there 
is nothing in these inward cravings and suggestions, that could 
satisfy us that the pardon offered — ^tlie roeonciliatiou announced — 
the hope exhibited, are, indeed, from God — especially w^hen 
Reason (as Conscience) loudly proclaims our unwerthineSs of 
them all; nothing, w'e say, that could give confidence to ♦our 
belief, but the seal— iha external jiroof, which shows the Hol}^ 
arm made bare in tlic sight of all the nations. 

It is a gii evens eiTor, and the root of many errors now pre- 
valent, to attribute to man as liis natural birth -right, conceptions 
and convictions which he never has liad where the Gospel is un- 
known, and w'hich he never can have, save as the result of the 
light of the Gospel diflused around him. I)ou1>lless he has the 
capacity of receiving divine truth, and when the truth is re- 
ceived, he finds it so wondrously adapted 1o his cousritution — it 
interuses itself in so kindly and congenial a way with all tlii‘ 
elements of his lieing, that it appears not as a slraiigei^|Jlc(ni(led 
from heaven, but like a child bom in house. But n ho dis- 
cerns aright the heavenly beauty of his guest , lie will not forget 
whence and how' it came, and by what (credentials attesting its 
authority it gained admission at the first . From the fulness and 
conviction accoinpanpng the (wjuruneiiUd evidence of the Gospel, 
which includes the internal, he will not feel and speak as if the 
miraculous and historical evidence were superfluous, or of inlerior 
worth. Into this fallacy Goleridgc decidedly fell, in his recoil from 
the unspiritiial treatment of the external evudenee by Pal<?y and 
others. He does not derr)^ the tmtb of miracles ; far from it ; but 
'in many passages he rates their importance much too low : in one 
passage, especially, he expresses himself most unguardedly. Hav- 
ing stated some grounds of anteccedent probability in favour of 
miracles, he says — 

‘ These are the questions ; and if to these our answer must be 
affimative, then we too will acquieset* in the^traditions of humanity, 
and j’TClding as to a high interest of om* own being, will discipline our- 
selves to the reverential and kindly faith, that the guide.s anc! teachers 
of mankind were the hands of power, no less than the voice.s of inspira- 
tion ; and little anxious concerning the jiarticular forms, proofs, and 
circmisUmces of each mamfestation, we will give an historic credemee 
to the historic fact, that men sent by God have come with signs and 
wonders on the earth.’ — The Friend, vol. iii. p. 199. 
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Tliis is certainly rather the reverse of what he irreverently calls 
^ the Old Baihiy nolem rolcn.^ mode of defending* Christianity, 
which demands the testimony of competent ^\ itnesses for the he- 
liet' of miraele.s. But surely, l>ccause unspi ritual men imagine 
that mere outward evidences are sufficient to produce faith, whicii 
they never can l)e, it does not follow that, we are independent of 
them ; that, only ailer admitting the <loctrmes of Christianity, 
because of their coincidence with the truths of reason, aiicl its 
historical dogmas, as founded in philosophical necessity, only then, 
^ as the result ol' t.ln^se coiiviction.s, we shall not scruple to r(‘ceivc 
the particular miracles recorded, iiifismuch as it would ho miracu- 
lous that an ineaniato (rod should not woi‘k what must to mere 
men appear as mivaeles/-~-Chy;/c.v5/ca,v, p. 189. What strange 
utterances (;ome IVom this rot'ormed tlHudogy ! Miratdesarc to ))c 
admitted as a. corollary from the belief in an incarnat e God ! Why, 
this is putting up a scaffolding after the house is built. An in- 
carnate God is a miracle including all miracles in itself. Once 
])ro\'(‘ that, and we w ill ask no additional miracles ; th(» very 
])ur]jose of miracles is then tultilled. But let the idealist know 
that, whatever his goodwill or generosity may incline him to 
concede, the i- act of the inearuation of Deity will never lie proved 
to unsophisticated minds by such a prion avgaiiueiits. It was not 
on ^ truths evolved by reason from its own sources,^ or 'philo- 
soplrieal necessity,^ that Christ rested Ins olainivS ; nor did the 
apostles urge the admission of llieir message hn such groimds. 
((.5nnp. John v. 86, xv. Acts ii. 22, x. 88, &c.) Ilovv was 
Jesus '' declared to be the Son of Gfod Avitli power, according to 
tile spirit of holiness,’ hut hy the great mira<de of Christianity, 
^ the resurrection from the dead T This external event was tlu‘ 
proof, and the only adequate proof, to the world at large. And 
how did Christ provide for the ascertaining of this proof to men? 
By telling his messengers to be sui-e to appeal to men’s reason — 
that divine element — and on no account to that carnal, sense-led 
facultjq the %mlerstmulhirj? Nay, verily, hut by the selection of 
a sufficient number of competent witnesses to the fact. Thankful 
we are that the necessities of our minds were provided for by 
Him who truly knows them, and that Ave have not been left to 
the one-sided prescriptions of philosophers. 

’Let it. not he thought that we are unduly exalting the outward 
evidence. We wish to give it the place that God has given it. 
We dresul the very appearance of slighting those signs which 
‘were the finger of God, pointing to the revelation of his will. 
They lead men, when roused to a sense of their need, to the 
quarter where tliat need may be supplied. They aidhome the 
inquirer to give heed to the gospel, and receive it as divine. 
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But after the gospel is received, and lias liealed the spirit, //fe 
cure is itscdf the strongest evidence to him wlio feels it. Let 
everything be ])ut in its due place and order. But to proceed 
as Coleridge does, is to confound different stages of spiritual 
e'xperioiice, and can lead only to a baseless or ill-grounded faith 
ill the first instance, however the mischief may l>e rejiaired by 
sli)>ping in a foundation afterwards. Such faith, however, will 
Just as probably lapse into the mire of superstition on the one 
side, or topple over into the gulph of scepticism on the other. 

\Ve have thus shown how Coleridge's mode of treating the 
(widences results from his theory of reason, the faculty ol^^ the 
superscnsilde. It would be ea.sy to indicate the close and necessary 
connexion of his sentiments regardingthe ins])i ration of the Bildc 
with the same theory. But we are more anxious to exhibit the 
ef!e(d which it had on liLs mode of stating the gr(‘.at doctrines of 
the faith ; ibr though \ve do not augur well of one as a theological 
guide, who sets aside many historical stafements in the Bible on 
])urely subjective grounds — wlm talks of the miraculous con- 
ception of our Lord as an awkward exerttsccnce on the faith, of* 
which \\ e w ere holler ri<l — (see Cc///c.v.vvVccv, ]). L‘5d), and w ho lias 
no belief in angel or devil; still we liavi* eharity enougfi to 1if)pe 
that these crudities of the rind may not affect the soundness td' 
the fruit at the core. W e, tluTefore, pass them over, not as iin- 
Inijiortaut, lint he(?ause wc must hasteii on to wliat is of eliiih* 
impoHance — namely, his views regardingthe heart and substance 
of Christianity, Redehipfleu. 

The statement of' his views of this doctrine, in tlm A'kIh to 
Re flection (pp. '240-201) is eoufined 

‘ To th(? one object of clearing this awful mystery from thosi' too 
current misrepresentations of its natiirt" and iinpoi’t, that have laid it. 
open to scruples mid objections, not to such as .shoot 1014:11 from an 
unbelieving heart (against these a sick bed will lx* a mon* effectual 
antidote than all tiie argument in the world) hut to such scruples as 
have their biithjilace in the r(‘ason and moral sense. Not tliat it is a 

mystery but that it is at variance with the law revealed in the 

conscience ; that it contradicts our moral instincts mid intuitions — 
this is the difficulty Avliicli alone is worthy of an misw'er.’ 

What t'outradictioii of these moral instincts and intuitions 
(=Kanl/s ideas of the practical reason) does he refer to? Plainfy, 
t hat which is said to lie in the doctrine that Christ's death was 
vicarious and jiropitiatory — ^that He should be viewed as bearing 
t he penalty of* our transgressions, satisfying the demands of Dmne 
justice, and thus reconciling u.s to God, For reason (under Kantian 
tuition) pronounces such dogmas to be contrarj’toits ideas of justice. 
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equity and benevoleiioe. How can the sufferinj^ of the innocent 
l)e substituted for the punisliment of the guilty? This were only 
a multiplication of wrongs; besides, guilt is not transferable, 
unless, indeed, you will resolve to treat persons as things, and 
moral aci-s as things ponderable, which may be perfectly repre- 
sented by their e(piivalents. But this is subverting the very 
foundation of morals, and thus removing the ground of religion; 
reason repudiates such a doctrine. What reason, we ask? Not 
the reason of Augustine and the best of the lathers ; not the 
r(^a«on ol‘ Luther and Melancthon — of our own reformers — of 
the Ji^ithors of the Ai*ticles and Homilies — of all our best and 
ablest divines, including the holy and humble Leighton, whom 
Loleridge is willing to regard as ranking next to the inspired 
Avriters. These men, distinguished lor rcHeetion and insight, 
have found no ideas of their reason opposed to it ; they have 
rather found it to accord with the demands of c^onseience, and 
w ith the jjurest and loftiest conceptions lliey could form of the 
Divim^ legislator and Sovereign. It is no such reason, as an 
mi])iassctl mind, consciotis of guilt and dreading just condemna- 
tion, ever had ; it is reason as ])re-occupied and dazzled hy the 
tlogmas and glitter of a proud philosophy, which makes it a first 
priiiciph; in morals, thal man should ever he held to ])e an cud 
in himseli*^*^ — that he should in no case he treated on principles that 
make him only a means to an ulterior higher end ; above all, that- 
he should not have to sulmiit to an arrangement in which his 
{personal ros])ousihility is overshadowed hy another’s. 

Sucli is the amount <>f the ol>jetition. The sage who is eon- 
:;<;ious that he is a partaker of the divine and universal reason — 
who Is seeking as his final aim, ' to lose his dividual phantom self 
in the eternal I AM, the ever-living Word,^t ofwliom he is now 
a faint but faithful echo ; he wdll not submit to be. thus humbled 
and degraded. Hut- then, how wdlLthe sage who means to })e a 
Vhnat'mn pliiloso])her, get- over the representations found in the 
Bible? There the suffoi'ings of Christ are certainly referred to in 
t erms that cannot- be divested of the ideas of subdHut 'mi or rica- 
rioitft satisfaciwiif the lledeemev being exposed to suffering asthongh 
lie wore guilty, and the lieliever Iwing saved from it as thongh 
lie were not guilty. Great is tlie pow'cr of judicious dis- 
tinction, as every reader of the Provincial Letters must be 
aware. Bhthigne ; an anahgg is one thing, a mef(q}hor is another. 
\^'e wnll spare our readers Coleridge’s explanation of the difference, 

Kant’s ^ Metaphysic of Ethics,* translateil by ^mple, p. 137. This principle 
was proposed, however, as applying to the relations between man and man, where 
it certainly holds good. But it was transfen-ed to higher relations by Coleridge, 
t ' Confessions,' p. 77. 
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and inform them at once that in metaplior, the resemblance 
between tlic subject and the fissure is only partial, contined to 
one point e. //., the ejfects which they have in common, from which 
we cannot reason to an identity in the causes ; wliile in analogy, 
there is a siniilarity or even identity of pnnei]des and relations. 
Now conceding the distinctioii, ho^v is it to bo applied ? How 
shall w^c know when it is an analogy that, is intended, and when 
a mere metaphor? There is no nile or principle given. None is 
needed, when we have the ideas'of reason to guide ns. W e have 
blit to give heed to the light which lighteth every man. It is 
by the pmci 'md mtered ol' a doctrine in reference to morality and 
religion, that reason decides, w'hethev it is of Divine aiithorily oi* 
not. Now reason has condescended to admit that reason needs 
to be awakened, purilied, and strengtliened by the Di\nnc reason, 
and that the wdll needs to l)e gently soli(fited and induced in tin' 
exercise of its self-determining power to subject itsc'lf once more 
to reason; and a change like thi.s is clearly analogous, in reason’s 
view, to a birth in the natural world. Therefore what is said in 
John hi, behu] born. Of/arn of the Spirit, is analogy, and must be 
understood according to (\)leridge. To(*va])orat e the mean- 
ing of thot phrase into a metaphor, referring it to mere reiljrmat ion 
in morals or the exchange of Judaism for (Tiristianity, belongs 
only to the Grotian divines and otjiier victims of the blighting 
influence of Locke and the mechanico-eorpuscular phiJosopliy . 

But when we come to the Atonement , and find it dcscriljed l)y 
such terms SiS sacrijiciat ex 2 )l(di<Hi, rin^oneiliatiori , raniiom , &c. — these 
are not, and cannot be, analogical, for so to understand them w'ould 
be to denude man of his personality, and reduc(' him to the rank of 
things. These, then, are decided to be only metaphors ; the re- 
semblance lies only in the effeefit; the etfects are all summed up in 
the spiritual change referred to, which is redemption ; the causa- 
tive act, that is, the w'ork of the spirit , is a transcendent mystery’; 
and as to the relation of Christas w^ork to that act, we are merely 
told that it is through all that Christ has done for us tliat the gift 
of the Spirit; has been obtained, — that redemption, /. e., regenera- 
tion, has been rendered possible. For it must be observed that 
Coleridge uses the terms redemption and redemptive act in a sense 
totally different from that to which we are accustomed, as agToe- 
ing with the general employment of the related terms of Baub 
Tlie words redemption and redeem are commonly applied by the 
Apostle to deliverance from guilt and condemnation (Ephes. i. 7 ; 
Bom. iii., 24, &e.), as the initiatory point of salvation, without 
which there can be no right relatioix to God. But w’ith Cole- 
ridge, Bedempiian, Hhe effect (jaused, is the being bom mm^ as 
before in the iflesh to the world, so now honi in the Spirit to Christ,^ 
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Tlie consequences of redemption are there said to be, ^ sanctification 
from sin, and liberation from the inherent and penal consequences 
of sin in tlie world to come, with all the means and processes of 
sanctification by the word and^the spirit.^ — Ai(Uy p. ^60. The 
caacj then stands thus, according to Coleridge’s view. In the new 
birth, the Divine Lo^os enters into a mystical union with man^s 
reason ; and because ol' the indwelling word within him, tlic man 
is ])ardoned and becomes righteous ; the merits of Christ cover all 
defects in his services, and he acquires a ^robe of righteousness, even 
the spiritual l»ody, formed by the assimilative power of faith, for 
whoev^’ eateth the flesh of the Son of Man and drinlceth his 
hiood.’ 

This is all borrowed from the mystical divines. If arises from 
an ignorant anxiety to give prominemic to the necessity of a 
change of character in the believer, and an inability to see that 
this is a natural educt from the change of relation effected by faith 
in the atonement of* Christ, as the objective ground of justification 
wif h (lod, wliolc of God’s rectnral and judicial relations are 
ignored, (k)lcridge never gives a hint of them, and says very 
little indeed of either guilt or forgiveness. Man — his subjective 
state, charjicter, and prospects — -fills up nearly the whole stage : 
the Divine comes in merely as subsidiary to man’s advantage. In 
short, the scheme completely confounds together all the parts and 
]n’ocesscs of salvation, as well as the divine agencies relating to 
them : justification is consequent on regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion, aiul all are identical with spiritual union to Christ. This, 
forsooth, is a reformed theology. The labours of ages, the results 
Avon 1)v controversy, the learned and prayerful toils of so many 
divines, v liich had at length brought out the separate doctrines 
of th(i faith Avith so much clearness and 'accuracy of distinction 
in their several relations and de])eudeneies, are all to he scattered 
to the AAunds for the sake of this <jrude mystical jumble of truth 
and error ! AVe can see no essential difference between Mr. New- 
man’s view of Justification, in his Lectuiljs, and the above ; and 
they may both be made to coalesce with the Tridentine scheme 
without diffioulty. Hence it is easy to understand with what 
truth it might be said {Biographia .lAierarla, vol. i., Ixxi.) that 
Coleridge’s religions system, while different in its intelleotual form 
from that of the Anglo and Eoman Catholic, yet coincided ‘ with 
])oth in snUfance. , With perfect consistency might he declare it 
as his ^full conviction that the rights and doctrines, the agenda ef 
c reden da, o£ the lloman Catholics,’ could they be separated from 
the pretensions of the hierarchy, ^ would neither have brought about 
nor sufficed to justify, the conArulsive separation under Leo X. 
{Church awl Stuie, p. llfi.) But it is strange and inconsistent 
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that he should venture to pronounce his views identical with the 
arl'mdm ttMk rel emkttiiH ecdem^ the g^reat doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, as lickl by all the Lutheran and reformed churches. 
(/////-V, p. 21-3, note.) ITiis, too, iftter brinpug* in the addendum, 
u'hieh he does not trouble himself to harmonize in any way m hat- 
over with the other elements — 'that redemption is a finished 
work, iha dam to ir/ild k coufemd hi bapikml Then, to 
(Town all, the contrary doctrine, and the opponents of the great 
article of justification by faith in a completed work of redemption — 
what, and wdio are they? It is the doctrine that ' the bnptlnul 
are yet eadt mdiddaally to be eaUedy vonrerted and dum^y mfh 
all ike corolhrie,^ from tins auuinplloti, .... the sudden vou^ 
rersms, the mi fag tons fever djoih of the {mod unffly, so called) 
Erangeliealsy mid Armimaii Methodists of the day P {(bid.) 

I t is not necessary here to expose the al)surdity of* tlic above, 
or even to advance a refutation, on Scripture grounds, of the 
flimsy sophistry by which the cardinal truth (d' a vii^arous atone- 
ment, the sinner’s hope and stay, is set aside.’i^ But wo Avould 
lake up the disciple of Coleridg*e on his own princi])les, and ask 
liim, by v\']iat warrant from reason he ])resumes to set aside those 
ideas of sii])stitution and sacrificial expiation, which have Ijcciii 
found prevailing in ancient and modern t imes, in llie minds of 
all nations that have had a rdigioiii. at all? Again ; wdiat right 
has he to ignore those demands for such aground of reconciliation 
with Ood, that have been made hy the couseieneit and moral sense of 
all wlio have been thoroughly roused to a s(*nse oi gull if or will 
lie deny the idea of guilt Wore (lod to be a genuine one, just 
becaus'e it is so slightly impressed on his ow n mind that he feels 
it not, intoxicated as he is wdth vague aspimtions after a union 
wdth the Absolute? It is tn diut one’s eyes, liki^a wilful child, 
to say that the specific relations of (’hrist’s death to tin? diviiu^ 
government and to our salvation ure not artielos of‘ faith, 
because they are not of ' practical interest’ to religion and morality. 
They are- of* the higlmst 'practical interest to both. They concern 
the views we must take of God’s character and ,w'ill, and the 
inflnenee exeidecT on o\iv characters by these. If jt is not made 
clear to our reason that the death of Christ w^as iwcrssary in order 
to our salvation, and if it is not s\myn why it was nccessaiy, ^ve 

* Coleridge very prudently prefers dealing, as usual, only with the extreme and 
untenable view of sQtinfactmi, bated on the principles of commutative justice — the 
exploded commercial tiicory. He is on safe ground. there ) bt\t wliy did he not 
tiethink himself that the veiy figure which he thus makes mainly prominent— that 
of the payment of a deht-^io never applied in Scripture to the expiation of Christ, 
unless it be once in tlie way of a pasaing*alluwon, (Coleridge, U. 14,) by the use of 
the legal term, xopoypa^ov. Thu theory of satisfaction, grounded on thjjp figure, is 
not that of Evangelical divines, but of Coleridge’s favourites— the Fathers and the 
3ch«ohnen 1 > 
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arc brouj^ht into more tremendous moral difficulties than are 
involved in the simple rejection of Christianity altogether. Because 
this is the edge and ])oint of the objection ; not that Christ died 
for onr but that under the gwernmeut of Infinite Justice 
and Benevolenccj tlie of (roif the hirarmite Wordy should die, 
and die amdi a deaihy at all. This it is that staggei’s our moral 
sense; and if the Scripture ground for it be not admitted, we must, 
if we would rid ourselves of an intolerablepressure, proceed to deny 
the dhhidu of Christ, and make him again the mere Socinian 
martyr. 

Fiirljier: on this entire subject, the mode of man^s forgive- 
ness and a(;(;eptanc(‘ with the great moral governor, we charge 
Kant and his followers, including Coleridge, with the grossest 
inconsistency with their owti principles. Kant exalts the 
authority of the moral law in the mind to the highest possible 
pitch; everything must give way to its imperative demands, and 
no other principle or feeling is to be listened to. The idea of 
(ioil is a dediution from the authority asserted by this law, and 
must therefore be conformable to its character. But when Kant 
came f o transfer his eon(^ej)tions of the inner law to the mle and 
j’ighf, of the Supreme Governor, he shrunk appalled from the 
consequeiK^es. Nothing could consistently follow but that Divine 
Justice might- claim an ujilimited right to punish offenders. But 
how could this 1)0 reconciled with that which we necessarily con- 
ceive as tli(‘ end of the Godhead in tu’eation, namely, the happi- 
ness of his creatures? for it- would issue in the destruction of all 
who came short of obedience. Again; sucli ideas as those of the 
lcsi<?n of the Supreme Majesty, and of absolute justice, arc alto- 
gether transcendent; the human mind cannot deal with them. 
Had Kant stoi>ped thert^, he would have brought ethics just to the 
])oint where philosophy must give up its problems into the hands 
of revelation to solve. But he refused to see that these arc Anti- 
uorn 'ies of pracfical rmsouy wliich prepare the way for the disclo- 
sures of the gospel. 

We must no^v draw to a close. cannot afford space to 

remark on several other points, which in a comijletc view of 
Coleridge’s theology, would retpiire to be taken uj) ; but neither 
is it needful in a sketch like the present. We think we have 
fully exposed the falhicy of his principles, and exemplified their 
consequences in relation to the treatment of the evidences, and 
the represeutatioTi of the cardinal doctrines of our faith. In fine, 
we willingly recognise the modicum of truth held in solution 
amidst so much that is alien or erroneous; tnith so quick and 
powerful that it has served in many respects to neutralize the error, 
and to diffuse a healthful influence in spite of it. Such k the 
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wonderful vigour and vitality of the truth of God. The relation 
of Christianity to man^s spirit, to that which lies deepest in him, 
and makes him capable of communion with God ; the boon and 
the blessedness which it proposes to bestow on that part of his 
nature, effecting a radical change, and raising him up into 
union with Christ ; the excellence of holiness and conformity to 
God — ^these truths in spite of all the haze of transcendentalism 
and the colouring media of Platonic and mystical ideas — ^j^ea, 
even though girdled round with the parti-coloured rings of the 
physical and metaphysical reveries of Schelling — shone through 
with steady and benignant lustre, shedding a mild glory rai'ouud 
the head of him who taught them, while they kindled a cheering 
warmth in» his heart. We do not doubt that, to many, his 
instiHictioiis were beneficial, enabling them in some vital degree 
^ to reach the light without passing through the darkness ^ve 
speak of those who, by training, early prejudice, and other in- 
fluences, were far removed from the purest sources of religious 
instruction. That his writings also, as being very suggestive — 
frequently most suggestive, by the contradiction and antagonism 
they excite, have tended to deepen the channels of religiouft 
thought in mjuiy minds, and to open out \\'ider and more eoni- 
prehensive views in some directions, may, perhaps, be admitted. 
Ilut when we have said this, welftve.said all we can Jioneslly 
say. Even the truth which his system embraced, was exhibittKl 
in a one-sided and exaggerated form; it was often confused and 
indefinite, and based to a great extent on principles that were 
most unsoimd, because they were extreme, and were borrowed 
from philosophies that never can be consistently harmonized '’vvdtli 
the Gospel. Other characteristic errors we have indicated sufli- 
ciently already. We cannot adopt the persuasion that tb(.* errors 
and (fefects we have remarked have had no evil consequences ; 
but to trace them would require gi*eat delicacy and candour, and 
a fuller discussion than we can now lattempt. Suffice it that we 
would counsel those who may be inclined to look to Coleridge as 
the revealer of broader and deeper views of the tnith, not to 
mistake that which should be a beacon to w’tirn, for a light (<» 
lead. Let them be sure that they really understand his system, 
before they embrace it, or borrow from it. Let them fairly 
ascertain his principles, and consider whither they tend. Let them 
not too readily, like Aladdin^s bride, take new lamps in exchange 
for old ones. If they have been reared in a school where religion 
has been commended to the heart, by the spiritual and trans- 
forming powder radiating from the Gr^s, as the j><)int to w^hich 
all the Divine perfections converge, and from which both 
righteousness and love pour forth their rays ; if they have thus seen 
* Hai‘e ; Dodicatiou to * Mission of the Comforter.’ 
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the truth in its fuU-orbcd beauty, they have no excuse for turning 
aside to a fainter luminary, whose light is often refracted by mists 
and vapours, or half-hidden by clouds. 

But let us not be suspected, either of undervaluing philosophy, 
or of advocating and defending all the methods that have hitherto 
been accepted in theological systems. There is doubtless not a 
little in our constructions of the truth that needs reform ; and a 
wise, profound, and modest philosophy, that has carefully investi- 
gated the phenomena and laws of man’s being, may aid us much 
in the w ork. It would teach us the limits ahd the proper applica- 
tion of our diftiirent iaculties ; it would mark the boundaries of 
metapnysics and theology more definitely. It would show us 
where \vq ought to stop in our definitions and inquiries ; and how 
it is that, on some subjects, transcending our consciousness — on 
M'hich from time immemorial opposite \dews have been argued — 
cacli j)ar ty has been powerful to demolish the arguments of itj^ 
antagonists, and ]Jo^v'erless to establish its own. It might lead 
us 1,0 deal less wit h logi(‘, and more with the heart and conscience. 
Tor it is a great trutli, which Coleridge but imperfectly developed, 
that one main caiLst* ol' Die mistakes and disputes that have 
lu'ovailed in theology, has been the misapplication of our mental 
powers in the evolution of its doctrines. Logic has been em- 
jiloyod, even to (‘xeoss, on subjetjts, where the premises exceed the 
grasp ol‘ our thoughts, or involve some unsolved or insoluble 
clement, so that wo cannot reason from them consistently and 
salely. In regard to lints of our own being, eluding both sense 
and eons(*iousness — as in (piestions coiineeied with the Will — w^e 
ha\^ argued (iii analogujs, and in terms, nlrawni from sensible 
things, that are utterly heterogeneous; Avhich must land us in 
error. A philosophy that Avould lead ns to know^ the limits and 
grounds of our knowledge by teaching us fo hmm oumdveSy 
would he a fit Trpotrai^hia for theological inquiiy. Great would be 
tlic services it would render, if it also presented us with such a 
system of ethio?. as would exliibit the defects, the contradictions, 
the enigmatic problems ot our moral being ; thus leaving us, like 
So(?ratos, with thcj confession of its inability to solve the ques- 
tions it- had raised, and suggesting the need of an interpreter 
from heaven. When that Interpreter comes, it will not dare 
to take up his words and clothe them in meanings of its own. 
It will not put forth a rash, unhallowed hand to lay hold of the 
Ark in its anxiety to steady it. Along with us it will bend with 
ilovvncast and reverent brow", at the lowost step of the Eternal 
^rinone, and kneeling there aid us humbly to confess, that here 
we can l>ut know in j.)art, seeing darkljr as in a mirror; and that 
the highest exercise of human powers is not to know, but to Mievc 
and (ocG. 
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In adveviing to the new aspect which the hihouv question has 
assiinied in Great liiitain duiiiig tlic last twelve luont.hs, in con* 
sequence of the increased tendency to emignitiun, we warned 
employers, in our August nuinher, to prepare tliemsclves 1oj‘ no 
small amount of aimoyaiice and irritation before they can hope to 
see tlui eontlifding elaims of labour and capital thoroughly recon- 
ciled. When that warning W'us given, we hardly exjX'eted lliat 
it would he realized so soon, or to so lamentahh' an extent as we 
have lately witnessed. From wliut w(‘ had seen of the progr(Jss 
of sound, healthy opinion uniung the hiltouring classes, ami st ill 
more from what we knew of the costly lessons they had hniriuMl 
in the rough sch.O(d of experieu<?e, wtj wtjre not prepared for a 
repetition of all the old blunders about strikes and wages by any 
class of workmen, and least of all, by the factory operatives ol‘ 
Lancashire. Fhit the longer we live tiie more forcibly arc we im- 
pressed with the mehmeholy convietion that the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the great mass of the j)eople does not 
keep pace with material progress, and that we must lay our 
account with having to struggle against the sanm ignoi’anee and 
the same errors us we now comphiin of, |inder some I’orm or othtu', 
to a. much more distant (lute than enthusiastic reformers would 
like to admit. 73ut, while making this admission, we mu.st enter 
our decided protest against the doctrine which has been lately 
broached, that the industrial anarchy which now prevails through- 
out North liuncashire, and in various other parts of Engiaud, has 
been, in any degi'ee, promoted by the repeal of tJie Combination 
Laws. Pe<q)le of a conservative tempertiment, who believe that 
a oountiy cmi never be too much governed, and who hud no difii- 
culty in tracing many social disorders to the want of legislative 
iiiterierence, very naturally fancy that the abuse which tlie working 
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classes appear to have made of the freedom they acquired in 1824, 
is owing to the repeal of the Combination Laws in that year. A 
slight glance at the way in which matters wore managed from 
the end of last century up to 182-1, will serve to dispel that 
delusion. 

In the year 1800, when what is commonly known as the 
Combination Law was enacted, Great Britain was suftering 
severely from scarcity of food. The average deficiency of the 
harvest of 1709 was estimated by Mr. Artliur 'young ji,t rather 
more than one-third, wdiich is ])retty nearly the same as the defi- 
(dency of our wheat harvest last autumn. Unfortunately for the 
working classes of that day, the advantages of free ti*adc had not 
then been discovered by the legislature, and the result w^as, that 
the great body of the people suffered the most sevei'c privations. 
Isotwitlistanding all the efforts of government and the wealthier 
classes to promote the most rigid economy in the consumption of 
bread, prices rose to an extravagant boight. In February, 1800, 
an act came into force, prohibiting the sale of bread which had 
not hoxMi baked twenty-four hours. Besolutionf^ were also Entered 
into by moinbers f)l'botb liouses of parliament, to lesson as mneb 
as possible the consumption of bread and flour in their families; 
and the (ixample thus given "was generally followed by the liigbei’ 
(dnsses, but it does not seem to have bad so much effect in diini- 
nisliiiig (consumption as in pnnnoting the famine panic. By Mid- 
summer, wheat iuid risen to 134Z. a ejuar ter, nearly 200 per cent, 
uhovo what it had been at the hegiiniing of 1790; and provisions 
of all kinds were equally dear. As wages wen? at that time mueli 
l()^^er than they are at present, — those of London joiners, ff^r ex- 
ample, being only 20s. a wx*ek, instead of 30s. to 3 Os., as at 
prestmt, — it will readily he guessed that much discontent pre- 
vailed, and that many attempts were made throughout the country 
to obtain an advance. To check that movement, by preventing 
combinations among workmen, was the main object of tlu^ 39 and 
40 Geo. III., c.' 106, which, among other clauses, provided that 
‘ Contracts entered into for obtaining an advance of wages, for 

* altering the usual time for working, or fflT decreasing the quantity 
‘ of work (excepting such contract be made between a master and 
Miis journeymen), or preventing any person employing whom- 

* soever they may think proper in tlieir trade, or for controlling 
‘ the conduct, or any way affecting any person or persons caiTy- 
‘ing on any manufacture or business, in the conduct or manage- 
‘ment thereof, sliall he declared illegal, null, and void.’ Any 
workmen found guilty of such offences might be committed to 
gaol for three months, or to the House of Correction for two, on 
conviction before two magistrates. It was further enacted that 

NO. xxxvii. M 
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‘ Workmen combining to prevent any one from hiring himself, or 
‘^prevaiUng upon him to quit his employment, or who shall hinder 
‘ any master from eimploying any person, or, without reasonable 
' cause, shall refuse to work with any otlier worlunan, and also all 
‘ persons who shall attend meetings for the purpose of makiirg 
‘ such illegal contracts, or -who shall endeavour to induce any 
‘journeymen to attend such meetings, or who shall collect money 
‘for such purposes,’ shall he liable to the same punishments. 
Surely this was compj'ehensive enough in its provisions for the 
most despotic employer, and yet it did not. fulfil the object for 
which it was devised. Many a Lancashire milh owner, an(^ coal 
proprietor, may fancy that Lord Palmerston could easily put 
things to rights by a little wholesome coercive legislation. Under 
present circumstances it might very naturally be supposed some 
such measui’c would he the best mode of grappling with the evil, 
had we not seen how con^pletely the Combination Law of 1800 
was evaded by the labouring classes. 

In spite of that stringent enactment against combinations 
among* workmen, the evil does not seem to have been in any de- 
gree abated. In the manufacturing districts continual complaints 
were made of the tyranny exorcised by the workmen in various 
branches of the cotton manufacture to prevent their monopoly 
from being interfered with in any way. In the calico-printing 
business, for example, such was tlie extent to wdiich the workmen 
had caiTied their system of dictation, in defiance of the law, that 
many of the masters were threatening to give up the business 
altogether, rather than carry it on under such degrading condi 
tions. Prom a discussion in the House of Commons, in iSOTrou 
the second reading of a bill brought in by Mr. Sheridan for the 
relief of the journeymen calico-printers, we obtain sufficient evi- 
dence of the worthlessness of the act of 1800 to put down com- 
binations among w^orkmen. Sir Bobeit Peel, who opposed the 
bill as a measure which would injure both masters and men, said 
the journeymen had* committed the mistake of trying to give the 
law to the masters by limiting the number of apprentices, but this 
had only caused the masters to bring new hands into the trade. 

The system pursued by the trades unions of that day seems to 
have been much the same as that which the Preston operatives 
have lately adopted. ‘ Thej'e were many masters,’ he said, ‘ who 
‘ seriously thought of removing themselves *ind their capital to 
' some other coimtry, where their property would he better pro- 

* tected, and their trade he more free from restriction; for a man 
‘ of property could never hear the idea of receiving the law in every 

* instance from his journeymen.’ Mr. Sheridan’s bill was tlu’own 
out, so that the calico-printers were not allowed to damage tliem- 
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selves in the way tliey proposed ; but that did not prevent them 
from combining, and endeavouring, as far as possible, to give the 
law to their employers, and to preserve their own monopoly in 
the most stringent form. 

One result of the dearth of 1800-1 was a general advance of 
wages in nearly all the old-established trades, which was main- 
tained even after markets had fallen, so that no general spirit of 
discontent appears to have prevailed among the great body of 
the working- classes for severd years. The whole of the evidence 
adduced, however, before the various parliamentary committees 
appoyited to inquire into the relations of masters and men, shows 
that a very complete system of organization prevailed all along 
in most trades, and that the law was utterly powerless as a means 
of preventing combination among working-men. In 1802, when 
the sliipwrights of London struck work on account of an attempted 
reduction of wages, on the ground that provisions had fallen, 
thirteen of the men were tried at Horsemonger-lane, for offences 
agdnst the Combination Laws, but were all acquitted; and the 
strike was brought to an end by a compromise, after having lasted 
nearly eighteen weeks. In 1816, the carpenters in the metropolis 
demanded an advance of wages, on account of the great dearth of 
provisions, and were successful. But when the employers tried 
to reduce wages 28. a Veek, in 1816, because provisions had 
fallen in price, and trade was dull, the combijiation among the 
men was too strong for tliem, and they were obliged to give up. 

A similar contest took place between the master coopers of 
Loudon and the journeymen, in 1816, and it terminated in the 
saftie way. The men liad obtained an advance of wages a few 
years previously, on the ground that the qunrtern-loaf had nearly 
doubled in price. When it fell from Is. od. to lOd., in 1816, 
the masters urged the reduction as a reason for reducing wages 
to the old standard; but the men would not listen to any such 
argument. They refused altogether to argue the question 
upon that ground; and as the union among the men was much 
strong(3r than the combination among the masters, in spite of the 
law, tlio latter were forced to give way. 

I’roin the end of the war up to 1824, the annals of industry in 
this country present a melancholy picture of the constant struggle 
between labour and capital, in the mtiniifacturing districts, and 
of the desperate efforts of the factory population to prevent their 
wages from being reduced to the common level. It was during 
those years that the operative cotton -spinners of Lancashire, and 
the west of Scotland, first began that powerful system of combi- 
nation and terrorism, which seems to have been borrowed from 
the Irish Ribbonmen, and which has ever since then infested the 
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manufacturing districts of England and Scotland, with many of 
the worst evils by winch the peace and prosperity of Ireland have 
been so much injured. It is impossible for any one to look into 
the report of the trial of the operative cottou-spinners, at Edin- 
burgh, in 1 B88, for illegal conspiracy and murder, or into the 
evidence given before the committee t)u the Combination Laws 
in 1824, without being reminded of many of the worst features of 
Irish agrarian' crime. What renders the matter worse, we find 
none of those extenuating circumstanct's in England or Scotland 
which, in some degree, mitigate our horror at the cold-bhioded, 
calculating manner in whiidi assassination is practised in Ircjjand. 
When men are starving, or threatened with starvation, and wlioii 
landlords treat the wretched peasantry much worse tliim the 
brutes that belong to them, it is not wonderful that tlie ordinary 
bonds of society should be loosened. But when men in com- 
fortable circiiiiistances, who are earning dOs. or lO."?. a week, and 
who could easily U*ans])ort themselves io good farms in Ameriiai, 
if they dislike factory labour, conspire together to jyreveiit now 
liands from being cmplored at the same kind of work, and iduli 
their earnings to hire men for the puipiose of murdering thosi; 
ma.sters or workmen who refuse to submit to the dictates of a 
spinners’ union, it is hardly possible to find words to cxpr(‘ss tlio 
hoi*^)!* and disgust inspiriMl by sujjli ^)roceedings. Were the 
system of terror and intiinidation exercised merely against t,lie 
employers, with a view to raise wages or jvrevent a recluetion, tiie 
wonder would not be so great, seeing what efforts have been made 
by a portion of the press to persuade them that their interests 
and tliose of the musters are diametrically o])poHe(l to each oth'er. 
Btit while the uiuoiiists profess the highest regard for the rights 
of man, and clninour most vociferously for greatm* dpi ality will) 
tliose above them, th<*y act in the most tyrannical inamier towards 
that class of workmen who are not so well off, and who seek by 
honest means to improve tlieir position. Among the official 
documents produced at the Inal of the Glasgow oatton-spiniiers, 
in 18d8, \va.s the following: — 

Jime It'S, 1836. — Moved at the general meeting by William John- 
ston, and unanimously carried : the name of every nob at present work- 
ing, and the districts they last wroi^ht in, should be enrolled in a 
book ; and at the end of the strike, unless a change in the list takes 
place, tlicy Ijc printed. But at all events, the names of all who remain 
nobs at the end of the strike shall be printed, and sent to all the spin- 
ning districts in Scotland, England, and Ireland, that they remain 
nobs for ever, and a pcrsemiiing committee he appointed to persecute 
them to the utmost* 
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‘ A persecuting committee to persecute to the utmost ' all who 
do not submit to the tyrannical demands of the Spinners' Union ! 
Su<di is the mode in which one class of working-men rides rough- 
shod over another class, under the specious pretence of defending 
its own rights. It may he said that there is nothing of that 
kind in these enlightehcd days, and that the operatives have 
learned to respect the rights of others, as well as to guard their 
own. The latest accounts from the manufacturing districts, 
howovci*, show that there is no room for muoli boasting on that 
score. The Stockport correspondent of a London paper calls 
the Ttttention of Goveniment to the following sample of the 
(u)ercive means by which the factory operatives have been forced 
to subscribe to the Preston Strike Fund : — 

‘ At a large mill not three miles from this, where upwards of KKX) 
hands are tuigaged, one of the weavers did not choose to subscribe to 
the weekly delegates’ tax towards the unfortunate Preston strike. In 
consequeiKH!, one evening this week, when the mill stopped, he was 
watched on i)assiiig tlirough the large gates into the road, was imme- 
diately knock(3d down and 1)1 ind folded, his arms pinioned and his legs tied 
fast together, and thus disabled was carried through the population of 
the place, mobbed by hundreds upon hundreds, shouting, yelling, and 
execrating ; not a soul daring to interfere, as any resistance to these 
proceedings woidd probably have cost the poor fellow bis life. I know 
ih(3 man well as an honest, sober, hardworking operative, and feel 
grieved that bo should be thus persecuted. You may say, why do not 
the masters protect such men, and put down such tyranny ? Simply 
be<5ause they dnre not — such interference being sure to be followed by a 
gcflieral turn-out, and very likely by destruction of property by fire or 
otherwise. These are sad realities, and 1 cannot but conclude that the 
above outrage has been a natural sequence to the visit of one of the 
Preston delegates to the hands of that very mill during last week. My 
own life would not he safe were it known that I had told this circum- 
stance to one connected with what these delegates call the * vile hireling 
press.’ Pray, is ni}’’ Lord Palmerston aware of such things ?’ 

But we promised to sliow what the state of things was before 
the repeal of the Comhiiiation Laws, and therefore we must go 
back some thirty years or so, in order to compare the working of 
Trades Unions before the alteration of the law, with what it has 
been amoe the men were left at liberty to combine openly. 

From 1820 U> 1824 was one of the worst periods in the 
history of Trades Unionism, so far as the west of Scotland was 
concerned ; but it does not seem to have taken root so deeply 
in Lancashire at that early period, or else the men were not so 
depraved as to adopt the same diabolical means to promote their 
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objects as tlie Scottish cotton-spiimers resorted to. Mr. Alexander 
Campbell, who had been Slieriti-substitutc of Kenfrewsbire for 
twenty-tM^o years, and whose duty it was to iiivcjstigate all crimes 
committed in that county, in his evidence before the Parliameutary 
Committee of 1 824, gave an interesting ac(‘.ount of the way in 
which the master spinners of Renfrewshir(‘ put down a well* 
organized and dangerous conspiracy, the object of which was to 
dictate to the masters on what terms tliey should cari'y on their 
husiness, and the means by which they exercised their power, a 
system of terrorism, assassination, and incendiarism. After 
trying every plan they could devise to break up the miscliievous 
union without success, they at last, resolved to shut tlieir mills 
till they were perfectly satisfied that the confederacy was broken 
up. Accordingly, at the beginning of January, 1824, they closed 
every factory in the county, and, at the same time, published 
the following address to their workpeople : — 

^THE MASTER COTTON-SPIKKERS OF RENFREW^SHIRE. 

* Considering that, on the night between the 2nd and Brd of May 
last, the cotton-mill of Messrs. Robert Freeland and Company, at Bridge 
of Weir, was wilfully set fire to : that on the night of the Dth of Sep- 
tember last, Robert Todd, cotton-spinner at Arthurlie, was barbarously 
shot at when iu his own house, and 8ever4y wounded : that on the night 
of the 26th of November last, William Kerr, cotton-spinner at Bridge of 
Weir, was waylaid on his return home, and also severely wounded by 
the discharge of a pistol : and that on the raoming of the IBth of 
December last, an attempt was made to set fire to the cotton work of 
Mr. William Arrol, at Henston ; and considering that anonymous let- 
ters have been sent to various operative spinners, and to several masters, 
threatening assassination if pacticular workmen remain in employment ; 
and that it has been discovered that other acts of felony are in contem- 
plation, similar to those which have already occurred : and whereas it 
has been ascertained that these atrocious crimes have been committed, 
and are intended, by incendiaries and assassins, hired and paid by an 
association of operative spinners in this country, whose purpose is to 
control the masters in the choice of their servants ; and it is known 
that almost the whole operative spinners of the district regularly con- 
tribute money towards the payment of rewards for the destruction of 
property and perpetration of murder ; 

‘ Therefore, the master cotton-spinners feel themselves bound to 
eome forward in a body, and, in aid of the county, to adopt the strongest 
measures for the suppression of a system of crime so degrading to the 
oharacter of the operatives, so iiyurious to their own interests, and so 
d^gerous to the public peace. Accordingly, notice is hereby given 
that this mill has stopped work, and the wWe operative spinners who 
we^ ^ployed in it are dismissed. 

* And notice k further given, that as the mill will remain idle until 
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the existing conspiracy among the operatives is completely subverted, 
it is iti like manner determined, that hereafter, so soon and so often as 
any symptom of the renewal of such a system of conspiracy and con- 
tribution shall be discovered, the whole mills of the coTinty will 
instantly he again thrown idle, and work shall be suspended till the 
complete suppression of such renewed conspiracy, and the deteetio:i of 
its principal instigators ; the masters being resolved that no considera- 
tions will indnee them to prosecute their Imsiness while their servants 
are concerned in designs so criminal and alarming. 

‘ 'drd January^ 1821.’ 

The result of this detemiined course on the part of tho 
oniployers was what might have been anticipated. In a very 
short time the spinners resumed their work, the ringleaders of 
the conspiracy were discarded, and the county became quiet. 

But although the mill- owners of Henfrewshire thus succeeded, 
for a time, in putting down Trades Unionism among their work- 
people, the same unruly spirit broke out elsewhere, and it began 
to be suspected by some of our legislators that possibly the laws 
were partly to blame for many of the violent disputes between 
masters and workmen. Hence the appointment of Mr. Hume's 
committee on artisans and machinery, in 1824, which, after 
hearing a large amount of evidence, recommended that employers 
and workmen should be left free, by a repeal of the Combination 
Laws, to manage their interests in their own w^ay, and that a 
portion of the common law should be altered which treated a 
peaceable meeting of masters and men as a conspiracy. The 
following resolutions, which were passed by Mr. Hume’s com- 
nfittee, sliow most conclusively that the time had arrived for the 
repeal of laws which had done so much to irritate the labouring 
classes, and so little to promote good feeling between masters 
and men : — 

‘ That it appears, by the evidence before the committee, that eombi- 
natidns of workmen have taken place in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, often to fc great extent, to raise and keep their wages, to regulate 
their hours of working, and to impose restrictions on the masters 
respecting apprentices or others whom they might think proper to 
employ; and that, at the time the evidence was taken, combinations 
were in existence, attended with strikes or suspension of work; and 
that the laws have not hitherto been effectual to prevent such com- 
binations. 

‘ That serious breaches of the peace and acts of violence, with strikes 
of the workmen, often for very long periods, have taken place, in con- 
of, and arising out of, the combinations of workmen, attd been 
attehd^ with losfe to both the toasters and the workmen, and with 
considerable iheonvenienefe and injury to the community. 

‘ That Dxt masters have often united and ewabiaed to lower the 
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rates of tlieir workmen’s wages, as well as to resist a demand for an 
increase, and to regulate their hours of working; and sometimes to 
dischai’ge their workmen who would not consent to the conditions 
offered to them ; which have been follow^ed by suspension of work, 
riotous proceedings, and acts of violence. 

‘ That prosecutions have frequently been carried on, under the 
statute and the common law, against the workmen, and many of them 
have suffered different periods of imprisonment, for comhining and 
conspiring to raise their wages, or to resist tlicir reduction, and to 
regulate their hours of working. 

‘ That several instances have been stated to the committee of prose- 
cutions against masters for combining to lower wages, and to regfulate 
the hours of working; hut no instance has been adduced of any master 
having been punished for that offence. 

‘ That tlie law's have not only not been efficient to prevent combi- 
nations, either of masters or -workmen ; but, on the contrary, have, in the 
opinion of many of both parties, had a tendency to produce mutual irri- 
tation and distrust, and to give a violent charac'ter to tlie combinations, 
and to render them liighl}^ dangerous to the peace of th(‘ community. 

* That it is the opinion of this committee, that masters and w'ork- 
men should he freed from such restriction.s as regard tlie rate ol' wages 
and the hours of w orking, and he left at ])erfcct liberiy to make such 
agreements as they may mutually think proper. 

‘ That, therefore, the statute law's that interfere in those particulars 
betw^een masters and workmen should 1|^ repealed ; and also, that the 
common law under which a peac^eahle meeting oi' masters or men may 
be prosecuted as a consjnracy should he repealed. 

‘ That the committee regret to find from the evidence, that societies, 
legally enrolled as benefit societies, have been frequently made the 
cloak under w^hich funds have been raised for the support of eomhim- 
tions and strikes, attended with acts of violence and intimidation ; and 
without recommending any specifiti course, they wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the frequent perversion of these institutions from 
their avowred and legitimate objects. 

‘ That the practice of settling disputes by arbitration betw^een 
masters and workmen has bt>en attended with good effects ; and it is 
desirable that the laws w'hich direct and regulate arbrtrations should 
be consolidated, amended, and made applicable to all trades. 

‘ That it is absolutely necessary, when repealing the Combination 
Laws, to enact such a law as may efficiently, and by summary process, 
punish either workmen or masters who by threats, intimidation, or 
acts of violence, .should interfere -with that perfect freedom which ought 
to be allowed to each party, of employing his labour or capital in the 
manner he may deem most advantageous.* 

During the same session an act was passed which repealed 
all the statute and common law against combinations of masters 
and of workmen ; provided a summary mode of conviction, and a 
punishment, not exceeding two months’ imprisonment, for violent 
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interference with masters or workmen, and for combinations for 
violent interference ; and contained a pro\iso with regard to com- 
binations for violent interference, that no law in force with 
regard to them should be altered or affected by the act. Some 
tliirty or forty Acts of Parliament were sw^ept away by this enact- 
ment, which, by an oversight of the framers of it, took away all 
the security given by the common law against the oppres‘sif)n and 
violence which might ensue from combinations to regulate labour 
and wages. No sooner had the new act come into operation 
than it -was found that the legislature had been too hasty in 
its attempt to free industry from undue restriction. Early in the 
following session Mr. H uskisson moved for a committee to recon- 
sider the matter, <ind the result was, that the act of 182-1 was 
I'opealed, and another substituted for it. The new measure, 
(i Geo. IV., c. 05, which is the act now in force relating to com- 
hinations, authorises masters and w'orkmcn to settle terms about 
wages and hours of labour, hut leaves the common law as it was 
as regards combinations for otheiwise controlhng masters. Any 
|)erson using violence or threats to make a workman leave his 
fiiring, or return >vork unfinished, or refuse to accept work, or 
belong t.o any club, tu* contribute to any common fund, or pay 
any fine foj' not belonging to a club, or (;oiitributing to a common 
fund, or refusing to conform to any rules made for advance of 
wages, or lessening of the hours of work, or regulations of the mode 
of carrying on any business — and any person using violence to 
make any person alter his mode of carrying on his business — may 
be sentenced to three mouths’ imprisonment, with or without 
ha/Vl labour. This act having been found ineffectual in some 
i\^spocts, the 0 Geo. IV., c. Jil, was passed, in 1828, by which 
assaults in pursuance of a combination to raise the rate of wages 
arc made punishable by imprisonment and hard labour. 

One great object which the advocates of the change we have 
been describing hiid in view, was to promote a good understand- 
ing between masters and workmen. They urged that ‘ while the 
‘ laws against combination failed in their object, the terror they 
‘ insjDired from being sometimes tJiough but rarely enforced, pro- 
‘ ducedin the minds of the workmen a feeling of personal hostility 
‘ against the masters, and a growing dissatisfaction with the 
‘ laws of tlieir country.' After tliirty years' experience of the new 
law, we must admit that it has not been productive of all the 
good that was anticipated from it. Siye 1 824 we have witnessed 
many a formidable combination among the working classes, for 
the purpose of coercing their employers, and many an attempt to 
combine, political action with trades union organization, which 
has created teudporary alarm among those who have not been in' 
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the habit of watching the rise and fall of such abortive move- 
ments. Upon the whole, however, we feel satisfied that among 
the great mass of the people n much healtliier tone of feeling 
prevails at present than at any former period. Great allowance 
must be made for the sudden change which has been produced in 
the labour market, by the withdrawal of so many hundred thou- 
sands of the people during the hist few years. Wlien the author 
of ChaHiam, in 1839, recommended education and emigration as 
the two great measures by vdiicb the lamentable Clondition-of- 
England question could bo most eflbctually answered, he did not 
anticipate that the one would outstri])the other at so prodigious a, 
fate as it has been doing ever since the potato famine. The groat 
problem now is how to quicken the education of the masses so as 
to make their enlightenment keep pace with their vapidly in- 
creasing power and responsibility. It is only by the solution of 
this problem that England can hope to oure the most dangerous 
social evils of the present day. 

But although we look upon the education of the people ns the 
only effectual and permanent mode of removing the worst evils 
which afflict society — and to an education we must add, in which 
tlie ifioral and rdigiotis element shall be strong — sometliiiig more 
prompt is required in order to put down tlie social anarchy which 
now prevails in Lancashire ana man|!; otbev parts of the country. 
No one can have paid close attention to the way in which many of 
the late strikes have been conducted without perceiving that the 
men who strike for an advance of wages, or a reduction of the 
hours of labour, although they fonn but a small minority of the 
coinmunity, are frequently enabled to ride roughshod over tfieir 
fellow-workmen, and to defy all the provisions of the Combination 
Law against the coercion of workmen or employers. The Stock- 
port case, to which we have already alluded, where a factory 
operative was knocked down, blindfolded, pinioned, and put in 
terror of his life, because he refused to subscribe to the Preston 
Strike Fund, is not a solitai’v instance of the Way in which the 
law of the land is set at defiance, and the rights of peaceful 
workmen outraged by a system of tyranny much more objection- 
able than the Lynch Law of the Far West. What has surprised 
ns most, in reading the statements regarding the conduct of the 
rioters at Blackburh, Wigan, and other towns, which have been 
left at the mercy of a mob by the cowardice of the parsimony of 
the magistrates, is the vd|y mild way in Which such outrages are 
Commuted Rpbn by tbe riewspapere. The main point which 
of the writers seein to have m view is the struggle between 
Workmen. The majority of theih e^dently 
heliefd that thb Icitte'f greatly ih the wrongs but they heeily 
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all take for {panted that the working classes generally are 
handed together against their employers; whereas the actual 
number of persons by whom a district is thus thrown into con- 
fusion is generally a mere fraction of the whole, and those dis- 
turbers of the peace are mainly indebted for their power to the 
system of terror which they are enabled to maintain, owing to the 
want of sufficient organization and energy on the part of the local 
authorities. As a specimen of the mode in wliich the trades union- 
ism of a district is sometimes permitted to set the law at defiance, 
owing to the deliberate neglect or the culpable parsimony of the 
local !nagi strata take the following narrative by Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth of the wcuking of Lancashire L^uich Law, in 18 B(), during a 
strike of the spinners in the employment of Messrs. Ashworth, 
in consequence of the latter having refused to lay aside their 
accustomed mode of reckoning, and adopt one proposed to them 
by the Spinners’ Union : — 

‘ Our works being at a stand, we advertised for other spinners ; and 
they soon began to throng to the mill from distant places, but chiefly 
from Maiicliester, where a strike had recently terminated, leaving many 
of them unemployed. The roads for many miles around our mill were 
piqueted by relays of unionists, who paraded night and day; and 
being armed with large sticks and other weapons, they deterred every 
person who attempted to pass, if he had the resemblance of a spinner ; 
and on one or two occasions, they stopped the public coaches, on the 
road from Manchester, examined the passengers, selected those whom 
they conceived to he spinners, and drove them back to Manchester — using 
great violence in many cases. Yet amidst all this confusion, we were 
unfble to establish a single case of assault against any one, no constables 
being at hand, and the public not daring to face the odium of inter- 
ference. Our mills and premises are situated at the junction of three 
townships, to all of which we pay the police-rates. We sought the 
protection of the constables, but without success. In two of the town- 
ships the office was evidently filled by persons who appeared to con- 
sider it a local duty affixed upon them, for which there was no sori) of 
emolument to received beyond the casual- payment of fees for the 
service of any legal process. These officers, being incompetent, were 
unwilling to take any steps for preserving the peace, although they 
knew that it was broken every day. In the other township, that of 
Little Bolton, the constable, when applied to, tender^ his services 
with apparent sincerity, and engaged to provide a proper escort to the 
mill for such hands as might call upon him for protection ; but we 
afterwards discovered that he had ^owed a spy belonging to . the 
unionists to remain in his house, who appnsed that body when applica- 
tions were made ; and thus enabled them to intercept the parties. 
Thus, by collusion, the constabulary power, for the expense of wliich 
we are largely rated, was turned against us. We complidned to the 
magistrates, but got no redress ; they merely ohlerfed that thiy coh- 
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sidcred it very mihandsome behaviour in a public servant. In spite of 
these annoyances, we at length succeeded in procuring a fresh supply 
of hands, and thereby terminated that question. The unionists then 
became so much exasperated that a detachment of them, under the 
direction of what was called a destructive committee, entered our 
premises at midnight, ransacked the dwelling-houses of the work- 
people, and beat them with bludgeons in a most barbarous manner ; 
they also broke a great many windows, and did other damage to our 
property. Indeed, they nmnifested so much vindictive violence, that 
no one could have estimated the extent of life and property which 
would have been sacrificed had the rioters not been deterred by the 
ringing of an alarm bell, which caused them to c^^erse. Wv? vver(^ 
repaid by the county treasurer for some portion of thisnoss and damage ; 
but we sustained a heavy loss from the interniption of our trade ; and 
tho.se of our workpeople who were not interested in the strike endured 
great privation from being thrown idle. HjuI this nciglibourhood 
l^een in possession of a constabulary force strong enough, and duly 
authorized to put down the system of piqueting, and givc‘ duo protec- 
tion to the willing workers, this vain contest might pcibaps not have 
been entered upon ; or, if ft had, its duration would have heiui mueli 
shortened.’ 

It may be urged that no such system of outrage and intimida- 
tion could be carried on at the present day, owing to the esta- 
blishment of the county constabularii. TJiis is no doubt true, 
as regards many parts of the countiy ; but it is clear, from the 
outrages committed at Wigan and Blackburn, within the last 
few months, that there are many large manufacturing towns in 
which, cither through a wretched spirit of parsimony, or a despi- 
cable pandering to the passions of the mere populace, the pcacfiliil 
inhabitants are left without adequate protecti(jn, <iud the result is 
that, when a riot takes place, the town must either submit to mob 
law, or call in the militoiy. When Mr. Slierift' Alison, wlio had 
been so successful in breaking up the formidable conspiracy which 
tyrannized over the factory operatives of Glasgow, was asked by 
tile constabulary commissioners to suggest some iiriethod by wliicli 
the civil power might be enabled to restrain the illegal conduct 
and intimidation of the cotton-spinners and other similar unions, 
Ills answer was — ‘ The only effectual remedy that can be provided 
‘ is the establishment of an adequate police force ; that is an indis- 
' pensable preliminary to anything else which can be done ; other 
‘ things in addition may be done, but without that everytliing else 

* will prove nugatory. . . . The extension of a regular police 

* would have more effect than anything else possibly could have 
‘in checking the evils of combination; because I think that if 

* combination could only be severed from its accompanying inti- 
‘ midation and violence, it would cease to be an evil.' Unfbrtu- 
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nately for masters and workmen, the local authorities in many of 
the manufacturing districts have thought differently. Partly from 
a false liberalism, partly from mistaken notions "of economy, they 
have not tried to (jlicck the intimidation and violence wliich fre- 
quently accompixny combination, and the result is tliat the Trades 
Unions have acquired a degree of influence in some towns which 
no single employer finds it pinident to eiKjoimter, and which the 
great body of the workmen would hardly deem it safe to resist. 

The most remarkable phase of the Preston strike is the attempt 
wliich certain well-known Chartist agitators have been making to 
<M)nve^t its anticipated failure into a new argument in favour of an 
old delusion uiicter a new name. Mr. Ernest Jones, Mr. Pronterre 
O'Brien, and a few other well-known demagogues of the same 
stamp, have come forward to tell the Trades Unionists that they 
have been committing a sad blunder for the last seventy years, in 
tj\ving t.o improve their condition by means of such combinations. 
Ail mere ‘ sectional movements' of that kind, they arc now" told, 
must prove abortive. The only real panacea for the evils under 
whicli they groan is to he found out hy the collective wisdom of 
‘ a. hihoiir paidiament.' Seeing that the strike of the Wigan 
colliers had failed, and that the spinners’ strike w'as likely to end 
in the samo manner, Mr. Ernest Jones, the w^orthy successor of 
Mr. Eeargiis O’Connor, tries to persuade tJie working-men of 
jManchester that the next step must be a national convention. 

‘ The Daily Ncicfi said that many of the colliers w"ould think tw'ice 
h('for(? they consent to anotber strike. Wliy ? Because they missed 
tlu’ir fellow Avorking-Tnen throughout the country, from wdiom they 
goi*no symj>at}]y. Why was Wigan left Avithoiit support, w'hen itw\as 
so (dose to J’reston, Manchester, Oldham, and otlier mamifactming 
towns of Lancashire ? Because it w-as a sectional and isolated move- 
iiuait. Nothing hut isolation and selfish individualism could have 
allowed the colliers of Wigan to he starved into submission. Before 
the eyes ol’ the W"orking-men of Manchester, the colliers of Wigan had 
been allowed to b(; shamefully defeated hy a I’ew insignificant tyrants. 
This w"as not all. He had a letter from Wigan, which said — ‘ The 
colliers Imve at last been starved into submission, and the factory ope- 
ratives consider it a good riddance.’ What did they say to that ? 
One portion of the people rejoicing in the defeat of another ! Why ? 
Because those others w^tc comi>etitors for contributions, and stood' in 
tile way of their getting so many pence or shillings per week. He did 
not blame the operatives or the colliers ; he blamed the policy that 
had allowed such a state of isolation to exist and grow, so that diff'erent 
bodies in the same towm were competitors instead of allies, weakening 
their mutual lielp, instead of helping their mutual weakness. A mill 
at Brooks Bottom had been clos^ because the operatives determined 
to support the Preston lock-outs ; but it had been reopened at the 
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request of the men, who said, ‘ They had always been very comfortable 
with their employers, and did not see why they should starve to sup- 
port people at Preston, or elsewhere.’ Short-sighted men ! The battle 
being fought at Preston, Burnley, Paddiham, and Bacup, was not for 
those places alone, but for the universal world of labour. Those men 
had acted in this way, because there was no national call or authority, 
no national power, to back up the summons for subscriptions.’ 

Of course Mr. Ernest Jones took care to say nothing to his 
dupes about any of the former attempts which have been made to 
create sMchmimperimi in imperio as he would like to organize, with 
a view ' to back up the summons for subscriptions.* Any^ allu- 
sions of that kind might possibly have led them to inquire what 
had been the result of former experiments' of a similar kind, and 
the tendency of such an investigation would certainly not have 
been to inspire them with much confidence in the " labour par- 
liament,’ as a scheme for restoring the golden age. 

It is now nearly twenty years since the trial and failure of the 
last grand attempt of the Trades Unions of Great Britain to form 
a national organization on the plan laid down by Mr. Ernest 
Jones. Those who are old enough to remember the Beform Bill 
agitation cannot have forgotten what on impulse was given to 
democratic agitation in 1^33 by the disappointment which the 
working-classes felt when they found ^ut that the reformed par- 
liament was no more disposed to remedy their social grievances 
than any of its predecessors had been. One of the first results of that 
disappointment was to throw the people back upon their own class 
organizations, which immediately begun to assume a much more 
formidable attitude than they had ever done before. That w{is*ihc 
period when the unstamped press put forth its utmost strejjgth in 
favour of a general overturn. The Poor Man's Guardian, the 
Destructive, the Gauntlet, the Cosmopolite, the Crms, and a host 
of other penny and twopenny publications, many of winch had a 
large circulation, were all employed in attacking the social institu- 
tions of the country, and in inflaming the minds pf the working- 
classes against their employers. 

The great object which the writers in the unstamped newspapers 
had in view was, to impress upon the Trades Unionists that fiiey 
could never hope to succeed in the struggle they were then making, 
so long as they held to the maxim of their leaders that they must 
not on any account allow the cause in which they were embarked 
to be connected with politics. Mr. Hetherington, editor of tiic 
Poor Mans Guardian, one of the ablest and most influential of 
the penny newspapers, took great pains to promote an amalgama- 
tion of tile trade combinations with the ■ National Union of the 
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Working Classes,’ which embodied what we may call the phy* 
sical-force Chartism of 1833. In order to show the folly of 
attempting to improve their condition by strikes, he gave a long 
catalogue of the successive failures of the workmen when they 
endeavoured to dictate terms to their employers. ‘ In every in- 
stance, cither tlie masters triumphed or the trade migrated,’. There 
was the great Kidderminster Strike, for example, in 1828. No 
less than 2000 persons, men and boys employed in the carpet 
manufacture, struck work, because the masters proposed to reduce 
wages in order to meet the competition of the manufacturers in 
Yorksjiire and Scotland, where the wages were nearly 20 per cent, 
lower tlian in Kidderminster. What was the result? After- 
standing nut for live months, enduring the most dreadful priva- 
tions during most of that, period, under the delusion, skilfully 
mfiintained by 'welhpiiid orators, as in Preston at the present day, 
that the masters would be soundly beaten, they were at last obliged 
to give in, and return to work on the masters’ terms. The fac- 
tory operatives in Lancashire and Cheshire were equally unsuc- 
cessful. In January, 1829, a turn-out of power-loom weavers and 
spinners took place at Stockport, by wdiich twenty-two mills and 
about 10,000 men were thrown idle for six months. In April, 
1829, 1000 fine mule-spinners struck yvork, rejecting rates of 
wages hy which each man had it in his power to cam from 80a. 
to Sbs. per week, clear of all deductions. The strike of the spin- 
ners threw twenty-one mills and 10,000 men, women, and boys 
idle for half a year. In December, 1830, the spinners of coarse 
yarns at Ashton and Btaleybridge struck work for six weeks, 
tlut)wing fifty-lwo mills and 30,000 persons idle for all that time. 
Keckoning the loss of w ages incun-ed by those three strikes at an 
avernge rate of 10«. per head per week for men, women, and hoys, 
the aggregate loss to the w^orkpeople must have been not less 
than 300,000^. And what liad they had gained by all that loss 
and the suffering which it must have produced? ‘In every 
instance,’ as Mr. Hetherington told the Trades Unionists of 
1833, ‘ the masters triumphed. The men were uniformly the 
sufferers.’ In those places where the Unions appeared to be 
most powerful at one time, and where the workmen had succeeded 
by violence in forcing the masters to submit to their terms, the 
apparent triumph very soon proved a disastrous failure. In Dublin, 
where the shipwrights and sawyers carried their point by the most 
desperate measures, as was shown by ‘ the riotings, violent ex- 
‘ cesses, homicides, and even executions which marked their pro- 
‘ gress, tliirty or forty persons having had their skulls fractured, 
and two workmen having been murdered,’ the victory was worse 
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than a defeat. 'The ship-building trade,’ says Mr. Hetherington, 
‘has altogether migrated from Bublin, and the poor operative 
‘ sawyers are not in a much better condition.’ 

The lesson winch tlie Poor Man 6 Guardian drew from all these 
failures was, that the working-men must combii|e political action 
with their trade combinations ; in other words, that they could 
never hope to succeed in reducing tlie hours of labour and raising 
the rate of wages permanently and generally throughout the 
(country till they obUiined universal suffrage. It was true that 
they had lately become more numerous and powerful, hut that 
would only cause tlie masters to unite more fiimly against them. 
This was the inevitable residt of the course they had lately been 
taking : — 

* Wlicii the workmen and journeymen entered into trades unions for 
the purpose of compelling their employers, nnd(M’ the menace of a 
strikcy to raise the rate of wages at one period, and to keep them sta- 
tionary at another, they must (unless they were the greatest I'ools on 
earth) have anticipated resistance from their em])loyers. Combina- 
tions of men were sure to produce combinations of masters, the lattej* 
having just as much interest in high profits as the former have in higli 
wages, and the rest of tlie public having an interest in keeping both 
down. The employei’s of labour could not he expected to consent, 
with their eyes open, to he the first vi^ims offered on the altar of 
comhinsition; especially as they possessed more tlian ad(M)uate means 
of resisting the impending sa(?rifice, in tlie combined ])ower of money 
and concert, backed by the authority of the law. In fact, they have 
for some time past threatened counter-combinations at Manchester, 
Leeds, Huddorsjfield, Wakefield, and other towns in the north, wl?(.'re 
the machinery of tnidcs unions has been put in motion, and the tliroat 
has been already executed by the manufacturers of Derby.’ 

Mr. Hetherington then fpiotes from the Derby lieporter of tlic 
2Hth November, an account of the decided measures adopted 
by the manufacturers of that town to meet the hostile proceedings 
of the Tralles Unions, wliich hurl been rapidly extending their 
organization throughout the manufacturing districts, with a view 
to compel the masters to advance wages by attacking them in 
detail. The Derby manufactures, not deeming it safe to wait 
until their turn had come, met together and resolved to employ 
no workman wlio was a member of the Union. Many of the 
factories were immediately stopped, much excitement prevailed 
throughout the town, a number of special constables were s’worn 
in, and a troop of Dragoons were ordered from Nottingham by 
the Mayor to assist in preserving the peace. Here was an illus- 
tration of how the system worked, and would continue to work so 
long as the working-men were not represented ; and then the Poor 
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Mans Guardian proceeded to show the only way in which the 
working-men could gain the object for which they wei'e striving : 

* To ‘ preserve the pciice of the town,’ means to compel you to starve, 
or renounce your union. And who arc to ])reserve the peace ? Why, 
forsooth, the mayor and magistrates^ with whose appointment you, 
have no more to do than so many dogs or ^donkeys. And at whose 
disposal are the troops to he ? Why, forsooth, at that of this same 
mayor and magistrates 4 And hy whom are the troops paid? 
Why, forsooth, hy a parliament exclusively chosen hy the very 8hoj)o- 
crats in whose service they arc employed ! And at whoso expense are 
they 4 >aid ? Why, to he sure, at yours — ay, at the expense of you, 
the producing operatives, against whom the shopocrats get their mayor 
and magistrates to employ them. Thus, you see, the only connexion 
you are allowtid to hold with the military, is that of paying them lor 
the henefit of your oppressors, and to be the instrument of your own 
suljectiou ! But would this be the ciuse under a system of general 
sijflrage? By no means; general suflTrage would place the m.agistraey 
and ]jarliainont, and consequently the disposal of the military and 
])olice forces, in the hands of the entire body of the people, workmen 
as >vell us cin])loyers. The parliament being thus the represen- 
tative of the whole, and the magistraey its principal executive, no 
y)artieular part would receive more than its due share of protection, 
and in the equal security of each respective i>art would consist the 
liberty and prosperity of the whole,’ 

Those who would like to see ^ the disposal of the military and 
police ill the hands of the entire body of the peo 2 )le,’ after what 
they have witnessed lately at Wigan, Blackburn, and other towns, 
w]^*re the loudest-tongued demagogues have always been the 
strongest advocates of a small eonstfibulary force, are beyond the 
teachings of experience, and one might almost question whether 
]\lr. H etlierington liiiuself was not covertly addressing himself to 
the middle classes in the above jiassage, in order to point out the 
dangerous consequences of j>lacing too much political j)ower in 
the liands of the labouring classes. JJad he been expressly 
employed hy tlie Home Secretary of that day, to damage the 
Universal Suffrage movement, he could not have done so in a 
much more effectual manner than, hy tlius showing the manufac- 
turers and master tradesmen what the result would he of con- 
ferring unlimited political power on the millions who were tlien 
guided so blindly hy the Trades Unions, 

All through the spring of 1884, the Derby strike continued, 
the unionists there being encouraged to hold out hy sympatliizing 
addresses and more substantial aid from all parts of the country, 
just as the Preston spinners are encouraged in December, 1858. 
Wherever there was a trades union in England or Scotland, the 
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members of it were called upon to lend assistance to the Derby 
o])enitives, wlio were described -tis ‘ fighting so manlblly the war 
‘ oi’ Jnboiir end skill on the one band, against capital and artifice 
‘ on the otlier.’ By suffering the Dcrl)y tinioiiists to bo defeated, 
the working-men were told that tJiey would place themselves at 
the mercy of the gree'dy, rapacious cjipitalists, who were watching 
tlie struggle Avith the m(3st intense interest. * The employers of 
Derby,’ said Mr. Hetherington, ‘do not combat for their ow'ii 
‘ interests alone. They are hut the champions of mom)poly and 
' oppression throughout England, backed by the combined powers 
' of mercantile influence and money. The monopolists .have 
‘ been long tneditating a grand stand, and have been long pre- 
‘ paring a conoentration of their resources to ujdiold it. This 
* stand is now made in Derby; and the masters there command 
‘ all the means funiished by the wdiole aiTay of niercantilt; ])ower 
‘in Great Britain.’ Ko wonder that the Trades Unions made a 
desperate effort to support the Derby operatives, when thus 
taught to believe that so much depended on the issue of that 
struggle. The amount of money collected in London alone, 
during the tliree months that the strike lasted, would surprise 
some of our fdarmists at the present day, who fancy that society 
is about to be subverted because a lew towns in Lancashire liavc 
been hacking tlie Pre.ston turn-outs; in tlie hope of thereby 
lightening their own masters from r(Hlu(dng Avagos. 

Tmpoj-timt as the Derby strike was found to be as a rallying 
word to unionists everyAvbere, it wtis soon discovered tliat some 
more complete organization mtist bo adopted by the various 
isolated trade combinations, before tbey could hope to carry tint 
the extensive plans wliicfi they Lad in view\ Anticipating tlie 
scheme by which Messrs. Jones and OBricn have recently been 
trying to convene a ‘ Labour Parliament,’ in order to provide ‘ a 
national power to back up the summons for subscriptions,’ the 
leaders of the working classes, in 1884, devised the ‘Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union,’ which «.coramenced its 
labours in the beginning of that year, under the most favourablo 
auspices, and threatened to become a very fonnidable organiza- 
tion. As reporters were not admitted to all the meetings of this 
body, we have not so complete a record of its proceedings as 
would be requisite in order to show the mechanism of the con- 
federation. From certain documents issued to the members of 
the union, however, we learn that it was governed by ah Execu- 
tive Council, the members of which acted as ‘ trustees of all funds 
provided by the Consolidated Union for the adjustment of strikes,’ 
and that the journeymen tailors of London Avere the great moving 
power of the Labour Parlitiment of 1834. This preponderance 
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a direct and most nt^tack nnen the property, 

‘lives of the workin^'^^Xdi, if submitted to, won I 
‘inovitably reduce theii,^.’ lowest state of degradation. ^ 
the other hand, the mL^n^le portion of the unionists 

tended that the only cd^Vt oneii to them, for the pres. ^ 

was to submit, they plainly that the 

engaged in a struggle far beyond tbeir J 

had arrayed the great ma4p middle classes against the u ‘ » 
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The signal failure of ^e tml-s’ strike in 1BB4, after s( g 
an effort had been made to su^hn it, and the severe pnya 1 - 

endured by the workmen'dn ^hous iiarts of the countn, ^ n 
had followed their exampU broc up the organization am n 
huence of the Trades Unions.' few years of hml trade y 
soon have enabled them revive m all probability, bu , ui 
fortunately for the ; tradingVagitatojsj^ who bad lived ^'P^“ ‘ 
giievances whic^Abund whW food is dear, and labour cie 
I8‘ir) and 1830 w|re years of reraarkiide prosperity; the 
qiicnce was that the dfdnagogues were obliged to seek a m 
honest vocation, and the formidahle iwsociations wnicn 1 
given I.ord Melbourne as great a by tbeir grand 
on the 21st of April, 1834, as was produced by the Uiaru 
Demonstration on the 10th of April, 1848, gradually s^k on 
of notice, so far as political action was concerned. . 

0nce that period there have been various popular agitations 
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in which the more excitable portion of the working-chisses has 
been extosively engaged ; for it may be laid down as a general 
axiom in political pliiiosophy, that few years pass in which the 
populace is not carried away by some question or other. In 
J8-{7 and 1888, for example, tlie Anti-New-roor-Law agitation 
was the all-engrossing topic ; wlien the 0 ostler, Stephens, and 
O’Connor class of .demagogues combined with ‘the leading 
journal of Europe ’ in donounciug the Whigs as inhumail 
monsters for passing that measure. Throughout 1888 mid 1889, 
the indignation of the populace against the middle and higher 
classes, aggravated by several years of dearth mid had trade, 
swelled up into Chartism, winch exploded in a National Con- 
vention, a Newport insurrection, and a number of minor out- 
breaks, Although not fairly cxtinguis])cd by these abortive 
(‘xplosioiis, the smouldering omhers of Chartism were hiirly 
trodden under foot ibr a while by the vigorous Anti-Coni-ljaw 
movement, which ultimattdy absorbed all the healthy democratic 
fei'vour of the nation, so hMig as it existed. Alter the mdiieve- 
ment ol* that great work, the labouring classes were allowed to 
fall once more into the hands of their old leaders, to whom the 
kVencli revolution of 1848 was a perfect God-send. That terrible 
event, «‘omiiig, as it did, after two years of distress in England 
and S(j(.)tland, and of an awful famine in Ireland, all at once 
invested Mr. O'Connor and his colleagues with nearly as much 
influcnc'c over the worldng-cl asses as they had ever possessed. 
The loth of April, however, damaged their powder severely. The 
sigiial failure of that demonstration opened the eyes of the 
populace to the utter hopelessness of any attempt to revolutionize 
England l)y physical force. It will long time before any 
Jigitator will again succeed in pcrsnalw^ an English audience, 
however ignorant, to fancy for a single moment that it would 
he possible for a mob to overturn the English constitution. 

4Siiice the failure of Mr. O’Connor s intellect, which had begun 
to manifest itself before the Hou^ of Commons deemed it neces- 
SEiry to place him under restraint, the office of tribune of the people 
has remained vacant. For the last few years the lesser agitators 
have riiainly directed their efforts to the extension and consolida- 
tion of politicalTrades Unionism, which bids fair to develop itself 
in a much more formidable manner than any one could have sup- 
posed likely a few years ago. Two causes may be assigned for 
this — the want of some more healthy movement, under trustworthy 
leaders, and the extraordinary position in which the skilled 
labourer and the capitalist have been placed, with regard to each 
other, by the increased emigration of the last five years. Never 
was there a period in the industrial history of England in which 
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the materiiil prosperity of the nation advanced at so rapid a pace 
as it lately done; and yet there has seldom been a time since 
the eiiactiiKMit of the famous statute of lahourors, in the reign of 
Edwfud the TJiird, in which the interests of both capital and 
labour have been placed in g^'ea ter jeopardy than they are likely 
to be. in the event of the Trades Unionism of 1^54 assuming the 
same political cluiracter as it presented twenty years ago. 

One of the plainest conclusions in relation to tJiis whole suhject 
is, that the great thing needed for placing both laborir and 
capital on a heal thy basis, wcuild he that coinhinationisiu in rela- 
tion to the one or the other should utterly cease, and that* erudi 
should be left to tind its own level through the natnial inlluoneos 
of production and trade. But that such action should cease on 
either side, wiiile existing on the other, is not to be expected. 


Aht. VI. — Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John P//c Smithy 
.V.D., LLJJ., F.ii.S., F.dj% late TJ^eological TiUor of the Old 
Collef/e, liomerton. By John Medway." 

Atthoucjh no reader of the British Q^varterb/ wnll have to in- 
quire vvdu) was John Pye Smith? many may be disposed to ask 
who is John Medway ? We are happy in being able to reply that 
he is a hiographer to whom the children of Dr. Smith h&ve 
entrusted the memorials their honoured father, because they 
believed him to be well qxialilied to discharge the diflicult but 
very important duty^ of presenting the object of tlicir filial piety 
to the public in such a manner as would do justice to his exem- 
plary worth, gratify the im])atient desire of his numerous friends, 
and promote the interests of religion to which Im prolonged life 
w^as unreservedly consecrated. 

The selection was judicious, and the result is very gratifying. 
Mr. Medw’ay was a diligent and promisii^ student in tlie Old 
College at liomerton, when the subject ox his biography, in the 
full vigour of middle life, with the experience of twenty years in 
the unintemiyjted prosecution of his duties, occupied the important 
situation of theological tutor. His energy had not at all abated, 
but had rather gathered strength by continuous exercise. His 
power of application was at that time wonderful ; and his love of 
study equ^ to his wonderful power. His plans were matured. 
Ins early mistakes were aU correeted^ His d^ifiness, the distress- 
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ing infirmity of his later years, did not then produce any serious 
inconvenience, as it was not sufficient to interrupt his free coin- 
miiuication with the students. Nor was he so disturbed by the 
continual interference of all sorts of demands upon his time 
and attention as in later years, when his reputation and in- 
fluence, extending far beyond the limits of his academical and 
pastoral ]a])ours, brought an oppressive burden ujion his atdive 
and generous sjiirit. Mr. Medway, fherefore, received his first 
impressions of‘ Dr. Smitli when, as a theological tutor, he was ^ at 
his l)cst state.’ Although both in his earlier and later years he 
iiad^many excellent ({ualities which attracted the admiration, con- 
fidence, and love of his xmpils, we are glad that his life is written 
hy on(‘ who was with liiin when lie had overcome the difficulties 
of his earlier years (and they were not few) and when tlic varied 
faculties of his ever active mind, unrestrained liy bodily infirmity, 
and undistiirlx'd by the iiuMissant claims of pnljlic interests, were 
concc*ntj*ated with extraordinary energy upon his pastoral xiiid 
collegiate duties. As at that time he was ably supported by his 
colleag'ue, Mr. Walfbrd, we <3an confidently affirm that Mr. Med- 
way was a student at Hoinerton, wJien 1 he Old College was in its 
most pros])erous state. In attempting the portraiture of Dr. 
Smith, h(^ has been favoured with an opportunity of studying the 
original in the most advantageous position and light in which it 
coiild have been placed. 

Nor was Mr. Medway, with his high esteem for Dr. Smith, 
an indiscriminate admirer or zealous partisan. Such admirers and 
partisans were at llomerton in his time, and long afterwards, and 
many foolish things they have said and wu’itten about their idoL 
They have represented him as a maii<»of all science and learning, 
graced with every accomplishment hy which human nature in liLs 
position could he distinguislicd. Jealous for the scholarship of 
his youth, they Imve sent him to a first-rate grammar school to 
study the classics, although he wa.s pre-eminently a self-taught 
scholar, and from first to last owed little more to any teacher 
than his initiation into the arts of spelling, I’eading and writing. 
They have introduced him to the chair of theology at Homerton 
at the age of twenty-one or twenty-two, although he was in his 
twenty-seventh year wlien, he was selected to be the classical 
txitor, and in his thirty-second when he was requested to under- 
take the duties of the theological department. They have 
represented him as an extraordinary Orientalist, and a profound 
mathematician, although he has often candidly acknowledged 
that of his theology the weak side was the Oriental, and that his 
science, extensive and accurate as it undoubtedly was, would have 
been to more satisfeetory to himself had it rested upon a broader 
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and firmer basis of matliematies. Much as ^ through desii’e he 
separated himself', to seek and intermeddle with all wisdom/ he 
like other men f'elt his deficiencies, altliough, more candid than most 
irieii, lie made no attempt to conceal them. We would enable our 
readers to form an accurate estimate of the attainments and 
character of l)r. Smith, and to do so we must put them on their 
guard against some extravagant representations, which may be 
supposed to have authority because they have proceeded from 
ILomerton students. AVe believe him to have been among i^^ro- 
testant Kon-conformists the chief of theological tutors, in the 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge, surpassed by no conf)eni- 
XK>ra neons theologian of our country. This is surely commenda- 
tion cnougb without representing him as a Selden, a Newton, 
and a I’orson, united in one capacious mind. 

What then was he? In attempting to answer this inquiry we 
shall freely ex])re.ss our owm opinions, tbrmed from personal 
observation, and quite independently of Mr. Medway^s judgment. 
AVe have at this moment only a general impression of his estimate, 
from which w'C shall be sorry as well as surprised if we differ to 
any considerable extent. AAh wish it to be clearly understood, in 
justice to ourselves iis well as to the author, that in every par- 
ti(*ular we shall first form our owm opinion, and then consult the 
volume before us. Unless we find veufuM for correcting our own 
judgment, this sketch will be very much what it w'ould have been 
had we never seen this goodly volume of biographical detail. 

Asa scholar, Dr. Smith justly occupied a pre-eminent position 
among Protestant dissenters. Understanding the word ^scholar- 
ship’ in its broadest signification, as including both literature and 
science, we look in vain among Nonconformists of this age f'or a 
scholar who could be considered as his ecpial in the extent, pro- 
foundness, and accuracy of his learning. Intimating our dissent 
from such of his admirci*s as seem to think that he knew all that 
was knowablc, making due abatement for the deficiencies we have 
noticed in tw^o departments of .study, and even adn?itting that in 
.some others he obtained credit for higher attainments than he had 
actually made, we ask, wdiere is the man among Nonconformists 
(may w e not say, or conformists either?) who has given proof of 
r.iore ample stores of knowledge, or*morc profound and accurate 
investigation in so extensive a course of philosophical, critical, 
aud th(H)logical studies? In some departments of theological 
learning, there w^ere among his contemporaries more learned 
divines ; hut in the completeness of his theology and extent of 
his acquisitions in all science connected more or less intimately 
w ith theological investigation, whoever may have been ‘ bom to 
bloom unseen,^ no man appeared before the public capable of 
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doing so much as he did, and of doing it as well. It was aomc- 
thing to obtain credit for classical enidition from the most dis- 
tinguished Oxonian Orecians, and for l)ibUcal learning from 
Kogius Professors of ITieology, and yet to be welcomed by the 
ablest scientific men of the age, where few Oxford Grecians or 
llegius Professors are ever seen, into the Fellowshi]) of the Poyal 
Society. Great names may be brought into competition with his 
and pronounced superior in certain dcpartnu'nts. Adam Clarke 
may have been a greater bibliogTapher, Bishop Marsli a more 
]n‘olbund critic on the New Testament, Dr. Lee a more accom- 
])lislk‘d Orientalist, Dr. Copleston a more acute metaphysician, 
Routh more skilled in patristics, Hampden in scholastics, and 
Burton in ecclesiastical history : but in not more than one of these 
departments could Dr. Smith be regarded as deficient among the 
most learned, and in all the rest he was pressing close upon the 
very foremost. 

Of the extent of Dr. Smitirs literary attainments we gladly cite 
the testimony of a scholar so competent i:o give an opinion, and 
so long associated with him in the college at Homorion, as Dr. 
William Smith, the well-known editor of the Classical Dic- 
tionai'ies. On the occasion of presenting a testimonial to the 
former on his retiring from the office which he had honourably 
retained for fifty years, liis colleague said, 

‘ With the exception of the mathematical sciences, and in them he 
is fjir from ignorant, there is no branch of human knowledge cultivated 
in the ])resent day in wliich he Inis not made great progress, and in 
winch he does not hold a high i)Osition among men of science. Bcgin- 
niflg with the Language and literature of Greece and Rome, whieli he 
mastered to an extent which would do credit to persons who had de- 
voted their wliole lives to the subject, he proceeded to study the modern 
languages, botany, chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, prosecuting all 
the while the vai’ious branches of theological science. On a rcccint oc- 
casion 1 was iriyself completely astonished at the extent and acctu’acy of 
his classical knowledge, considering his age. Again, Dr. Smith, unlike 
some who have' earned for themselves a reputation, has never rested 
satisfied with his acquirements. Although feeble in health, he has 
attended with regularity, at a late hour in the evening, the meetings 
of tlie Royal, Microscopical, and other scientific societies, in order that 
he might become acquainted, as soon as possible, with the latest dis- 
coveries in science. On his study-table every new hook, of value w’^as 
to be seen, whether published in this country, on the Continent, or in 
America .’ — Fye Smith Testimmial, pp. 33, 34. 

Of the accuracy of this statement we have not the slightest 
doubt, but we know not any other man of whom so much could 
be said of the extent of his theological, literary, and scientific 
acquirements. 
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In forming* an estimate of Dr. Smithes scholarsliipj and 
especially the scholarship of his earlier years, the deficiency of a 
regular education shoiikl be taken into consideration. We do not 
mean to intimate that any abat-ement needs to be made on that 
account ; but we do mean that, under the circumstances of his 
childhood and youth, his early athiinmcnts wore very extra- 
ordinary, if not absolutely unparalleled. A youth who had never 
been to any place worthy the name of a grammar-school, who 
received his initiation into the in3\steries ot* Jjatin syntax from a 
worthy dissenting minister, who rendered that service ^ tvs a small 
^ compensation for having* a regular peep at the few ]>(Tiodio'ds of 
' that day’ lying on his father’s counter ; who, having no guide, 
spent his time from his twell’th to his sixteenth yair in miscel- 
laneous and desultoiy reading, and from his sixteenth to his 
twenty-second in the multifarious business of a bookseller’s shop, 
after studying ibur years in a dissenting college, whose literary 
advantages at that time were very inadequate for the higlnst 
training of young men, ^ame forth a more aecurato and linished 
scholar than, with few exceptions, cmi be ibund among the niGst 
reading men of our national universities, although they have lieen 
pre])arod by the discipline of the best grammar-schools in the 
country, for the competition, the honours, and the rewards, of a 
distinguished course <»f collegiate studies. 

It should he further observc*cl, that this accomplished classic 
devoted no disproportionate share of his time to classical learning. 
Under so able an instmetor as Dr. Edward W’^illiams, he pro- 
secuted his theoh)gical studies with uncommon energy and ardour. 
In a letter respecting his qualificjations for the vacant ebair^in 
Homerton College, his tutor, after having mentioned his attain- 
ments in Latin, (rreek, Hebrew, Mathematics, and Natural 
Philosojdiy, added, Mils a(*quaintance with moral science, logic, 

* ethics, pncumatology, physiology, analomy, and chemistry, is l)y 
*^110 means incon.siderablc. He has some acquaintance) with 
^ botain^, materia medica-, and the theory of physic, ^ w^hich things I 
' mention for the sake of giving 3^011 an idea of his active turn of 
‘ mind, and the comparative ease wnth w'hicli he acquires know- 

* ledge.’ 

I’he proofs of his scholarship are undeniable. Although his 
companions could not tell how he became so well versed in classical 
learning in so short a time, he delivered a Latin oration at every 
successive anniversary of the college, after his first year, until the 
completion of hLs a(*,ademical course. These orations are preserved. 
They are written in a pure, vigorous, and elegant style. It is not 
too much to say, that they would do no discredit to any professor 
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of Camhridge or Oxford. Of all tests of classical scholarsliiy), 
Latin composition is the most fair and conclusive. Considered as 
the 2)roduct;ioiLs of a young- num_, indehted for success almost 
exclusively to his oavu exertions, and destitute of that early 
training, without wdiich it has been often said that good Latinity 
cannot bo produced, these anniversary oratiotis of young* Smith 
arc among- the extraordinary j.ic('oin])lishments of modei-ji litera- 
ture. 

Mr. ModAvay lias given a few extracts : had more been ])ro- 
dueed, tiny would justify all we have said uj>on tlu' prolieieiuy of 
thch’ antlior. 'J’hoy seem to have b(!en tbrnied upon the model of 
Lowtlds academical Pnolcctions on tlie })oetry of the Jli-la ews, and 
contain ])aragTaphs which in Iciwid ehupcnce are not nnlike those 
cclebrafcd com (x)sit ions. The ympils of Dr. Smith know with 
what fax-ility lie coin])Osed Latin in his later years, and some ol‘ 
them may remomher the manner in Avhich he occJUgionally ex- 
pressed s(une sudden emotion in vigorous Latin, into which he 
was AAont to put more jjassionate exjn-ession than he commonly 
#(‘d in English. In the oration delivered in tlie second year of 
his academical studios, thei’e occur piissages which may j-ernind 
them of similar exclamations which in later years, arising out of 
the incidents or news of t he dsiy, must have heeii extemporaneous. 
The subject of that, early oration is, * The advantages of learning 
* and philosopliy Ibr the host discharge of the duties of the holy 
^ ministry.’ Enumerating the various studies in winch the minis- 
terial student should he trained, tlie author notices chemistry, 
oJways Avith him a favourite science. A short time previously, 
amidst the atrocities ot* the French revolution, liad occurred the 
infamous execution of Lavoisier. He thus gave expression to his 
excited Iceling — 

‘ Fixcm-sus^hic veniam coiicedite, auditorcs, ut incnioriju st*raper co- 
lendu? illustris chenii® instauratie auctoris LaAmiserii debitum vencra- 
tionis et rnceatus honorem trihuainns. Incjytus ilJe, ])ost vitam ct oj)es 
regales senentiio augoii<he lumiauoqiie generi b(aiefaciendo insunqitas 
sajvitio Kobesperii iininanis tyranni, virili liorento setate, letho ci-uciito 
cecidit !’ 

Two years later he delivered his last oration, and bade farewell 
to his college in thi.s appropriate and heautihil language : — 

‘Faxit Pater luminum ut omnos his moBniis academicis enutriti, 
radiis suae veitatis illuminati, charitate implcti divinA,, Spiritu sanctis- 
simo inibuti, hinc auspiciis caelcstihus exeant, longe lateque animo 
fidedi ot indefesso imperii Jesu fines protendant, et sceptro illius cle- 
meutissimo permulta corda hominum adigant ! Sic munificentiai 
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vt'stras fiuitores bencfiei, sic laborilnis et fidclitati vestris, preccptorfts 
summc cari cfc colendi, sicvotis omnium bonorum, exHecpiutiun erit.’* 

But how^ amidst his liiiinerous engagements and multifarious 
studies, did the young student, in so short a time, acquire a 
}v)\ver, unattainable by many wlio have devoted years to the 
la])oiiJ', i>f composing I^atin with correctness and facility and 
mahing it as readily as Bnglish the appro])riate expressicm of 
liis thoughts? llis com]>aiiions in study (?ould not tell; nor, 
indeed, could the}' toll how or when he made any of his attain- 
ments which to them ap])eared so extraordinary, as belonging to 
him, who had not at that time obtained the character of a hard 
reader. Cm? of his associates at Kotherham writes, and his 
account is confirmed by another, 

‘Tliere was one thing in Mr. Smith wliieh corn])letely })uzzled all the 
students, if nlrt the tutors also; uainely. Ids time, manner, and course <»f 
study. 1 do not think he liad any class-mates except in divinity ; l‘or 
all looked up to him, not as a cki.<.s-mate so much as an oracle. 'J'hey 
all saw. and ])rohably envied, his treasures of knowledge newly aequireA 
flowing ill from some (piarter, hut could not imagine where he luid 
them. It was observed that he never ajqieared a hard lagging stiubmt, 
nor a jdoddiiig reader, jioriug his eyes out over books. One might 
almost think him an exception from the comi^ion apliorism — ySk’wc lahoro 
])ii dant nil moriaUhta, He burnt no mid-night lamj>. He j)aid oo- 
easiouul visits to his numerous Iriends, and took his regular turn to 
supply distant congregations, and probably was in no excessive liuiTy 
liome to the muses ; yet bis min<l was always at work, always accumu- 
lating, 1 believe the whole se(!ret was lus most uneoininon quicknejss 
of ])eree])tiou and judgment, wliich enabled him to see through systems 
of every kind at a glance, or with conqjarativcly little a]>plication, 
though, doulitless, he must have had his toilsome moments as well 
as inferior minds.’ 

The representation, wliich is liere given of Pye 'Smith as a 
student, is not iriapprojiriate to liim as he was throughout the 
subsequent years of his life. Undoubtedly he w'ofked hard, for 
his mind was ever active; but he could ahvays find time for 
public duties, for social engagements, for the claims of religious 
so(*ieties, and of kindly intercourse wdth his ministerial hrettiren. 
He was never a recluse student, never lost to the world in the 

• In the hiography, this Latin is incorrectly pointed. We hope, for the sake of 
tlie biogra})her, t»r the printer, that the shade of Dr. Smith is less painfully affected 
or more easily propituited in such mattera than was the living man, or possibly — 

* Gemitus laotvmabUis imo 

Auditor tuninlo, et vox reddita lertur ad aures ; 

Quid miseruin, iEnea, lacems? jam parce sepuUo; 

Parce pias scelerare manus.’ 
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abstraction of his books. Had it not been for the depress in^y 
influence of Jus great calamtg, and subsequently his inability to 
enjoy intercourse with others throug-h his loss of hearing, we 
believe his impulsive mind would have (;ompelled him to have 
taken an active part in all the i^eat <piestioiis of the stirring 
times in which he lived. Even in the most laborious part of his 
life, when he was preparing TJte Scripture Tedlmomj to ihe MessiaJf, 
he would attend public meetings, religious, benevolent, or 
political ; he would go to every ordination scrv'ice, chapel-oj)ening, 
or religious anniversary in liis neighbourhood; he would regularry 
attepd the monthly morning lectures of the London ministers, 
and monthly evening meetings of the Congi*egational Board. 
The daily news|)aper he would read every afternoon, and as it 
belong<‘d to the college, the more impatient politicians among the 
students often expressed their suspicions that he read througli not 
only the parliamentary speech(‘s, but even the columns of adver- 
tisemeut. AVith uiuleviating regularity, and the utm(*st care, he 
answered all letters, of which many were on subjects of not 
the sliglitest interest or concern to him. For one unknown cor- 
respondent he would translate a Hebrew ))salm ; for another, make 
out. a long list of Ijooks, and many sucli things he did. He excused 
himsell* from no duty or attention to others on the plea, of the 
pressure of his studies. Inttjrnipted at all hours, he never betrayed 
any signs of irritation oi* annoyance ; a stranger w^as sure of his 
court(‘sy', and if he had a good cause, of generous assistance. Ifyi 
morning occurred, as on the monthly meeting of the visiting com- 
mittee, when the usual lecture was omitted, he would devote the 
spare time to private conversation with the students on personal 
religion. He must have used time well, who could comfortably 
abstract from his studies as much' of it, as to many a plodding 
studi'iit would seem, if spared from study, the utter destruction 
of all his labours. One thing must be observed: Dr. Smith si)eut 
no time on u.seless labour, as copying his o^vn letters, keeping 
minutes of hifi own doings, or forming plans which were never 
likely to lie aecomjilished. As to the severity of his studies, wo 
believe the public formed its judgment by the extent rather than 
the facility of his acquisitions. Tlie hours prescribed by himself 
were not unreasonably long, and they were subject to continual 
interruption ; but his mind did much in a little time because it 
was ever fresh and active, and its freshness and activity were 
sustained by frequent change of employment. 

Of the accuracy of his scholarship it is needless to say anything 
to those who were favoured with liis acquaintance. When was 
he knowm to fall into the slightest inaecnracy? Ever con'ecting 
others, when did he expose himself to the slightest correction ? 
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TIis extreme accuracy in dates and names, and minute })oints of 
criticism, may be often observed in private letters which he must 
liave Avrittcn when he had no books of reference to assist his 
ttmacious memory. It appears not only in Ins classical allusions, 
but in his references to history, modern as well as ancient, civil as 
well as ecclesiastical, in his manuscripts on chemistry, geolo^^^y, 
natural history, and mental y»hilo.soj)hy, and in his frequent and 
appi’opriate citations of continental autliors, Freucli, Italian, and 
(xcrman. It is remarkable that althoiig-h he spoke French and 
German W’ith ease and correctness, it does not appear that he 
obtained any assistance from masters, nor had he spent more than 
a few weeks on the continent. His accnracy irt the pronuncia- 
tion ol‘ forciG^n. languajtyes is the more surprisin^^, as his ear, even 
before bis deafness had become inconvenient, was very delcctive 
in (Hstini^uishing either rhetorical or musical modulations of sound. 

Few writers escaped the criticism of Dr. Smith. The ablest 
scientific men, even in the use of terms peculiar to their own 
science, were often surprised by his correction of their inaccura- 
cies. The following kdter, addressed to one of the most accom- 
plished geologists of the age, and generously placed at the 
disposal of the biographer, w^ill remind his students of the kind of 
criticism with which they have been familiar, and may suggest 
to some others the recollections of h^ttei** which they miglit have 
produced, if they had the candid disposition of Mr. Lyall : — 

To Charles Ltall, Juk., Esq., F.B.S., &c. 

'Homerton, April 8rd, 1837- 

‘ Sir, — I assure myself that your candid disposition will dmn un- 
ncee.ssary any apology for giving you this trouble,. 

Thinking it more than prohahle than a fifth edition of your Princi- 
pl(i8 of Geology will soon he called for, T submit to you the question, 
whether it would not be desirable to alter the terms JEocene^ Miocene^ 
and Pliocene, into Poccen^, Mioceene, Plioccene? My reasons for wish- 
ing that you may approve of this change are these : — i; The putting of 
a mere e, though pronounced long, to represent the diphthong at, leaves 
the mind of a reader, supposing him to be ignorant of tlie intention of 
the terms, uncertain whether the compounds are formed with Kairos, 
or KDivog.—n. Though writers of the seventeenth century very gene- 
rally expressed at and ot, a? and ce, in proper names and other w ords 
used in English, by the simple long e, the prsictice has, for I think 
nearly a eentur}^ been abandoned by the best writers, t?xcopting in a 
very few words which had got into such extensive use that a reforma- 

(B 

tion could not reach them. I can recollect of this kind, only economy, 
^ JE m m 

Pyypi, Mthiopia, penult, celibacy, I doubt whether eolian has not 
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given way to aolim. Pew persons now write Cesar, JEtolia, Phenicia, 
nnaaenosis, epicene, encenia, cesarean, egis, Eneas, Eneus; but 1 humbly 
think that those authors who rank as good authorities make a point 
of distinguishing at and ot in all English derivatives, as Cajsar, 
Ciesarea (in which the penultimate diphthong is tt, which is legiti- 
mately Latinized by e in some cases, and by i in others, but ccesarean^ 
or better ccesarimi, has the penult a short vowel being from 
mere Latin adjectives), e])iciene, anacaenosis, eiicjcnia, a^igis, ,Eneas, 
Gincus, etc. 

‘ T taki> this liberty from a belief that the Principles are* and will re- 
main a standard work on the science ; and that, therefore, every reason- 
able objcidion, however of minor importance, ought to be precluded. 

. . .* 1 apprehend, also, that it is now more, than ever inciimbeut upon 
our leaders in science to watch over the use of technical terms, for there 
is always a dang(‘r‘’of imj^roprietics which no clicnmstances can justify : 
. . . . the use of Pliocene, etc., is tjot as i m ckopriety, 1 object to it 
only as a less clij.phlo mode than the other. But for such instances 
as Plaf/iosfoma spinosa, ibr spinosmiK T7'ioniv ^ov Trionyjp, Lyninea for 
Eimmea (Xipvala), and similar oversights, one can make no defence. 
1 have sorrjewliere seen idio-repulsive. Hybrid compounds ought not 
to he allowed, any farther thmi, as a small number have, 1 fear, got 
cstahlislu.^! in onr language : for instance, termim>logy. 

‘ Termalology would be the ])ropcr form, (taking rifyga in the sense 
of terminus, wliich it would not, indeed, very well hear,) if we were 
ol.)liged to multiply such words, or rather 1 would take Onomatology, 
1 wish that our good wTiters would incline, with wisdom and moderation, 
rather to imitate tlie (xei'mans, and adhere, as far as elegance will per- 
mit, to compounds from our own Anglo-Saxon. 

‘ Intreating your kind indulgeiice ibr taking this liberty, I have the 
lionour to be, Sir, 

‘ Yoxir faithful and obedient servant, etc., etc.’ 

An estimate of the extent and accnrjicy of Dr. Smithes 
classical learning may be formed irom the notice which some of 
his reviews obtained from the distinguished scholars whose works 
were the subjects of his able and pandid criticism. A review of 
Butleris edition of JEsckylus, written for the Eclectic, must have 
been no ordinary production, especially as appearing in a dissent- 
ing periodical, to have excited the interest ol* the learned editor, 
at that time, on the death of Parr and Biumey, commonly 
regarded as second to no Grecian of the country. Of this article, 
Mr. Medway observes — 

‘ The learning which the E-eviewer brought to his task, the gi*eat 
animation which he showed in the numerous critical questions discussed 
by Dr. Butler, his clear and hearty appreciation of the merits of the 
work, with his modest reference to what he deem^ defects, could not 
fail to engage the attention of the person who, oftll others, would he 
most ahve to such an article. As soon, therefore, as the learned editor 
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of the u^sclnjJus had a«scertained who wrote the review, he addressed 
the following letter to the ‘Rev. Dr. Smith.* ’ 

, * Shrewsbury. May 24, 1810. 

‘ Re v. Sir, — From the pamphlet which accompanies this note, you 
will learn my sentiments respecting the J^^clectic Review oi* the first 
volume of m}^ ^schylus. Mr. Lunii has just gratified me hy giving 
mo an opportunity of conveying them to you ; and as 1 iind(‘rstand 
from him that your time is much occupied, J shall no longer trespass 
on it tluui while I suhscrihe myself, with much respect, 

• ‘ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

‘ S. Butler.’ 

An able review in the same periodical, of Dr. Middleton’s 
Avork, On the Doctrine of the (rreek Arltc/e, brought the following 
letter from tlie author — 

‘ Dr. iVIiddlcton hogs leaves to present his compliments to the ‘Eclectic 
reviewer of the Doctrine of the Gi*eeh Artiele, and to exjiress a dcc}> 
sense of obligation to the v'ery learuetl, though unknown critic, to thank 
him, Avhose duty rccpiires him to act with strict impartiality ; for a 
favourable decision — however grateful it may be to the object of that 
decision — is injurious to him •who has given it ; yet, in the pre.sent case, 
there are circumstances wdiicli admit and demand acknowledgment. 
J.)r. M. has to acknowhidge something more valualde than vague and 
general commendation, he has to rejoice that his work has fallen into the 
liaiids of a real scholar, of one wdio is more thau competent to corroborate 
its principles, if true, and to cxpo.se theii* AvSikiie.s's, if false ; Ik* has 
thank the reviewer for his patience in develo})ing a theory, wdiicli, per- 
liaps, i.s not immediately a|)preheiided ; and for the pains Avliicli ho lias 
taken to elucidate it to others who possess not the same pcrse\'oraiice. 
And from the extended examination of his essay in the respectable journal 
in w hich it has first appeared, ho ventures to hope that he shall obtain 
more than superficial notice from other critic.s, w hose prejudici‘S may bo 
ho.stile to the truths which Dr. M. has endeavoured to support. 

* Tansor, Northamptonshire, 

* 10 August, 1808.’ 

On this subject it is duetto the memory of arlother distin- 
guished scholar, to notice a mistake into Avhich Mr. Medway has 
fallen, in supposing that Dr. Smith AAas the AAoiter of an article 
on the J'lndicatiou of the L'derary Character of the late Rrofennor 
Pormn, hy Onto Cantahrigiemlsj since known to have been Dr. 
Tiirton, at that time Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and now^ the venerable Bishop of Ely. That 
very able review was wTitten by the Rev. James Robertson, of 
Stretton, second among the dissenters in classical and critical 
learning only to Dr. Smith. The Regius Professor, judging 
from the learnin^pparent in tlie article that the writer could 
have been no offir than Dr. Smith, sent the acknowledgment 
which Mr. Medway has inserted in his biography. But Dr. 
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Smiili was not the man to approxn-iate undeserved compliments. 
He immediately took care to ascertain the writer, to whom, not 
privately, but through the Regius Professor, the acknowledgment 
was sx)eedily transferred. This statement we make trom x^ersonal 
recollection, and we believe it has been confirmed by the Bishop 
of Ely liimself. 

To Avhat has been said it may seem strange to add that we do 
not consider the bias of Hr. Smithes mind to have been«eminently 
idiilologieal. But strange as it may seem, be was not in love with 
the study of words. He never could have been a lexie(>grax)her; 
and li9 was a critic, not from choice but from necessity. A student 
of words he was, because the im])ul.se of his nature comx)elled him 
to be accurate in everytlniig; but his true symx)athies were with 
the noivld of theology and science. He clieerfiilly endured the 
drudgery oi‘ w(jrds because it woidd hcli) him to an ulterior object. 
^J\> l)e a x>rof()imd theologian, be must become an exact, judicious 
critic. The t rutli of God he would know, and to know it well he 
must examine the divine records in eyery x>ossible light, critical and 
liistoi’i(*.'il. His heart was set ux)on that object, and so the seitmees of 
criticism and hermeneutics were indisj)ensable to him as the neces- 
sary iusiruments for doing his prox)er work. An irresistible love 
of truth, and an insatiate desire for information, compelled him 
to prosecute his researches in every direction. In whatever 
seioueo discoveries were made most rax)idly, on that, for the time, 
he concentrated his energies. In the earlier part of his life, 
when chemistry was ax)plying her new and x)owerful instruments 
io cjxtort the secrets of nature, and expose the elements of 
material things concealed from the creation, he was intent upon 
the chemical laws, the composition, and the analysis of all siih- 
stances. AVhcii the great discoveries of Priestley, Cavendish, 
and the great French cliemists, had been brought into order by 
the beautifid classification and ax)X)rox)riate nomenclature of La- 
voisier; when the brilliant experiments of Sii- Humphry Davy 
were producing ' wonderful results in the decomposition of 
substances, x^reviously deemed simple or irresoluble; when the 
atomic theory was under discussion, and continually gaining 
adherents, until the newly discovered laws of comhinatioii seemed 
to imj)ress a new character u])on the universe — Hr. Smith intently 
observed every stej) of the progress, read every valuable book 
upon the subject, and seemed to his students as if the magic of 
chemistry was mastering him, and would soon draw npon itself 
all his fascinated powers. HI 

No sooner did geology give signs of being able to speak from 
her subterranean abode, and say something new about the history 
of this old worldj than Hr. Smith was among the foremost of the 
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geologists, illient upon the interpretation of these mysterious, 
and, ut first, incoherent sounds. At times the sounds seemed 
unscripturul, hut his faith never fjiiled ; at other times it seemed in 
eonlirniation of Scripture, and he was tilled with delight. There 
were sepulchres older than what he had accounted the lera of 
death, and he must solve the mystery. Mineralogy, to which 
from his youth he hud given eonsidt.Tuble attention, became to 
him histoj^y more ancient than that ot* Mo.ses, and poetry more 
fascinating than that of Homer. His minerals became lioohs of 
wonderful tales ; his fossils, before riddles of nature, the ])ictures 
of things in ancient worlds. The eaith v as a land of monuments, 
and the rock which before seemed nothing more than the solid 
masonry of the ionndation on which men might linild their 
dwelling-s, ])ecamc the enduring chronicle of the million.s of 
years in which extinct races had risen, flourished, and decayed. 
From that time lie suffered no tliseov’cry of the gijologiste 
to escape his attimtion ; and every valuahh*. hook u]>on the 
subject in English, (ierman, or French, contributed its supplies 
to mitigate his insatiate craving after further informativ»u. 

Dr. Smith had another reason for devoting a large ]>roporlion 
ot his time to geological studies. The new science had sonu'thing 
to say about Holy Scripture. It thrj^atened, as many understood 
its first ambiguous words, to contradict Ibc book et Genesis, 
Wliatever affected thcology^ was of supreme imjjoi'tance in Ibe 
estimation of the Iloraerton professor. Having full confideiioe 
in the truth of God’s word, he was sure that nalure and 
revelation, however they appeared to superficial observers, could 
not be ready at variance. In tliut eonlidence he patiently 
listened to every word the new science had to say about the 
creation of the world. To him bolong*s the honour, in the 
opinion of the most eminent geologists, of having relic\'ed their 
science of every appearance of hostility to Scripture. Of his 
book on this subject Dr. Mantcll said, ' It is, indeed, fhe dove 
sent out from the ark of modern geology, and it has returned 
W'ith the olive branch in its mouth/ 

The raaimcr in which the lectures on ^ the Mdalion hetween 
the Jloli) Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science/ w'ere 
received by the ablest scientific men of the age, must have been 
most gratifyingj to the devout mind of their author. He had 
laboured in the c^usc of scriptural truth amidst some fear of 
being misunderstood, and some danger of evoking that spirit of 
narrow prejud^ by which in his early days he had been sorely 
troubled. Ho* ell knew what it was to alienate' friends, and to 
provoke hostility, by the free investigation of sacred subjects. 
But, however Dr. Smith might have been troubled by such 
apprehensions, he was far more solicitous lest he should injure 
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a cause so dear to him in the estimation of scientific meii^ whom 
he anxiously desired to conciliate. G.^ie most flattering testimonies 
of his success were immediately ibrwai'ded hy geologists no less 
eminent than Conyheare, Phillii)s_, Mantell, BoAYman ; and the 
Professors Hitchcoch and Silliman of Amerhian Universities. 
Soon after the publication of these lecf.ures, and undoubtedly on 
account of their valuCj their author was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and in tlic list of those who recommended him 
arc the names of Charles Lyall, William Butrkland, iind A. 
Sedgwick. 

ISjotMuthstanding his zealous lal>onrs in the fascinating studies 
of cliemislry and geology, Dr. Smith carefully observed the 
progress of other sciences to which he had in his earlier 
y(‘ars given so much attention. His lectures on physiology, 
logic, mental and moral j)hilosophy, which he allowed the 
studerits to transcribe from his fully and fairly m’itten origi nal, 
show how cartdully he registered every valuable addition 
to these important brandies of education. But by many ol‘ his 
students, however they admired his philosophical lectures, his 
pri‘le(*ti(.)ns on ecclesifistical history wt‘re esteemed the most 
valuable in his whole course. In what state these lectures may 
be found, we are unable to conjecture. We only know that, at 
least in the ])a,rt of the course in which the biographer as well as 
the* \vriter of this article attended, they were read too rapidly to 
be taken down with any apjiroach to accllrac5^ Nor at that time 
were they left, like the other lectures, to he transcribed by the 
students. Nor did any one class hear more tlian the history of 
tvw) or three eenturies, the professor in our time having lectured 
about twelve years, and having only come down to the 
commencement of the Reformation. 

But let us view Dr. Smith as a theologian. His opinions 
on all the great theological controversies of the day are very 
easily ascertained. A moderate hut very decided Calvinist, a firm, 
some would calj him an extreme Nonconformist, he clearly taught 
the evangelical doctrines as they are generally understood by Con- 
gregational Dissenters. Such a man could not have been expected 
to think exactly like his ])rethrcn ; jilthough few men could be re- 
garded, upon the whole, as more fairly representing the prevalent 
ojiinions of his own denomination. His labours in the Unitarian 
controversy are too well known to rcipure any further notice in this 
sketch of his character, and the good service he rendered to the 
cause of Protestant Nonconformity is very fairly appreciated in 
the memoirs before us. In some other controfjersies his opinions 
were no# so well known beyond the circle of his pupils and 
intimate fnends. 

o 2 
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Dr. Snlit]l^‘=! theology, as it must be in every mind of liis east, 
was to a considerable extent influenced by liis philosophy. Few 
men were more careful than lie in distingiiisliing the provinces of 
criti(*ism and philosoxdiy in the several dej)artments of theology. 
In his controversy on the person of Christ, the appeal was of 
necessity made to the testimony of Holy Scripture, and the 
argument was chiefly philological. But to meta])hysical reason- 
ing in its relation to theology, whenever there ivas op])ort unity 
ff)r its introduction, he was sufficiently, and some of his pupils 
thought, more than suIRcicntly, addicted. In logical argiiinenta- 
tion he had strong ('onhdence, j)artly from his own mental con- 
stitution, and i)artly, it may have been, from the early inilmmc'e 
and example of his venerated tutor, Dr. Edward Williams. He 
woidd proceed a long ivay without hesitation, ifhe saw distinctly 
his land-marks in the shape of axioms and j)r(>positions, scholia, 
and corollaries. He had no faith in first a])pearanees. An 
innate or immediate perception oi* religions ti’iith, tlu* modern 
substitute for good reasoning, was no artiidc of his creed. A 
natural and instinctive feeling in favour of Divine truth uas, 
in his view, a phantom that lu'eonK's invisilde in greaier liglit. 
IJc would prove all things, and hold fast that which was good. 
If he could detect no unsoundness in liis premises, no flaw in Ids 
reasoning, he would suspend upon tliern a- liuge weight ol’ con- 
clusion. His reasoning faculty, he beli(iv(^(f, was given to enable 
him to appreciate evidence, and therefore it was his duty i*on- 
tidently to accept its deductions. AVithout a proper confidence 
in it, man woidd be like a cbild, trusting to first im])ressi()ns, or 
leaning upon authority. His reason, he. froidy admitted, wis 
fallihh^, hut what right had he to attribute infallihility to his 
feelings or first impressions? To distrust liis reason, aciing in 
its own sphere, was to repudiate an instrument intended I'or us(^ 
and improved hy exercise, because, like every r)ther faculty of 
man, it partook of the imperfection of liis fallible nafure. 

It has been supposed by some that Dr. Smith was hositatiiig 
and not very decided in his religious opinions, su]>p<:)sition 
could have been more untrue. Until he had cautiously ascer- 
tained on wdiich side the evidence iircponderated, he did hesitate 
lest he should permit some prejudice to bias bis decision. But 
when lie had thus obtained satisfaction, lie held his conclusions 
with great tenacity, and fearlessly admitted all their legitimate 
consequences. AA^e have known few theologians who were less 
disturbed by difficulties, after fairly reaching a logical conclusion. 

His confidence in metaphysical reasoning appeared in every . 
part of his system of theology. The second proposititn of his 
yllabus was — ^ To prove that moral evidence is capable of afford- 
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' the most complete and satisfactory certainty to a reasonable 
^ mind/ Many of his students know how rigorously he required a 
full examination of tins ])roposition, and how carefully he repre- 
sented it as the basis of his whole system. Any one who hastily 
j)assed over this pro])osition, would be sure to receive such a reinon- 
stranee as lie w'ould not easily forget, provided tliat he was a student 
with wdioni the doctor thought it worth liis wliilt; to remonstrate. 
The a prurn argumenteveryAvhere appears, and holds a place of much 
more iinjiortauce than we should be disposed to assign to it. On the 
evidences of Christianity, his first pro] losition is, ‘Probable groimds, 
a to expect a divine revelation/ On the a argument 
of ^Vnsehn, Des Cartes, and Lownian, in favour of the Being of 
God he required die (iareiul investigation of' tlie students. The 
me(a])]iysical reasoning ol* Clarke, on ‘ the Existence of God 
pi’oved from tlic position of sufficient causes,^ was received hy 
him with great confidence, liis lectures on the Attributes of 
God, w'ere es])eeia1ly remarkable for tlie metaphysical character of 
their icasouing. iiie wiiole syllabus of the Attributes is founded 
UjMUi the a priori argiimeiiton the properties which a self-existent 
Ihn’ng must necessarily ])ossess. With tin? testimonies of Scripture, 
as with buttresses, he strengtliens his system, hut the foundation 
is laid in a deep corua-ete of rnetajiliysics. Beginning with the 
divine sim].)licity, as the essential attribute of self-existence, he 
proceeds thnuigli the series of prcqierties attributed to God, until 
he arrives at the scholium, which amounts to an a priori argu- 
ment in favour of tlic doctrine of the Trinity, ‘ that there arincH a 
(fnouHl of raiionol presiniiption lit favour of a Plnraliiif of SuhunU 
dices ia the One Dicine Essence.^ Many of his students, who 
acknowledged with gratitude the aid derived from his Scriptural 
Test into ill/ to the doctrine of the Trinity, could never perceive the 
value of his reasoning on this ‘ ground of rational presum 2 :)tion.' 

l)r. Srnitli* Avas a very firm and decided Calvinist, but his 
reasons appear to have been founded on the doctrine of moral and 
philosophical necessity, rather than on a comparison of scriptural 
texts. The doctrine of necessity, as demonstrated by President 
Edwards, he held very tenaciously. His students remember, not 
only how firmly he* adhered to the philosophy of Locke, but how 
much of their time w^as employed in the reading of Hartley, 
whose book On Man occupied a disproportionate share of the 
space assigned to mental philosophy. The freedom of the will he 
i*epudiated as absurd and irrational, rather than as unscriptural. 
The usual arguments in its favour would lead, he was accustomed 
to contend, to the subversion of all belief in any virtue or good- 
ness attributed to a necessarily existing Being. So he had a 
scholium in his syllabus of the Attributes, on ‘ tJie oj/posWion of 
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the Pelagian and Am'mhin doctrine to one class of the Divine Fer^ 
fectioii,s\' 

of* Dr. SmitFs metapliysical tendencies, we ap])roa(:li 
a sohjecl of* some difliculty. We refer to tlie painful and liarass- 
int^ ddiihts which he sud'ered in relation to the separate state of 
the soul in conscious ex.istenee, between death and the I't^sur- 
rection of the body. How much distress he brouj^ht upon him- 
self, and how much anxiety upon the su])porters of the colloi*t‘, is 
Imown only to the f‘ew surviving friciuLs who wxtc then inti- 
mately associated witli him. It was in itself* the severest nunilal 
conflict he ever ex})eri(uie(‘(l, and in its results threatened to be 
the most disastrous. In a letter to his intimate friend, Mr. Alers 
Hanivcy, he says, ^1 have had some similar seasons of distress on 
^ gwiii points of Christian doctrine, but never so lonf^’-continued 
‘ nor so equally balanced as in the ^wesent instance.’ His (ioii- 
duet at that time shows not only tlui candour and inteo-rity of 
his dis])osition, but the awful doubt and perplexity in which lie 
was involved. In the course of his re^i>*ular Sabliath. morning’ 
exposition, he came to tlie lif'th chapter of the Second J^pistle 
to the Corintfiians, which thus commences , — ‘ For we know 
^ that if t)ur earthly house of this tal>eruadc were dissolved, ^ve 
^ have a Imildinj^ of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
' in the heavens. For in this we ^roan, eftrneslly desiring* to he 
' cloth(;d U])on with our house wdiich is from heaven : if* so be that 
^ Ixnno* clothed we shall not be found nak(‘d. For \vc, that are in 
* this tabernacle do ^roan,bcIn^* burdened: not i*or that we would 
^ be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be sw^ijil- 
^ lowed uj) ol' life.’ To omit this ]»ara< 2 ^ra])h from his Sabbath 
expositiem was an evasion which his honouraldc mind woidd not 
allow him to practise. Tt should be observed that, whatever were 
the didiculties with which he was embarrassed, these versi’s are 
favourable to the popular belief. In any arrangoriient of texts 
distributed into two (xdumns, one for, and the otln’r agfainst, the 
received doctrine, this text would o<xmpy a chiM* pla(?e in the 
former eoliimii. Hiwl In? hdt that there was a considerable pre- 
ponderance of evidence in favour of his ear^ faitli, his pro})er 
course would have been to have stated the argpiment supplied ])y 
the figurative language of this passage in favour of the separate 
state ; and the utmost whi(jh even his scrupulous candour could 
have refjuired, was to havi? said that there were some difficulties 
which he could not iXM-oncile with the natural interpretation of 
tfiese verses. Jfnt evidently his doubts were too serious to allow 
him to adopt the more obvious interpretation of the text. He 
knew liow to deal with objections when he was satisfied of the 
truth; but here he could not ascertain the truth, and therefore 
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he would not preach upon the subject. Under the circumstances 
he saw l)ut one course; and thou<[^li he knew it might endanger 
his iiitiucnce^ his usefulness, and his y)ositi()ii as a pastor and 
tutor, he candidly stated in the juilpit the exiremc didiculty with 
wlii('h he was embarrassed. 

We think that vv^e can here trace the influence of liis mode of 
reasoning, based u})on the philosophical system on which he rested 
with unhesitating coiitidonee. Anything like intuitiv^e ])ereep- 
tion, or coiisciousiK^ss of* s})intual existence in nuin, hi^ regarded 
witli sus])icion and distrust. He would liumldy ]>ow to Scripture 
testiipony, hut not to human intuitions. He found mental 
phenomena intimately (‘onnected with cor|)oreal organization, and 
in his ignorance ol* the nature of their connexion he felt it 
repngnant to liis* ])lulosophy to assume a cause of the former hh 
distinct from tlui latter. He had a strong imjnession tliat there 
eonhl he no other pure s]>irit than that which existed in the per- 
fect sim[)lieity of thcj (iodlH»ad. Everything finite seemed to him 
related to space, and therefore in some degree unspiritual. So 
zealous a Lockc'ist-, so stcuii a neeessitariau, he must have felt liis 
philosophical teiulen<*ies t.o he in accordance with the reasoning of 
Ha]*tl(‘y, Pri(*stley, arul others, in favour of materialism. But 
observe the faith of th(‘ Christian. No sooner Ijad he clearly 
aseortaiiuul the testimony of Scriyiture on the jif*e to come, than 
ho sih‘nce<l every objection, subdued every doubt, and came, with- 
out his ])hiloso[)hy, in the docility of a little child, to the feet of 
Jesus. Although wo (‘nnnot adduce positive evidence of these 
Auews, yet, remeinljiTing his mental lialnts, his favourite mode of 
reasoning, aiul his incidental expressions ujion the suliject, wc 
have no doubt of* the accuracy of our coiutlusion. 

For some years afterwards, his reception of the doctrine of 
the separate state was an act of faith, to which his reasoning, 
after many ^ hard strugghi, had been reduced to meek siih- 
oi'dination. liis faith was the purer and stronger for the con- 
flict. Many of his students remember the fervour and anima- 
tion with which he was a<;eust;Omed to speak of the resuiTection 
of the body, the development of the future glorious man from the 
germ, the indestruetihle atom, sown in corruption hut raised in 
incorriiption, sown in weakness hut raised in power, sown a 
natural body hut raised a spiritual body. Here his faith luxu- 
riated ill the sunsliiiie of his philosophy. No glorious combina- 
tion or development of matter was a mystery to him, who saw 
the most beautiful flowers growing from insignificant seeds. 
Had Dr. Smith unhappily adopted low views of the authority of 
Scripture, he would have been heterodox, we doubt not, according 
to the philosophy of Priestley and Belsham, but never according 
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to tlie fancy of Chaiinin^ and Martiiieau : a reasoner, not a 
visionary ; a materialist, relyin<^ upon arj^unient, not a si)iritualist 
trustiiif^* to consciousness. But by the grace of God he was 
neitiior. 

^ On this subject we may observe that in his Sit/Ilahus of Thcologtjy 
irnniediately after the proposition on th() doctrine of liberty and 
necessity, l)r. Smith has a sclioliiim, ^ On the manner in which 
^ Hobbs, Collins, Priestle\', and Bclsham hold the doctrinci of 
^necessity, and the difference l>etween Huur notion and the scri]>- 
‘ tural doctrine.^ To this scholium is appended the following note, 
^It seems to consist — 1. In theh making, or seeming to inake, 
^ the concatenated system of necessity dependent upon some 
^unknown cause, and not in the decretive will of Gotl. 2. In 
^ their denying the intrinsic and inlinite evil dl‘ sin.^ AVe cite 
from our cojy, which is more tlian thirty years old, being veiy 
angry with the unaccountable delay in bringing out the .niithorls 
last emendations. As, however, tlie dc‘ctor, in the next svholiiun, 
denies that ^ philosophical liberty is in any sense fin attribute of 
the Deity,^ the first, part of the dilfercnee seems to lie imaginary, 
as the decretive will of God is the necessary expression of the 
everlasting pro})erties of his immutable nature. On the second 
part we may observe that the author always maintained \Tny 
deep and solemn convictions ol* the inhei'cnt and infinite evil of 
sin. These convictions he earnestly and anxiously endeavoured to- 
produee in the minds of his pu]nls, as if ho f*elt them to be his 
anchor in the perilous course in whii*h he sometimes ventured to 
guide their inquiries. His deep sense of the ^exceeding sinluliiess 
of sin/ combined with his devout admiration of llu* divkie 
attrihiites, entirely divested his lectures on uecessity and universal 
predestination of tliat hardness, which, in the prelections of some 
teachers, has excited very unjust and obstinate in'ejndiee against 
the Calvinistic theology. 

As a theologian, I)r. Smitli was before his age. IMany men 
are now doing what he did thirty or forty years* gone ly, and 
])rohahly are doing it quite as well as he did it at that time. 
They may think that, had they been born under his star, they 
would have been abreast with him in the subjects in which he 
took the lead. It may he so, for we cannot tell what any man 
would have done, had he been born half a century sooner. But 
none of his contemporaries did what so many of his successors 
are doing, and doing very much to their credit. These latter 
have facilities which he had not: they have found a way where he 
had to make one. 

Every theological student is now acquainted with the various 
readings of the New Testament. We rejoice it is so, for without 
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a<3cnra,te criticism there can be no safe thoolo^^y. Nor do we 
mean to say that a knowledge of the principles of textual 
criticism was at that time a very extraordinary aecomplislnnciit. 
Undoubtedly there were ^I’eat critics beibre Dr. Smith; but, 
forty -live years, since what controversialist ainonj^ non -conformists, 
or even in tiie Episcopal diurch, was scrupulously (;areliil nev(U’ to 
cite a text as of authority unless it was unc(uestional)ly genuine ? 
8o acknowledged a (X)rru].)tion as the text of the three heavenly 
witnesses might have been avoided hy the more candid writers of 
th(3 orthodox J)arty, thougli even University ])reachers could com- 
fortaldy^ discourse upon it on Trinity Suinlay, without intimating 
tlie slightest doubt of its gemiiiicness. In all controvTrsies the 
re(‘eived text was commonly cited uitiiout discriminatioii. Our 
Baptist hrethren, lor instiinee, persevered M’itli wonderful zeal in 
adducing tlieir thr<‘e great. t(;xts, a.s if they were the main pillars 
of tlH*ir system — ^ He that believeth and is bayjtized, shall he 
saved ^1Mien they lliat gladly received the word were bai)tized;^ 
‘ and Philip said, il‘ thou believest with all thy heart, tliou 
mayest; and lie answered and said, I believe that Jesus (.'hrist is 
the Son of (lod.^ They did this without considering that the 
first was duul)t(ul, the S(‘eond corrupt ed, and the third a forgery 
or a gloss. So habitually careful \va.s Dr. Smith, that we believe 
a single instance cannot be found, in his numerous (controversial 
WTi tings, of the introduction of a text witli any other authority 
than that wiiieii a critical examination w’ould justify. 

Boys now learn Oerman ; before the close of the last w-ar it 
was a very rare aeeomplishinent of au English scholar. We 
qfiestion whether any English divine before Dr. Smith had 
studied it with a speeilic view" to theological in(|uiry. One or 
tw^o theologians, like Dr. ^Marsli, w^ere w^dl acquainted with 
German thi’ough hujility allbrded hy early intercourse w"itli the 
people of the country. .But Dr. Smith, in the midst of incessant 
labour as a. tutor, a pastor, and an author, finding that continental 
professors of ^theology were generally desisting from writing in 
Latin, resolved to discover what they w'ere doing in their owm 
tongue. What use he made of German critics and theologians, those 
who know" his w^ritings, and esjieciallytlie later editions of his Scrij)~‘ 
ture TeHim(m//,hsiVC no need to be informed. That many now do the 
same thing, is no disparagement to him who led the way ; and if 
some suri)ass him in the wider range of German reading, extend- 
ing over philosophy, history, classical criticism, and general 
literature, it is not surprising, w^hen many begin their German 
studies at school, and complete them in a German university. 

The facts of geology are now universally admitted hy educated 
men. But to do Dr. Smith justice, we must remember the 
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reluct anee of religious men to a.c?knowled^e these facts^ previously 
to tlie doh very ofliis lectures on the subject; and the shyness and 
h(\sitiiti(>n with wliich tlieolog^ians approaclied any attempts to 
re(‘<>jieile the seieiu'C of geoloj^y with the testimony of Scrijdure. 
Tliey wcn’c considered lil)eriilj if not lax, who referred the Mosaic 
])hrase, ^in the hegirming*/ to some y)eriod long ])rior to ihe 
forming of the earth as the habitation of men. Evangelical 
divivi(‘s very generally believed that there was no death of animals 
previous to the fall, and that the deluge pixvailed over lands in 
^vhich the human race had not then s{‘ttled. But facts accumulated; 
old tJieories were exploded. Carnivorous animals were evidently 
made to ])rey upon the d(‘a<l. 'fhe records of geology would admit 
of only one interpretation; and to reconcile that interpretation 
with Scripture was a service of urgent necessity. It required a 
mind <*ompetont to examine and classify the facts of scienc<‘, and 
skilled in the criticism and interpretation of Holy Scri]>ture: a 
man wlio would claim the respectful attention ]>olh ol‘ philosophers 
and divines. M e know not another man wlio at that time eonld 
have (lone the service, or done it to the sutislaction of candid men 
on both sides. Dr. (/halmers, strong in th(‘ conlichvnec ol' the 
Evangelical church, had not. th(‘ (critical learning ne(’*ess!n*v for flic 
serii)<nral investigation. More l(*arned biblical eriti(.‘S had not 
thoroughly mastered the details of ih<‘ ^cienee, nor had they 
obtained the reputation ol‘ being ac<{iiainted with its latest, dis- 
eov(‘ries. Buekland, Sc^dgwiek, and other jn’oiesscMl geologists, 
had iucnrred the suspicion of being too intent upon tb(*ir favourite 
s(;ieuee to do justice to the testimony (.)f the ins|>ired writers. 
Hugh Miller was tlnui eom])a.rativelv unknown. l)r. Smith wite 
the man I'or th<^ .si?rvie^!^and nobly he j>crt‘orme(l it. 

But be took ])o1(l and advanced views, nujre advanced than some 
of Ids ministerial hretlireii wei'e willing to aeknowledg(^ Bre- 
pared, as reading men now ar(\ to eoneede the principles of his 
h^dures, many were startled to Jujar the Professor of Divinity in 
the Homerton Col leg(?, that conservative hall of the. old theology, 
announcre that Mo.ses in his account of the creation described the 
raising above the superincumhoiit w'uter of a. district of Asia, 
intended to he the first residence of the human race; that 
]>reviously many races of animals lived in other parts of the 
earth with the same instincts and habits as they now retain ; 
and tliat tlui deluge did not extend far beyond the habitation of 
men, wlio had not then migrated far from their original settle- 
ment. Had it not been for the high character of the lecturer, 
and the eonfiderKM.* he had conciliated from the x>i^ty as well as 
.science of the age, these statements would have excited a loud 
storm of opposition. Some complained, a few wondered where- 
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unto iliis would lead, hut uo one ventured to reply. From that 
time an honotirahle ])eae(* lias heon ratified between geoloq-ists 
and t]Kio1o<»ians, and I)r. Smith lived to see his services c^ratetully 
acknowledged by the wisest men on both sides. 

Before we liid farewell to this venerated scholar, we should 
like to say a few words on his Christian eliaraeter ; but it is so 
g'dier.'illy known ]>y all wlio f(»el an iniia-est in his meniorv, that 
friendsliii) must not be indnlo^ed in tlie desire to inscribe a super- 
iluoiis, though well dcs(‘rved, eulogy on the una fleeted ])iety wliieh 
ajijieared in his whole Hie, and ptawaded all his works. We must 
he content with saving;* that w(‘ have never known any jierson 
wlio was so inH(‘\il)]y and sternly conseientions, and yet so 
hninhly and meekly devout. His inllexihle eonseientiousnoss 
ini^bt luive appeared hard and uno*ni,ceful, were it not tempered 
l)y th^^ devout emotions oi'hls ferv(‘ntly relij^ions spirit. 

jMr, ]\'I{*dway has made nspectful mention of a colleap^ue with 
whom Dr. Smith was lono- associated in the Old Collco'c. The 
two men were very unlike in many resjiects, and yet, as he 
ol>ser\ es, ‘ tlie comhined inllneiK'.e of their character was exceed- 
in^nly salutary,’ ]h)lh of them men of sn])erior ability, linn 
prin('ii)Ie, ami devout feelini*-, they presented, iu other reRp(H?ts a 
contrast s(» marked that it may serve better than anytliino* else 
to illustrate the character of our lamented friend. Both were 
subject. t.o Ion O' discipline in the school of sorrow ; but the sorrows 
of Mr. Wallbrd (mne out, of his own heart — tlie results of 
an unpropitious tcm])erament wliicJi often involved cverythinjij 
aronml him in ^-loorii ; Dr. Smith’s came upon him from severe 
triids and disn])pointm(’nts, when his g'entle spirit looked for 
solarc and rei)ose. Mr. AValford would fmlPdarkness in simshine; 
Dr. Smith would see sunshine at midnight. Mr. Waltiml w^as 
a man of doubt and fear, who o-atlier(Ml his suspicious thou^'bts 
around hirnsulf; Dr. Smith, cheerful and liopeful, foro-ot himself^ 
and, we ho])e, his sorrows also, in his intense interest in books, 
peoph:*, instituh/ons, news, all sorts o(* t]unp;s in all places. Mr. 
Walhnd was distant to stranc^ers, repulsive, and apparently 
liau'^hty; Dr. Smith was pleasant, courteous, attentive to everybody. 
The former was the intimate friend of a select few, whose friendship 
seemed necessary to his tolerable existence ; while the lattei' 
depended little for liis comfort upon social sympathy. Mr. 
Walford was compelled to correspond with distant friends, and 
at times even to leave his proper duties at home, and seek the 
enjoyment of their society; and when an old friend died, he was 
uneasy until he found a substitute, and ^ve him his whole con- 
fidence : Dr. Smith needed no such arm of fiesh on which he 
might lean, as any kindly disposed man was sufficient for that 
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measure of frieiulsliip which he was ready to g*ive to all p^oocl 
sort of j)eople. !M r. Walford when liviufjc, secured a biog-raplier ; 
J)r. Smith never tliought of the memorials of his life. 

As Av’ith men, so it was with hooks. J)r. Smith knew all 
about books, their several editions, their varied merits; yet no 
books seemed to be his especial favourites. Although he had 
]-ead more books than any man we ever knew, we doubt whether 
he had ever read au}' l>ook tlirough more tlian once. Mr. A\ al- 
ford knew little about editions, and notliing about many books 
of which few reading’ men would like to lx; thought ignorant ; 
but his favourite authors were always near him, his solace in 
trouble, his companions in solitude, which without them his 
troubled s|)irit would soon make intolerable. CK English tlieolo- 
gieal writers, Churchmen, Puritfius, Noneon to rmists, J)r. Smith 
knew almost all, and could eliaracterize their writings with 
wonderful aeeuriicy'5 but he seemed to have made no sidection, 
and, we verily l»elieve, would have found it no weariness to liave 
read them all in chronological order. Mr. Walford spok<‘ with dee]) 
I'eeling of a few whom lie loved ; but he could never ])ring' his 
mind to read the others. Dj*. Smith read to gratify an insatiatf^ 
desire for information, and found pleasure in any Ixudv vvliieh 
told him anything he liad not knowTi before. Mr. Walford nsad 
to gratity liis fastidious taste, or guide hit anxious judgment, or 
soothe his sorrowful heart. Dr. Smith consulted all soils of 
commentators, amaent, modern, English, Latin, German, French, 
Protestant and Pp])ish. Mr. Walford distrusted comirumtaries, 
lest they should afteet his mind with an undue l)ias, and preferred, 
hy the aid of his own thought and learning, to find his way 
iiirough the difticulti® of Scripture. Dr. Smith, as we have 
already intimated, had (juite sufFieient contideuce in a well- 
eonneeted chain of logical reasoning. Mr. Walford Avas always 
suspicious of* prolonged arguinentatiou, and afraid that a fallacy, 
though he could not detect it, might be lurking somevvbero iu 
the concatenation of plausible arguments. Dr. Smith was the 
n‘ader, Mr. Walf’ord the student. Dr. Smith was, undoubtedly, 
the more accomplished scholar; Mr. Walford, probably, the more 
lucid and ju'ofound thinker. Dr. Smith would have been im- 
prisoned in the naiTow space in which Mr. Walford loved to dwell. 
Mr. AValford w^ould have been bewildered in the great sphere 
which Dr. Smith filled so well to the honour of Nonconformity, 
the interest of religion, and the progress of his age. They have 
passed away from this chequered life of sunshine and gloom, as 
it was to them both, and an old student, to whom their recol- 
lections are very gratefid, has found pleasure in connecting his 
testimony with the more enduring memorials raised by their 
biographers, John Medway and John Stoughton. 
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Akt. Yll . — The Life and Times of Dante Aluilneri. By Count 

CusAHE Balbo. Translated from the Italian, \)y F. J. liuNBUiiT. 

2 vols. London : 1852. 

The love of Danto for Beatrice five hundred and (‘is^lity years 
is one of those ciroumstances in the historical piist, tla* interest 
of whiel) rivals tliat possessed by tlic more colossal ohjerls and 
sij^llts of the ]diysie‘aJ. Avovld. As wonderful in one way as tlu‘ 
cave^i of Sialfa 03’ the oalaract of Nia^nira in another, is this fact 
in the lif(f of the p’(‘at Italian poet. Some outline of the slryry 
is hnown to evei;\^ one. Literature is full of allusions to it, and 
arlisis have drawn upon it for subjects. Yet, unless we are mis- 
taken, it lias not received that amount of hiog’rajihical and 
psycholoo’ical investigation of whieii it is well worthy. 

XJie pai’tiouhirs of this passage, in Dante’s life are to he learnt 
from his own little autobiographical novel, the Vita Naora, We 
<adl this little w'ork a novel, because, by its character as a. piece 
ol' writing, it belongs to that class of Avorks, now so numei'ous, 
whr)se purpose it is to exhibit the romamu' of private life hud 
individual feeling. An ingenious Lreindi (‘ritic has indeed sug- 
gested that, historically, tlie Nuora of Dante is entitled to 
1)0 regarded as th(^ type and hegiiming ol*(he modern sentimentiil 
romance. Not that Dante’s purpose was to introduce such a new 
form of litcniry composition. His purpose >vas j^’ictly antohiogra- 
j)hic ; and though the ])oeti(t habit of his mind red him to impart 
a Rind of vagueness and tint of mystery ‘to tin; circnmstances he 
Vi'cords, jind his exquisite feeling ol' litera.i# heanty induced him 
to wTile as sweetly and gracefully as if the story had been but a 
hmtastic excrivise of liis pen, yet the biogrnphie substance of the 
work is as trqe and hiithful as if tlie form of Avriting had been 
that of a h(U’c chronicle, dlie following is the opening pas- 
sage ; — w 

‘ In that paid; of the hook of my memory previous to Avhich there is 
little legible, is foiuid a rubric Avhicli says: Incipit Vita Kooa — ‘the 
new life begins;’ under which ndirie 1 find written the Avords Avhich it 
is my intention to collect in this little hook; if not all of them, at 
least their substance. 

‘ Nine times already, from my birth, had the heaven of light re- 
turned, as it were, to the self-same point in its orbit, when to my eyes 
there first appeared the glorious lady of my thoughts, who was called 
■by many, Beatrice, who knew her by no other name. She was then 
just of that age that the starry heavens had, in her life-time, moved 
toivards the east the twelfth part of one degree, so that she appeared 
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Quite aware that the record of a boy’s love 'would possess little 
interest for grown-up people, Dante, after alfiruiing the fact that 
lie was actually hut nine years old when he Ml in love with 
Jieatrice, dt)es not trouble his readers with his vecolloctionB of his 
on-asicmal visions of his little angel throughout his boyhood, 
but passes over nine years at a loa 2 >. His next recorded reiiiinis- 
cciKx? of Beatrice refers to liis nineteenth year. 

‘ When exactly so many days had elajised after the ahove-descrihed 
aj^pearance of this most nohle heing, as were necessary to complete 
nine whole yeai-s from that date, on the last of these days it happened 
that this admirahle lad 3 " aj^peared to me clothed in the ])iirest white*, 
between two noble ladies, who w^ere older than hersidf ; and, passing 
along a street, slie turned her eyes towards the spot where 1 stood, 
ovtreome with fear; and, of her own ineffable courtesy, which lias 
now its reward in eternity, she saluted me so graciously, that 1 seemed 
at that moment to see all the extremes of ha]>])iness. Tl\o hour at 
which this sw’cetest salutation of hers was vouchsafed to mo, was ]>re- 
cisely the none of that day ( eorres}>()mrmg with half-past eleven in the 
morning]; and as this 'vvus the lirst time that words of hers reached 
my ears, ,1 received such pleasure that I left tlie com 2 )any 1 was in like 
ojic intoxicated, Retinng to the solitude of n\y chamber, I sat down 
to think of this most courteous lady; and, iii thinking of her, there 
came over me a sw’eet sice)), in wliich there a^ipearcd to me a man cllous 
vision. 

‘ I seemed to sec in my eharnber a cloud of the colour of fire, in the 
midst of which 1 discerned tlie figure of a man, of‘ fearful aspect to 
whoinsover looked upon him, and yet, wondorliil to tell, wearing him- 
self an expression of joy. And amongst his words there was muc}i 
said by him that 1 understood but little of; but, amid them, 1 dis- 
tinctly heard this: * dominvH twts / — ‘I am thy lord.’ In his 
anns 1 seemed to see a Blee))ing figure, naked, save that there seemed 
a slight covering of a Idood-red drapery; looking at which figure very 
attentively, 1 saw that it was the lady of my hapjnness who liad con- 
descended to salute me that day before. And in one of the hands of 
the man ho seemed to hold something which was all jn flames; and 
methought he said to me, ‘ Tide cor iuum ^ — ‘ This is thy heart.’ And, 
after some time, lie seemed to me to awaken her who slept, an(y|b 
exert his skill so as to make her eat that thing which was buming^i 
his hand, which she did eat, though with hesitation. After this he 
etayed Imt a little time, when his joy^ was changed into the bitterest 
lamentation ; and, as if weej3ing, he folded the lady in his arms, and, 
witli her, as 1 thought, ascended to heaven. From tliis 1 endured such 
anguish that my slight sleep could not continue; it broke, and I was 
aw'ake. 

Tliinking of that wliich had appeared to me, I purposed to make it 
known to many who were famous poets in that day; and as it happened 
that I had already discovered in myself the same art of speaking words 
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in rhyme, T purposed to malce a sonnet, in which I might salute all 
Love’s faithlul lieges. So, praying them to give their opinion of my 
vision, I described to them what 1 had seen in my sleep, and began this 
sonnet : — 

' To every captive soul and gentle heart, 

Into whose sight the present song shall come. 

Praying their thoughts on what* it may portend, 

Health, in the name of Love, thenr sovereign lord ! 

A tliird part of the hours had almost ]_)assed. 

Which show in brightest lustre every star, 

When suddenly before me Love appeared, 

• Whose essence to remembtr gives me horror. 

Joyful Love seemed, holding within his hand 
My lii'art ; and in his arms enfolded lay 
My lady slci^ping, in a mantle wrapt. 

Then, waking her, he with his burning heart 
Courteously fed her ; and, in fear, she ate. 

That done, I saw him go his way in tears.* 

LyelVs Translation, 

Tlio whole of tliis wo take as a statement of literal fact. We 
holiove that, e.xactly as is here stated, Dante did, one jnoming in 
his nineteontli year, see in the streets of h’loreneo and recjcive a 
a salutation from, the blessed being whom for nine years he had 
secretly loved, occnsionally during that lime coming across lior 
initb, iuit, wliether from hashfulness or want of .opportunity, 
never having exchanged a w'ordwitli her or eveji heard her speak. 
We believe tluit, after this casual meeting, which fed his love 
a^cw, and deepened the wound so that it could never be cured, lie 
(lid acrtiially return silent and thoughtful to his owm chamber, 
and there, as lie describes, fall ash^ep and have a dream. We 
])e]ieve that ho did actually in this dream see his ehainber, as it 
were, filled with a fire-coloured (doud, fri)m tlie midst of wliic.l) 
came forth a*man, of terrible aspect, whom he recognised to be 
liove, holding in liis arms the sleeping figure of Beatrice wrapped 
in a thin, blood-rcd gauze. We believe that ho did, in his dream, 
see this Love, whom he knew to be his master, liold in his hancl 
sometliing all burning, which he knew to be his own heart; that, 
as ho gazed, he saw Love wake Beatrice, and compel her hesi- 
tatingly to eat the heart morsel by morsel ; and that then he saw 
Love break out into ‘lamentations, and disappt^ar heavenwards, 
carrying Beatrice with him. Further, we believe that lie did, as 
ho says, write the above sonnet immediately after the dream, and 
show it about among his poetical friends, that he might have their 
opinions as to what the dream betokened ; at the same time ex- 
plaining the. circumstances, but concealing his angel's name. 

NO. xxxvii. P 
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Indeed, it so happens, tliat out of the answei's received by Dante 
on tlic ocensioii, three still remain. One is by Guido Cavalcanti, 
a (lisiin^nished riorenlinc of the time, whom Dante calls his first 
and best friend; another by Cino da Pistoia; and a third 1)y 
Dante da Maiano. Of the three answers, tliat by Danto da 
^Maiuno would be considered by some tlie most sensible, the pur- 
rd' it being that Dante must lie in a had state of lietdth to 
have siieli ugly dreams, and had better s(‘e a dDctor on thti snhjeet. 
Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoia arc moiv* sympathetic in their 
replies; hut, as Dante says, the real moaning of the drearn, which 
the sequel nunh? plain to the simplest niidcrstanding, was not then 
pcret'ived hy any om?. * 

The passages whieli we have quoted from the Ntiora may 
stand as a sample of the whole. The wdiolo hdok consists of a 
simple narrative hy Dante of those little iiieidents which imnh) 
up lJu! liistory of his love. The incidents are not more than tilh’eii 
or sixtei'ii in all, and some of them tlie most trivial possil do, unb'ss 
seen through tlui rosy light orrememhered love ; yet eticli is i’uitli- 
fiilly enter'd in a page or two of prose (dironiele, and thmi ('in- 
balmcd, hy way of more suix* preseivation, in a verse or two of 
ap])ended rhyme. It. will give a suffiidcnt idea, thei’cfore, of the 
contents of the rest of the hook if we simply enumerate/ the re- 
maining ineidents, quoting Dante’s own hinguago where it seems 
advisable to do so. 

After tliat elianco sight of Beatrice in the streets of Florence, 
whieli so effectually completed tlie miscliief begun nine years 
ht;’fore, Dante hc-canie so ill and waaik that liis IViimds noticed the 
change in his appearance. -Malicious ])eople did not conceal that 
they siispecded the cause, and made all kinds of rude guesses at 
the name of the lady lor whom he pined. On these occasions, he 
says, he used to smile, look at his (piestioners, and hold his peace. 
At length, accident suggested a way of avoiding troiihlcsome in- 
quiries. Being in diurch, one day, he wars so plat-ed as to have 
a view of his dear divinity ; in a straight line between wliom, 
however, mid his eyes, sat another lady of very handsome appear- 
ance, who intercepted his glances, and appropriated to herself tlie 
love and longing which they expressed. This lady’s confusion 
was noticed, and some of Dante’s acquaintances, who were in 
church, made no doubt that tliey had now discovered the object 
of Dante’s admiration. The mistake got abroad, and Dante, hy 
one of those freaks which love will indulge in, took pleasure in 
encouraging it, so as to keep his real passion sacred from farther 
search. He made this lady his ‘screen,’ as ho calls it; he even 
wrote some verses in her praise ; and on one occasion he intro- 
duced her name, with the names of sixty others of the hand- 
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somest ladies of Florence, in a serventese, or f)oem of gallnntiy, 
wliieh lie eoniposed and circulated. Even in this poem, however, 
the mime of his own fair and incornparahh; Beatrice was so placed 
as, hy a cunning devi(a5 piirceptihle only to himself, to stand mys- 
tically pre-eminent as the chief star inth e galaxy. And so, skil- 
fully making use of his screen, he was at liberty for a while to 
indulge undisturhed in tlie luxury of his secret adoration, whis- 
pering the 7mme of Tk‘atrice in his solitary walks, and Inimtliing 
it to his nightly pillow. After a little tines howcvei*, the poor 
dec(‘ived lady who was his screen was called away from Floi-mice 
to aulistaiit part of the conntry, and Dante felt himself deprived 
of this species of protection from the gaze of the curious. The 
incident aireeted. him not a little, and he wrote a sonnet on it, 
the real meaning of whhdj \vas inlelligihle only to himself*. 

File next little incident which Dante records is the deaXli of a 
young lady wdiom lu^ slightly knc\v, which Jiap])ened about this 
time. He had seen this lady sometimes in the (jouipany of 
Eeatrice; and, therefore, when, with some others, he went, to see 
the (corpse, it was wdtli feelings different from those of an oi'dinary 
spwtator tiiat he stood beside tlu^ hier. Deeply affected, he wrote 
two pieces ol* verse, sptaiking of the virtiu's of the deceased, and 
yet toned all through with a mysterious reference to. that which 
ma,dc her and Ik'i* death so interesting to him. 

A few days after this, a circumstance occairrecl which made it 
necessary for Dante to go oti a journey, with a number of fi’ieiuls, 
in tlj(‘ direi'tioii of that part of the country where the lady who 
had been his screen had gone to reside. Fhus. journeying away 
fiSm Tk-atrice and towards her suhstitute, many things came to 
his recollection, and he fell into a moody fit, letting his horse jog 
on, and heedless oi‘ the mirth and the talk of his companions. Sud- 
denly, at one part of the road, where a beautiful stream flowed 
paralhd to it»on one side, he seemed, with all the distiiietne.ss of a 
waking dream, to see his well-known master, liove, met;ting him, 
incarnate as h(*'fo.ro, hut this time not in his old fonn, hut in that 
of a pilgrim scantily chid. Addressing Dante in a desponding 
voice, and with eyes fixed on the ground, save tliat now and then 
they glanced towards the river, liOve seemed to say that he had 
just come from that lady who had been Dante’s, screen, and that, 
as this lady was not to retuni, Dante, wdien he got hack to Elo- 
rence, must choose such and such tmother lady, whom Love named, 
to act the part which that lady had perfonned. This odd waking 
vision, which we will understand as literally as we cun, Dante, 
according to liis fashion, duly versified. 

His absence from Florence was short, and, on liis return, lie 
did as Love had commanded him, and sought out, as a second 

r 2 
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lady-8ul)Stitiit(3, the fair one whom Love had designated. In lier 
case, too, lie carried on his intentional deception very effectually — 
so effectually, in fact, as to overdo it. A little scandal arose ; it 
was rumoured that Dante liad offered some annoyance to tlie lady 
in question, which she had resented ; and, what was worst of all, 
this scandal reached the ears of Beatrice. Now% as thal admir- 
able person was the enemy of all impropriety, and as, moreover, she 
had begun by this time, from sc(ung Dante somewhat often, to 
divine, with the true instinct of a woman, what place she held in 
the heart of the man who was so pale and abased in her presmicc, 
it pleased her to mark her resentment by withholding from iVinte, 
wdion she next met him, lier customary salutation. 0, the sad- 
ness ! 0, the despair ! But we will let Dante himself desorihe 

how great tluihoon was of whieh ho was thus deprived. 

* I say, then, that w'hencver she apjioared, the ho])e of receiving her 
adorable salutation effaced all einnity within me; nay, aflamt‘ of ehnnty 
pervaded mo, whieh made me pardon every one that had offended me. 
And, if any one at that moment had interrogated me about any matter, 
my sole answer would, with a eountenanee all clothed with humility, 
have been ‘ Love' And when she was on the ]>omt of giving me her 
salutation, a spirit of love, destroying all the other spirits ot the sens^^s, 
drove out the languid spirits of vision, and said to them, ‘Go and 
honour yourlady;’ and he himself nnnaHied in their place. And who- 
ever had wished to study Love, might have done so ]>y obseiving the 
trembling of my eyes. And when this most gentle lady did actually 
salute m(!, only Love could act so as to conceal from me tlie intolc'rablo 
happiness; but he, as by excess of delight, became such that my body, 
which was entirely under his governance, oftentimes moved lilce a pieye 
of inanimate substance.’ 

Bobbed of tliis, bis only and inexpressible Imppiness, Driuto 
gave way to flonds of inconsolable weeping, keeping his eliainber, 
and seeing no one. In his distress, when lie laid fallen usiei'p, 

* like a beaten child in the midst of his tears,’ Love, t1ia t perpetual 
personage of his vision^ eainc to Ids aid, in the fprm of a young 
man in white garments, who, after some mystical eonversation, 
which Dante duly records, made pkiin to him the reason of 
Beatrice's displeasure, and instructed him, thenceforth to use no 
more disguises, hut let his love follow its naturtil bent, beginning 
with a little ballad of contidtion and reconciliation, intended lor 
Beatrice, on a fit occasion, though not addressed to her. Tliis, 
accordingly, Dante did. 

The mok passionate love will have its moments of scepticism, 
when the lover will begin to think whether, with all his yearnings 
after tlie hopeless, he is doing justice to himself and to all the 
chances of his youth and manhood. Dante, too, had his touches 
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of tills mootl, when contrmy thouglits distracted liini, and he 
reasoned for and against his love. He was in the midst of this 
mood, and was even casting it into verse, the jmrport of which 
was that he w^ould take refuge in pity, as the only sentiment that 
could fully contain liis case, wdieii a ncAV incident occurred which 
agitated liim not a little. I'liero liad been amaiTiage in Florence, 
and, as the custom was, the lady-acipniintances of the bride, with 
other friends, were to go to pay their respects to her on hor^rst 
taking her place in her nevr hoiiseliold. A friend of Dantes 
asked liim to accompany liim, and Dante, hardly knowing where 
he was going, went. When lu' was in the place wliere the com- 
])any was assembled, and found liimself in the presence of so many 
Indices, a strange ;>ensatioii came over him, which, beginning at his 
left breast, extended itself all over Ids body, Faint and niiinh, 
lie leant against a painted tapestry which surrounded the cliamhor ; 
and, tlicn, I'aising his eyes, he .saw IkMitiice, witli the other ladies, 
looking at him.' d’he sight, so sudden, made him worse; he was 
paralyzed and immovable; or, in his own physiological language, 
all his spirits were subdued by love, save the spirits of vision, 
which were entranced liy the lovely spectacle they were jiermitted 
to gaze on. Meanwhile ins coiii’usioii, amounting to absolute awk- 
wardnt‘S8, had attracted the attention of all the ladies, who, at 
first astonislu-’d, w’ere very soon amused, and began to show their 
sense of th(i ridiculous, by rallying Deatrice on the transformation 
" she had elfected. HoiTor of all horrors to the poor lover, Beatrice 
herself joined in tlie mirth ! Amazed at the whole affair, and not 
so^ipiick-sighted as the ladies, Dante’sfrieiid thought he was really 
ill, and led liim out into the open air. There, reviving, he replied 
to his friend’s anxious in(|uiries what ailed him, in w^ords which 
must liave puzzled that amiable person. ‘ My feet,’ he said, ‘ have 
stood in that portion of existence beyond which it is impossible 
to go with Urn intention of returning and, stung with shame 
and grief, he rushed away without saying more. One ctm imagine 
the agony wdiioh for hours haunted him, after he had regained his 
home and shut himself up, to think of what had happened. Bea- 
trice had laughed at him ! That the others should have done so, 
that might liave been borne ; hut she I Ah ! surely, had she 
knowm all, she would not have been so cruel ! No, for her heart 
was the abode of all goodness, and grace, and gentleness ! And 
so, sitting down, he wrote a sonnet expressing all this, trusting 
that it would, some way or other, find its way to her, and be read 
by her. 

The incident just related is a somewhat important one in con- 
nexion with the real circumstances of Dante’s love. According 
to the Italian custom, it is saidji only married ladies could be 
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present on sucli an occasion as that referreil to — a visit of eoin- 
pliineut to a ueviy-niarried britle. The presence of Beatrice, 
aceordiuj^ly, is u proof that at tliis time s]m was maj-ried. That 
Beatrice was eventually nnu'iied we know from independent 
aiitliority. The mime of her husband was Messer Simone de’ 
Bavdi, a Florentine knight in good ciremustances; and she had 
ehikli'cn by him. The question then arises, ivhen slie was mar- 
ried# Taking it for granted that she was imuTied at the time of 
tlie incid{?nt above nannled, it is quite a likely supposition that 
she liad already for some time been a wife. iJjinte says nothing 
on this sulqect ; and in all his references to Beatrice now and 
afterwards, tlie existence of any such ])rohuiauon as Messer 
Simone de' Bardi is quietly ignored. dTHjre is something at once 
touching and magnilicent in this great strok(j of silence; and 
though ill any similar case humour would inevitably suggest its 
eoniuients, no taint of humour will rest here, hut one I’eels tliat 
the whole matter rises into the region where wonder and reverence 
must supply the interpretatiou. What Biaitrice was to Dante, 
not what she was to Messer Simone de Bardi, is what coucei’iis 
the world; and if Dante, wlio was close to the facts, and who 
passed daily the house of do' Bardi, seeing mayhap a child in a 
nurse’s arms, or even de' Bardi himself ascending the door-steps, 
yet did actually tliink of Beatrice as tfdieing removed fur and im- 
touehed out of all this literal circumstance, surely we, to whom 
it is all but old legend and can hiing no pang, may rest content 
without very minutely putting the circimiBtunce togetlier, so as to 
conceive the real Beatrice, gowned and married, in the midst of 
it. And yet facts are nohle and signilicunt; and that is a pdor 
spirit of romance that cannot take the real of any oeciinenee 
exactly as it was, and conquer and he romantic still. The ques- 
tion, then, peremptorily recurs. When did Ikatrice miuT}' ? C)nly 
two suppositions seem possible — eitlier that she was, already mar- 
ried at the time wdien Dante, in his nineteenth year, had that 
salutation from her in tlie streets of Tlorence whw'h renewed and 
dee2>ened irrecoverably all liis hoVhood s love ; or that she was mar- 
ried some time in the intoiTal between that meeting and the incident 
last related. The second is possible. It is possible, for example, 
that Beatrice may have been married during that brief absence of 
Dante from Florence whicli he refers to when he speaks of his joiu’- 
ney towards the place where the lady who had been Ids screen liad 
gone to reside, and during wMch, Ins biographers say, he visited 
Bologna for the purposes of study. It seems to us far more 
likely, however, that tlie first supposition is true, and that Beatrice 
was already married before any of the incidents of the Vita 
Nima, with the exception of that of Dante’s first juvenile meet- 
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ing with Beatrice, had taken place. The nature of the case 
makes this likely. When Dante first saw Beatrice he was nine 
years old ; and nine years elapse hefore the date of the next re- 
cordeil incident. Dante was then hut eighteen, and the interval 
had heon spe^nt, in studies which must have oiteii taken him from 
Floreiuje and Beatrice. Wliat so likely as that during tliis inter- 
val, Beatrice, Dante’s junior only hy a few mouths, luit, as a 
Avoman and Jin Italian Avomari, far nearer the climacterii^ than he 
Avas, ])ecame the wife of do' Bardi. At eigliteeu Dante Avas still 
a student; at the same age Beatihie miglitwell ho a young Italian 
matt’on. Tliis supposition, too, would account for much that re- 
ipiires exphimition in. tlu^ uarratiA'c itself*. It would act^ount for that 
lone of hope] esfciii ess, and reserve, and absolute ideality in Danu^'s 
representation of his loveAvdhcli miglit else surpiise us. Dante finds 
the love of his boyhood lio])elessly removed from him; hut the 
passion remains rooted and incurable. The custom of* the (aitinlry 
might havt' tolerated eA^’en the outward show of this passion to its 
married object; and, indeed, in the case of* the otlier Indies hehiiid 
whom Dante screened Iris love of Bcatri<^e from observation, ho 
seems to have avaih'd himself of this (*ustom. But towards 
Bcatricej he is ever abject, submissive, umisking, undemonstrative, 
as towards one entirely and tor ever beyond liis rem^b. He nurses 
liis love for her, and delights in the chance ol* her passing reco- 
gnition ; but there is no evidence that he t^ver spoke to her otlier- 
wise than as a man respecting the law vtliich sepfirated them 
himihly and juiiietiliously. Even the A’ersc^s A^diich he wrote to 
and about her Avere disguised in thoir expression ; and lie did not 
send them to her, disguised as they Avere, but only trusted that 
some time or other, and hy some means or other, they miglit 
meet her eye. If Beatrice, as he hints she did, had divined iiis 
secret, it was a (jircurnstaiice independent of his Avill, and on Avhich 
he never pr^^sumed. Those connoisseurs in tlu^ Avays of the great 
world in all ages, and in the nmraJ antiipiities of Italy in the 
thirteenth cetttury, to whom all this reserve and liopelessness may 
still ho matter of marvel, must seek the explanation of it in the 
character of Dante, and in the character also, we may very well 
suppose, of Beatrice herself. 

Affixing, now, the dates, as far as they can probably he esta- 
blished, Ave may say that it was in 1*274 that Dante first of all saw 
Beatrice Portinari, both being then children; that it aa’^rs in 1283 
that he had that chance meeting Avith her in the streets of Florence 
Avhich constituted so importfint a reminiscence in the history of 
his love; that then she had for some time been the wdfe of de' 
Bardi; and that the subsequent incidents that have been narrated 
spread over a year or two from that date, the last of them bringing 
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U8 perhaps to the year 1285, when Dante was twenty years of age, 
and Deatrico about the same. Assuming these dates, let us con- 
tinue tlio story. 

The awkward incident of the visit to tlie newly-maiTied bride,, 
with the untoward publicity which attended it, seems to have 
rankled for a while in Dante’s mind, and given a check to his love. 
Pride and chagrin came to his rescue, and debated with his pas- 
sion fur being near the loved one. The pi(?ture of liis own lidi- 
<julous appearance leaning against the tapestry, and of the ladies 
laughing at him, often recurred to his imagination, and made him 
gnash his teetli. As usual he told his misery to the Muse in one 
or two sonnets, wdiicli he duly transcirihes into the chronicle. 
8ueh compositions relieved him ; and, though his love quickly 
returned in all its streiigtJi, he resolved for the future to abstain 
more strictly than before from all manifestations of liis feeling in 
the pi'csenee of Beatrice herself. This did not prevent him, liow- 
ever, from dilating in secret on the topic of Lis love. Nay, when 
certain ladieswbo took a friendly interest in him and bis condition, 
enlered into conversation with him on the subject, be summoned 
up courage to discuss it with them frankly, and to compose for 
tlieir reading a poem in which lie relates openly the prtiises of 
Jieatrice. In a similar manner, ho wrote other t wo sonnets, one 
describing Bejitnce's beauty, and ano^iier in answer to a hiend 
who had asked liim for a definition of love. These three poems 
contain some noble passages and lines. The last of tliom opens 
with the famous line — 

^ Ainore e cor gentil sono uiia coBa.’ ^ 

* Love and a gentle heart are but one thing 

and that addressed to the ladies, opening with tlie line, 

‘ Donne cli avet(^ iutolletlo d’ omon*,’ ‘ Ladies \y]r) have intelli- 
gence of love,' in token that the poem was not ^ for gi.neral 
reading, but only for that sex on whose liner appreciation he 
could depend, contmns a strain of jieeuliar salcninity. lie 
fancies the angels in heaven addressing the Supreme Intelligence, 
wondering why sindi a marvel ns Beatrice, whose radiance 
leached even the lieaveiily abodes, and wdiose absence was the 
only defect in lieaven, was permitted to remain in the nether 
world. The reply is, that they must wait in patience till it is 
the divine pleasure to remove her from a world where there is 
one living who dreads to lose her. Here there is a hint of the 
lover's fears for the fragility of his beloved — a hint which is con- 
firmed by another line in tlie same poem, where he speaks of 
the pearly paleness of Beatrice’s complexion, and the extreme 
dehcaoy of her beauty. 
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'J'iio next incident recorded in the luitohiography, is the death 
of Heutrice's father, ‘ He wiio was the progenitor/ says Dante, 
‘of all tliat maiwellous excellence which was visible in the most 
^ noble Beatrice, de 2 )artod this life, and went to eternal glory.' 
This event, wo know from external authority, liappened in 
January, 1287. It was an event calculated to affect Dante with 
poi‘uliar force, ‘No affe(^tion,' he says, ‘is so deep as that of a 
‘ good fatlierlbr a good child, or that of a good idiild for a good 
‘ lather / and knowing the tcjiderness of Beatrice's disposition, he 
wiiH full of anxiety as to how slie would bear so gi'cat a loss. 
The*reports he heard did not console him. Being among some 
ladies wlio had returned Iroin a visit to tlie house of mourning, 
ho heard them f»peakiug of Beatrice’s inconsolable grief in such 
words as these, ‘ She W’ecps to such a degree, that whoever sees 
‘ lier must sundy die of ])il.y / ‘ Which of us can ever be bnp])y 
‘ again Jiftcr bearing the piteous accents of that lady T He did 
not dare to iu(piii‘e more particularly ; but, weeping himstdf, 
j'Ctircd to think of his lady’s soitow, and to express his thoughts 
in lines of ('ondoleiice. 

Not long after this, indeed within a few days, a serious and 
j)a, infill illn(?ss attacked Dante, and he was laid on a sick bed for 
a considi'rablo tinui. His previous tlioughts, conspiring with 
tht'. fever in Jiis body, induced a train of terrible fancies which 
J I at 111 ted him day and night. 

‘ On the ninth day, I say, finding the pain iiitolerablo, I w® visited 
by a thought having retercnce to my lady. Having thought of her 
iVjj* some time, 1 turned my mind back upon my own debilitated state 
ol' cxistoiare; and, considering how frail is life’s continuance, oven when 
in licaltli, 1 began to weep intenially at the idea of such misery; and 
sighing dee] )ly 1 said to myself, ‘Of necessity it must be that some 
time? or other the most nolile Beatrice must die.’ At which thought 
there came upon me such bitter consternation, that I shut my eyes and 
Ix'gan to lament like one delirious, and to pietui'e images as follows: — 
] u the commem;ement of the wanderings of my limey, there appeared 
to me Avornen’s faces with dishevelled hair, which said, ‘ Thou must 
die/ after which, there appeared other dillereiit faces, horrible to look 
at, which said, ‘ Thou art dead.’ fancy thus beginning to wander, 
1 at last came to such a state as not to know where J was ; and me- 
tlioughtlsaw women with dishevelled hair pass by weeping, and the smi 
seemed to be darkened so that the stars showed themselves of such a 
colom* as to make me think they wei>t, and the birds seemed to fall dead 
in their flight, and there were great earthquakes. Wonder-stricken in 
the midst of such fantasies, and much alarmed, I imagined that a 
friend came to me and said, ‘ Dost thou not know ? Thy adorable lady 
has departed this life.* Then 1 began to weep most piteously, not 
only in imagination, but with my eyes also, bathing them in real tears. 
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And niethought I was lookinp^ up to lieaveii, and there ap]>eared a 
multitude of angels returning upwards, and having before them a little 
cloud of exc(H‘diiig whiteness. And meiliouglit the angels sang glori- 
ousl y, and the words of their song seemed to be ‘ Omrina in fwceUls^^ 
— ‘ ilosannah in the highest;’ and I heard nothing else. Then, ine- 
th ought rny heart, full of so great love, said tt) me, ‘ It is true that 
thy lady lies dead.’ And, in eonse<pit‘nee of this, J seemed to go to 
see the body in which that most noble and blessed soul had dwelt. 
And so poweidiil was my wanderijig imagination, that it showc'd mo 
the lady dead; and women seemecl to ))e eoveriiig her head with a 
white veil; and her hice seemed toAvear sindi an expression of humility 
as to say, as 1 thonglit, ‘ Now l>eboUl 1 the beginning of ])eace,’'' In 
this imagining such a sense? of humility in seeing her came over me, 
that I (*alled on Death, saying, * Come to jne, and be^ not distjourteous, 
for tlmii shouJdst bt‘ noble, seeing where thou hast been; come, tlion, 
to m(‘, for I desire thee much, and thou seest tliat already 1 wear the 
coloiu*.’ And Avbeii I had witnessed all the sad othees Avhieli are usually 
performed ibr the dead, 1 seemed to return to my ehambevr, and there 
to look up to heaven ; and st) powei’ful was my imagination, that in 
Avct'jnng, I began to say, audildy, with my real voice, ‘ 0 most lov(ily 
spirit, how hapjw he that beholds thee!’ And as I was saving these 
Avords, grievously sobbing and weeping, and calling on Death to come 
to me, a ycuing and noble lady, who was at my bed-side?, thinking that 
my weeping and outcry were caused by the pain of my illness, began 
also to weep in great alarm ; whereupon,^some other ladies who wore 
in the chamber, })erceiving my state trom the griM' 1 bad caused this 
one, obljifed her (who was verj^ nearly allied to me in blood) to quit 
me, and drew luiar to me to awake me, supposing that 1 was in a 
dream. And they said, ‘ Sleep no mtwe, and cease from distressing 
yourstdf.’ And whilst they were so siieaking, this powerful delirium 
left me just as I Avas in the act of saying ‘ O Beatrice, bhissed art thou!’ 
And I had just muttered ‘ (.) Beatrice,’ when, recovering myself, I 
opened my eyes, and saw that I had been in an illusion.’ 

On recovering irom liis illness, 1 )ante put this s^r’ango dretun 
into verse literally and exactly as it is here related, lie seems 
soon to have shaken oil' its etfects, and to hav« returned with 
fresh zest to the luxury of love for the living Beatrice. One 
day he saw her along with another lady, who was the mistress of 
his fhend Cavalcanti, and the sight of these two ladies together 
prompted him to write a sonnet in Avhich he celebrates both their 
names, and gives mystical interpretations of them. Another time 
the topic is the fame of Beatrice’s beauty throughout Florence. 
He is very minute and emphatic an this point. He avers that 
she became so famous, and was so highly esteemed, that, as she 
walked in the streets, people ran to get a sight of her ; that even 
fi casual stranger could not look at her without feeling compelled 
to sigh ; and that there was a miraculous moral upon all 
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'who frequented her society, mducini* tlie utmost hninjlity and 
reverence, so that they alsf> ])a.j*took of tlie wonderful estimalion 
in whicli she was held. All this, he says, there were many living' 
who could testify ; and, as it was an intense delight to him to hear 
his ang(?l’s name so blessed throui^diout tlio wholi! city, nothing 
pleased him hcttei* than to repeat iti ihyme what was said of her. 
A(;cordi]tgly, lie inserts in this jiarl of the hook one ( r two 
sonnets couimoujoi'aling Beatiice’s great reputation in I'lnrence. 

A consid(?rable lapse of time must 1x3 suj>posed hem to inter- 
vene, during which Dante, cherishing liis love lor Beatriee, lives 
on •such opportunities of seeing lier and hearing of her as 
were cast in Lis way. And now we approach the (aitastvophe. 
Dis])leased, lie •tells ns, witli his previous attempts to des(‘rihe 
exactly the elfects of Jkaitrices presence upon liimself, he had 
resolved to write a new 2 K)em of some length dtwoted to this 
express suhjeel. lie liiul already written one stanza, which lie 
trunserihes for us, wlien that Itappcned whiidi made him haive 
this and nnuh (dse uiilhiished. ‘ Whilst 1 was liillilling my 
ljurpose,* he says, ‘of writing this song, and Jiad just liuished 
^ the above stanza, the Lord of justice called my most gentle lady 
‘ iT)t.o glory.' 7\nd, witli tliis simple intimation of tin? fact, lie leaves 
the subject ; refusing, for reasons which he states, to enter into 
any detail of the particulars. He recjords, however, the date of 
Beatrice s death. It was, ho says, on the ninth day of that month 
wdiich, a(?cording to the Syrian method of computation, ranks 
as the ninth month in the year; luid the year was that yeoi* 
^f the century ill which the iierfect uumher (ten) had heeii nine 
times eomiileted. In other words, it was on the 9th of June, 
1290. Whereupon he gives a curious mystical tlisipiisilion on 
the inliueuee of the number Nine on the nativity and life of 
Beatrice. The number three, he says, is the square root of nine, 
and the I>«ity himself is a trinity; wdierefore it was that the 
number nine accoinfianied Ileatrice through life, in order to show, 
as it were, that she was herself a Nine, that is; a miracle, wliose 
only root is Deity. ‘ Perhaps,’ he says, ‘ a more acute person than 
‘ myself might see in tlie matter some more subtle reason ; hut this 
‘ is what 1 see in it, and it pleases me best.’ Curious all tins, 
but touching and significant ! 

Dante was twenty-five years of age when Beatrice died, her age 
being exactly nine .months less. The depth of his grief is 
indicated rather than expressed. When Ids eyes had slied tears 
so long that the faculty of weeping failed him, he paid to the 
tomb of Beatrice the tribute of one poetical elegy. Afterwards, 
at the request of Beatrice's brother, who visited him in his sorrow, 
and asked him to write some lines ctn a lady recently deceased. 
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whoso iiiimo lie delioatoly forbore to mention, but wboin Dante 
knew to bo uo other than Eeatrice, be composed two additional 
scuinots of lamentation, ostensibly for the brother, but breathing 
also bis own inconsolable misery. And these three poems are 
all the relies of wluit may be called Dante's lirst year of spiritual 
widowhood. 

Tbe Vita A^i/oru, however, carries us at least into the beginning 
of tbe second year. On tbe first anniversary of Heatrice’s deatli, 
we are told, Dtuite was sitting in a certain spot, doing honour to the 
day by tliinldng of lier gloiilicd spirit ; wliose lineaments be was 
trying juore visibly to bring before bis eyes by designing oii a 
tablet the form of an angel. He was so intent on bis occupation, 
that for a wlnle be did not perceive tbe presence of some friends, 
who bad appi’oacbed, and were looking on. When be did so, be 
talked with them for a little, and when they retired, be turned 
tbe incident into a little anniversary poem. Close upon wbieb 
incident comes another, which, with its sejpiel, we will let Ifaiite 
narrate in bis own ’words : — 

‘ Somt‘ time afterwards, as I was standing on a .s])ot wliieb reminded 
me ol' past times, 1 became greatly dejeeted, and a |)ny to such sad 
thoughts, that my countenance externally assumed an asj^ect of terrible 
meliuicholy. Wherefore, conscious of my #retc)uid looks, I raisetl my 
eyes to see if any one observed me; and I saw a noble young lady of 
gi'eat beauty, who, from a wdndow, looked at me with a great expres- 
sion of ]>lty; so much, indeed, that all pity seemed embodied in her. 
W'herefore, as the wretelnjd, when they see others coin])assionating 
them, are more easily moved to tears, as if through very pity for them,v 
selves, 1 felt at that moment my eyes beginning to show a disposition 
to weep. But, being iifraid to show my wretched condition, 1 went 
away out of the sight of this noble lady ; afterwards, however, saying 
within myself, ‘ It cannot be but that tlie love of this compassionate 
lady would be a very noble thing.’ And, forthwith, I ])urprjsecl making 
a sonnet in which I should speak of her, and comprise all that has 

here been narrated It so happened that, whenever I saw this 

lady, her countenance apj)eared full of pity, and her complexion pale, 
as if with love; w'hich circumstances often reminded me of my most 
noble lady, who was of a similar complexion. Certain it is, that often- 
times not being able to weep or give vent to my grief, 1 went to see 
this compassionate lady, who seemed as it were by her looks to draw 
the tears out of my eyes. Accordingly, a desire came upon me to write 
some more words speaking of her, and 1 composed the following 

sonnet I came to that state with the sight of this lady, that 

ray eyes began to delight too much in seeing her, on which account 
1 ot&n reproached myself and considered myself’ vilej and I often 
cursed the fickleness of my eyes, and said to them in my thoughts, 
‘ You were wont to make those weep who saw your wretched condi- 
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tion ; but now you seem to wish to deny this on account of this lady 
who seems admirable to you, but who only does so in proportion as 
she thinks of that glorious lady for whom you are accustomed to weep. 
But, wliatever you can do, do; for often will I remind you of her, 
accursed eyes; since never, until death, should your tears have ceased 
flowing.’ .... Still, the sight of this lady brought me into such an 
xmwonted state, that often I thought of her iis oi‘ one exceedingly pleas- 
ing to me, and made the following reflection : ‘ This is a noble lady, liand- 
some, young, and intelligent, and i>erhaps she has appeared to me ])y 
Love’s decree, in order that my life may now be more tranquil.’ And 
oftentimes I thought still more amorously, so that my heart consented 

and, went along with my reasoning One day, about the hour of 

the None (half-past eleven there arose in me a powerful protest 
of the imiigination against this enemy. Reason. Methought I saw the 
glorious Beatrice ‘appear to me in that blood -red dress in which my eyes 
first beheld her, and seemingly young in years as then. I then began 
to think of her, and calling np in order the events of the past, my 
h<‘art began with anguish to repent of the desire with which it had so 
vilely allowed itself for some days to be possessed, contrary to the 
constancy of my better reason. And all this evil desire having been 
Ibrthwitii discarded, all my thoughts returned to tlieir noblest 
Bea, trice.’ 

As ])anto did, in the very year to which the above must refer 
(121)1 ), marry (lemma de Donati, who was the wife of his subsc- 
(|uent uiibappy life, and the mother of liis children, it has been 
supposed that she is the ^compassionate lady’ to whom such 
op(;n allusion is made. The supposition, however, is not neces- 
sary-, and, indeed, the shrewish and disagreeable character ascribed 
t# Dante’s actual wife would seem to make it untenable. 

The reader must suppose the preceding quotation interspersed 
with one or two sonnets and poems growing out of the circuui- 
stanees. Two more sonnets, witli their accompanying prose-oom 
inontary, and the Vita Niiova ends. The first was on the occa- 
sion of seeing some pilgrims in the main street of Florence. 
They 'wore foreigners, and it occurred to Dante how strange itwtis 
t hat there were men in the world wlio liad heard no t iling of 
Beatrice, and knew not what loss the city through which they 
were passing had sustained in lier death. This fancy he turns 
into a sonnet. The other wuis on the occasion of answering the 
request of some ladies who had asked him for his poems. It, 
too, breathes only the name of Beatrice. But it was the last 
he wrote on that theme for a long time, and for the following 
reason ; — 

‘ Soon after writing this sonnet, there appeared to me a wonderful 
vision, in which I saw tilings that made me determine to write no 
more of this blessed one, until such time as I should be able to treat 
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of her more worthily. And in order to arrive at this I am studying 
with {ill niv miglit, as slie truly knows. So that if it shall be pleasing 
to Mini, by whom all things have their being, that my life shall con- 
tinue hir a few more years, I hope to speak of her as no woman has 
e\'er luien spoken of before. And may it please Him, who is thi3 Lord 
of courtesy, that my soul may ascend to beliold the glory oi’ its lady — 
namely, of this blessed Beatrice, who in her glorilied state sees Him 
face face, Qni est per omnia seculu hcneilictus, ‘ who is blt*ssed for 
eveiTiiore.’ ’ 

Buell is the conclusion of the Vita Nuova. It was writicu 
most ])roh{il)ly hy Dante in liis twenty-ninth or thirtieth year 
(1291), and it hrings ns down to his twenty-Heventh year (1291), 
wIkuj Beatriee had been dead for more than twelve moiitlis. 

And what is the snm-of the facts concerning Dante’s early life 
whi ell wo learn Irom this extraordinary production ? he main 
fact is that Dante, for sixteen years, if we reckon from the begin- 
ning of his first (diildish affection, or for seven years, if we reckon 
Irorii the more mature date, was the victim of a love for an actual 
living woman, so deep and engrossing that very few human beings 
that have livc'd in tia* woihl hav(> ever exjierieiu'id the like. 
As a tale of love, the Vifii Nuova of Danle beggars into mere 
oomTuonplaco and pretence all other love-tales with whicdi 
we are acquainted. There are Imiitiful lovo-stories, some 
of them real enough, in all languages: but we know nothing 
comparable, I’or mingled truth and beauty, to these love-reminis- 
cences of Dante. In Goethe’s Auiohiojjraphif there are heaiitiful 
love-passages, and those of which Tiicn and lalli are the lieroines 
are among the most exipiisite diilincatious tluit have been permed ; 
hut between tliose and Dante’s record of his love for Beatriixi 
there is all the difference that there is hetwocm the spacious, all- 
intelle(!taali}5ing Gennnn and the pi'ofound, intense, iiiclaneliolic 
Italian, piercing into things with a soul which burnt as it tlioiight, 
and knowing beauty itself hutus a foiiu of pain. Moreover, besides 
this immensity of degree noticeable in Dante’s Iqve, one has to 
remark, what is possibly hut the same thing otheiwise eonsidored, 
the peculiarity of its kind. It was not a successful or consum- 
mated love ; it was not a love with the slightest tinge or taint of 
satisfaction, or even, so far os appears, of reciprocation, while it 
lasted. It was entirely spirituid, ideal, transcendent, hopeless, 
s(dl‘- originating, and self-consuming. As Socrates said of 
poets that it was the essential quality of tliis class of persons 
that God should Jiave purjtosely bereft tliem of every particle of 
reason and judgment ; so I)aiite’s love was characterized by that 
truest mark of love as such — utter and unmitigated irrationality. 
The vision of a little girl in a red dress and with a sash and orna- 
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meiits api)oars before a pale, thoughtful hoy ; there and then, as 
by a, pre-estublishefl hanoony, just as the red rays roacdi his eyes 
and slioot down into his lieart, soinetliiiig in that heart, thebegiu- 
iiiiigs of Avhieh were in the past eternities, leap forth to iheet the 
i]n])ression ; hi the spasm of this union a golden link is forged, 
winch Fate rivets on the iifstant with her silvtn’ hammer; and 
tlameeforward these twa.) beings, boy and girl, walk tlirough the 
world, spiritually connoirted, yet so that tlie girl feels not the 
tdiain, hut the boy only. And so Dante, during the best years of 
his youth, goes daw'dling about Florence, as men of tougher 
fibre would now phrase it, bleating and moaning about what ho 
eanuSt liave. First, the object of his love was removed from 
him by irreversible W'orldly fate, and next by death. In either 
ease, it is the satne witli him. While Beatrice lives, his wliolo 
existeiic(» is a quest of her salutation; happy in this, ho goes 
riintt(M'ing her name in the streets, and seeing in stars, trees, 
houses, and the pa^ssing sights of eitv-lifo, only tinted illustrations 
ol‘ her ])i'eseneo neiu’ to them ; and ai’ter death lias removed her, 
il is only as if down on the same siglits and on himself moving in 
the- midst of them w^ero beaming tlaj beauty of her eyes, calm and 
piiifiil JVom their unseen beatitude. Now, that Beatriee was 
beautiful and good, and an ornament to the society of Florence, 
we need not doubt; but that the Beatrice of Dante’s heart was a 
er('atiu*e not of pci‘co])tioii or of reason, but of mere spiritual 
imagination set to w^ork on a fitting reality, is equally certain. In 
short, such utter and boundless ideality of love, such purity from 
ev(Ty tinge of sensuousness, such stupendous abjectness and 
sett*- abasement before the idea of the object vv'orsliip})ed, is hardly 
anywlicn’e else to be met with in history. 

One curious effect of Dante’s love upon his intellectual lial)its 
miiy he detected in the extracts we have made from the narrative in 
wldeli liis love is recorded. Naturally and by original constitu- 
tion he must have been a man of singularly vivid and accurate 
perceptions ; seeing everything definitely, as to form, colour, time, 
and eircnmstan'ce ; and capable, in speeeli oriu writing, of making 
w^luitever be saw stand forth detenuinately to tlio vision of others. 
His style is Avonderful for its poAver of biiof word-painting. Living-, 
hoAvever, as he had so long done, in mi interior w’oiid of his own, 
consisting of liis intense Beatrioe-musiugs Avith all their train of 
feelings and phantasies, he seems, in a degree quite unusual, to 
have extended the perceptions of his visutil sense to the objects of 
this world, noting them as accurately, and conceiving them tus 
strongly, as if they had been palpable and real. This is seen hot 
only in the carefulness and precision with winch he reproduces 
his dreams, hut also in his extraordinary power of substantiating 
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his waking thoughts and imaginings, making them start forth, as 
it were, in shape and clem* local existence. If he is walking 
or riding along a highway, plunged in thouglit, the thoughts that 
ooeiir to Jiirn do not lie round him like colourless aerial phan- 
tasms moving with him as he moves; he clutches them, as it were, 
and compels them to confront him as rational realities, or as 
beings with human attitudes and visages, conversing with him 
and holding exact relations to him, and to the very scenei7 of the 
road-sido. Thus, on one occasion, Love meets him in the garb of' 
a pilgrim, bearing his hairt in his hand, with a downcast and 
desponding look, and ever and anon glancing at a river flowing 
parallel to the road Jilong whicli he is travelling. And so oji 
other occasions ; some of these imaginations becoming permanent 
inhabitants, as it were, of his inner world, and leappearing again 
and again, each time on a new errand. Now, as all know, this 
intellectual habit of substantiating and fixing the passing phan- 
tasies of his mind in definite material images, appealing to the 
visual sense, and, as such, fit to be banded over to the sculjJlor 
or the painter for immediate treatment in their respective arts, 
became pre-eminently characteristic of Dante as a poet. Imbued, 
W'o have a suspicion that Dante was one of those men, of wlioni 
there have been some in the w'orld, to whom the images thus 
forged by them as the expression offjiheir spiritual experiences, 
were not mere exercises of poetry, dismissed one after another ns 
they rose, but, in some sense, actual physical realities in Avliioh 
they believed, and to which, just as to the other realities of nature, 
they always made reference in the course of their private exis- 
tence. That figure of Love which he saw in a dream, liohljng 
the sleeping Beatiice in his arms and making her eat of his burning 
heart, lie would not, we believe, have consented to call an illusion: 
and when in later life lie carved out his huge imagiiiatitm of 
Hell, and saw it in his mind as A vast descending funnel in wdiich 
the pain became more intense as the containing ypace became 
nan*ower, it w'ould have been wnth a look of scorn that he would 
have replied to any one who had asked whether he believed in the 
image or meant it as a phantasmagory. 

In writing the history of liis love for Beatrice, and calling it by 
the title of Vita Nuota, * The New Life,’ Dante clearly meant to 
assign to the facts there recorded an extraordinary value in t]ie 
general sum of his existence./ But Dante wrote that history in 
his twenty-ninth or thirtieth year, and he lived twenty-seven years 
longer; rcmainhig, therefore, an inhabitant of this world thirty 
years and more after Beatrice had been removed from it. Do w^e 
find, then, that his tribute to the power of Beatrice over his life 
was premature, and that he had occasion afterwards to cancel or 
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recant it ? In a life of thirty years after the loss of a beloved 
ohject, even a strung love will wax lain ter and fainter; either new 
loves coming to snpphmt it, or the harsher interests of the actual 
Avorld asserting their (daiin, so that it is only noAV and then that, 
through the mists of intervening y(?ars, the aging man sees the 
vanished angel-face and all the renp])earing vision of his never- 
rctuniing youth, retrareh, we liud, re2)ented, befoi’c he died, of 
the lime he had lost in loving Laura. Was it so with Dante ? 
It was not. Probnhly J*etran;h did right; l)ut l)aiite‘s love was 
of a kind of wind) rejxaitaiiee was not, according evtm to the 
stf^rnest. estimate of man’s dutv in this world, the natural issue. 
Il" as has been profonndly sjiid. tlie structure of no hiinian being 
is complete, until love has been expcriciKMul ; if it is ajipoinUal to 
men lirst, as it were, to be subdue‘d into union with the world and 
first t(j become freemen of it through a. litt'ral affection for some 
hunnin being of the other sex ; it still depends on the actual cir- 
cumstances of tliis affection, how far it will aceoinj^any one 2)ftst 
the sj)ot of its occurremee, and serve the heart and intellect through 
liJc. Dante’s love was such that, even great and complex as his 
life was, it a(;eompanied him to the grave. Had he married 
Doatrici*, it might have been far otherwise. Gemma de’ Doiiati, 
we venture to sjiy, did not find Dante the most Ofpial and placid 
uf hnshaiids; and, (wen if Ihaitrice had ocenined her ])la,ee, Dante 
would have had his morose humours. As it 'was, however, iho 
infinite element of loss was added to Dante’s passion ; this pre- 
served it, this made it immortal; and Dante’s whole life was a 
<ledieation to the memory of Beatrice. In closing his Vita 
^Is^uora ho? deehircd that, if God spared him a few years, he would 
speak of this woman as no woman liad eA>'er been spolreii of before. 
His life ivaa spared, and he kept his word. 

Of the later life ofDante,(>r ofhis eoniu^xion with the|)olities and 
the literature ofhis time, we do not mean to speak Iwiv. During 
those very ‘years of his juission for Jieatrice, it is known that he 
was, as a stiplent and a philoso])her, acquiring all the learning, 
all tlic science, all the theology of his time, and shaping it all in 
flic mould of his own original genius. It is known thaf, at this 
time, he was already conspicuous among those Italians, chiefly of 
Florence, who were teaching the vernacular Italian tongue its 
true use aud comjoass All this, though he is silent on such mat- 
ters in the story of his love, is well known. It is known, also, 
that, about the time when he finished this little composition, he 
began, as energetically as if no love-sorrow was upon him, to lead 
that broad and active life among the facts of Italian society, 
wliicli no noble Italian man could then escape. Married, of 
mature age, and, by his birth and circumstances, a prominent 
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citizen of Florence, lie took such a part as befitted his character 
in the politics of his native state ; at the same time forming his 
judgme-uts on the relations of that state to the rest of Italy, and 
casting his observing eyes on 'whatever was contemporaneously 
going oil in Europe. That was the time when every Italian 
city was ilistracted by the feud between tlic Uvo rival factions 
of the Guolplis and Ghibellincs — tlio former originally tlie parti- 
sans of the Pupal sovereignty, ihe hitter of the? siijiremacy of the 
German emperors; although in Ihe course of time Ihe names had 
all hut lost their original meaning. Tlie great and severe soul of 
Dante rose clear above all tliis hiild.nib of Guelph and Ghihelline, 
and had notions of its own as to what was re([iiisitc ibr the '\vcl- 
fare of his eouutrv. IJis immediate object was to see Eloreiico 
great, just, and orderly; hut beyond that, there loomed before Ids 
ardent and prophetic mind tin? idea of a union of all the several 
Italian states into one great nation, submitted t,o such a jiowerful 
rule as should crush down their local strifes and animosities. 
Prohahly he was able by tlui impressiveness of his eharaetcj* to 
gain a. following for these views among th(i citizmis of Flori’iieo ; 
for, in the year JGOO, being then temporary eliicf magistrate of 
'Florcuet?, he accomplished a feat soimwvhat rare in the })i>litios of 
his day — the banishment, in one mass, ol’ tlie chiefs oi‘ lioth fac- 
tions at the moment wlieii they threateiufd to tlirow the state into 
civil wav. A reaction, however, soon followed, and one of the 
factions having, by foreign aid, effected o revolution in Idorence, 
Dante, with many others, was proscribed and driven into exile. 
He w^as siaiteuced at first hut to a. line and hanishment for two 
years; hut afterwards ( i t302) a decree was passed, that, if taken, 
lie sliould he burnt alive. Thus, in the very prime of his life — when 
thii*ty-tivo or tliirty-six years of age — Dante was cast, out of 
Florence. He was uevci' ]iej'mittcd to rctum to it. For about 
twenty years lie was a w-anderer from city to city and from eourl. 
to <murt; sometimes visiting foreign count lies — as iu*lGU8, wlieu 
he went to Paris, and also, it is believed, to Oxford ; but, for tlie 
most part, confining his w^andeiings to bis own loved Italy, wliere, 
with exiles like hiinsclf and with the princes who harboured them, 
he plotted aud laboured for tlie return of better days. I'overty, 
care, misfortune, and the noble patriotic sorrow which jn cyed upon 
his heart, produced their elFccts upon him. Grave, proud, and 
melancholic from the first., he became more stem, more sad, and 
more liauglity in his contempt of all that he saw mxmud him. 
Wherever he went, liis long pale visage, scathed, as it seemed, by 
the fire of an unearthly sorrow, and expressing, in the habitual 
curl of its projecting undej--lip, the settled scorn wbicli had taken 
possession of liis heart, appalled even those who had heard of 
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liiiTi wilJ) inl,er(5st, but luul not b^^en prepurecl to expect in the 
writer of sweet Italian poems so terrible and morose a ])ersoji, 
His words, too, were few and bitter; and lie did not reserve bis 
satire even at Ibe l.ables to whieli be was invited, 'rbattlie course 
of events would sliape themselves iK^cordin*.*' to the severe and 
puni id('a.s of such a. man was not to be expected. A^ain and again 
some ho[)e seemed to rise for Italy, but again and again be was 
disappoiiiOHL Tlie ( * 0.1 isolation, tlavrefore, wliieh the w'orld of 
practical alfairs could not yield him, be sought in philosophy and 
literat ure. It was during his twenty years of exile that he wrote 
nigst of those works wliiidi, along with bis Niiova, constitute 
liis literary b(‘(jU(JSt to the worbl. It was then, at least,, that bo 
elaborated amUmilt up that wondrous ])oem in wbieb,iii the form 
of an ideal survey, by the actual visual sense, of the contemporary 
and juist history of tln^ world, and esjaadally of the (•oiitemporary 
and ])ast history of Italy, from tlie point of view of eternal justice, 
be embodied ami delivered over to future generations the corujen- 
t rated result of all bis re])resse(I thought and all his manifold 
experience. The idea of the Vivinti Commcdla, it is supposed, was 
comH-'ived in the year 1 BOO, just before Jiis exile^began; the poem 
was slowly eomjiosi'd jiieei; by pieee during bis wanderings ; and 
itwais only linisbed a short time before bis death at Ibivcnnain the 
year 1 1 . 

Siudj was Dante’s later lib^; and what we have to say is that, 
broad as it w^as, complex as it \vas, stern as it was, and great as it 
was, the influenee of the same BeatriiM'-passion which easts such a 
swTct and romantic- beauty over the story of bis earlier years, is to 
t»etvae(*d all through it. As Dante’s love was the truest, the most 
tender, the most ]mre, of wbi(d) w’e read in history, so it was the 
most constant. ^Vbo is there that docs not know^ this ? Go to the 
aetiud a(ua)iints of Dante’s life, and you will find, among other 
facts of similar import, that Ids only daughter was named Beatrice. 
Go to his later works — his Gourito IHcina C7>mmcdia; 

they arc full »f the presence and the name of Beatrice. All his 
life aiul all his writings are hut om; long In Memoriam t(.» ilic 
beautiful and lost one. 

Let, us not he mistaken. We would iiglit tlie allegorists to the 
death in defence of the notion that ])ante s Beatrice, throughout, 
is the literal human Beatrice of Ids early love. Nature, we repeat, 
does not, and cannot, rear any such superstructure as the intel- 
lectual and moral life of Dimte on the basis of an allegory. But 
give us the real human love to begin with, and tlie eommen tutors 
may pile allegory upon allegory on that to any extent they 
choose. If they tell us that the Donna, the Lady Beatrice of 
the Conviio, is clearly the abstract personage ^ Philosophv,’ and 
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that the Beatrice of tiie Dlrina Commedui is as clearly a personifi* 
cation of ‘ (.'Clestial Wisdom,’ wc will not ‘^niiiisay them ; w^e will 
only iimintuin that, still, tinder these f^oiisi's, w'c have ever the 
same lineaments of her whom Dante adored in the Vita Nuova. 
Nor is there any miracle here. It is the very law of love that it 
shall dilate, and cxjtand, and chnngii its outer as])e(;t, hy siih- 
diiing into itself wiiatever is presented to it in the conrs(i of the 
lover’s life. It is the very nature of love to dissolve into itscif 
every other feelinj^ or fact that aiises near it while it lasts, and 
thus to add daily toils oAvn intensity hy a, hsorhing whatever of tlic 
intense surrounds and encounters it. 'L’he youthliil lovin’ finds an 
obstacle to his suit in his poverty. Docs this w'^oakini his love? 
No ; hut from that moment all that is earnest in a stm^^le with 
poverty is ineorporatial with his love. The lover passes a funeral 
procession, or lingers among t lie tombs in a (duirehyai’d. Does 
the thought of death, thus occusioiicil, displace for a moment his 
reigning love? No; he is forecasting tlie hour of his own luirial, 
and w’hether her coffin shall rest in the same grave wdlh his. 
Thus does love grow strong, hy iiiihihing strength out of all 
things else, winding itsidf about all things, involving all things in 
itself. Where there is deep love, and wliere it lasts, it is ji power 
given, as it were, to idealize nil thiims; all tlie miseidlany of 
liuinan interests arc crushed successiv?uy througli tlie jiorcli of 
this single feeling; so that, in a great and speciilati\ e mind, life, 
deatli, and all the geuerulities of nations, hecome at last hut forms 
and modes of the loved one. .And so with Dajite. 'Jla* iih.'al of 
his life grew and rose as he moved fonvard in the jonniey of his 
earthly I’areer ; ]>hiloso])hy, W’orldly wisdom, knowledge of hooks, 
and exjierienee of men, w’ero all incorporated in it; still itretaiiual 
its identity throughout, and called itself to the last hy the same 
name. 

One may verify this by a. glance at tlie Dlrina Con\meilla. In 
this, the great w'ork of his life, Dante fully redeems his jiromisc ti.) 
speak of Beat rice, before he died, as now’oman had ever been spoken 
of before. The wdiolc poem is a deification of Beatrice. When 
Dante, in the beginning of the poem, is lost in the dreadful wn)od 
tliough wdiich lies the way to the visionary Hell, and is assailed tl iere 
by the ravening beast, it is Yirgil that appears to aid him, and to 
offer to conduct him through his perilous infernal journey. Yirgil, 
however, announces himself as only the emissary of Beatrice. 

‘ To free thcc from thy dread, I will tell thee wffiy I came, and wdiat 
I heard in the first moment when I took pity on thee. I w^as amongst 
them who are suspense [in Limho, with the virtuous heathen]; and a 
lady, so fair and blessed that 1 prayed her to command, called me. 
Her eyes shone brighter than the star; and she began, soft and gentle, 
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to me witli an<^(‘lie voice, in her lan^niiiife — ‘ 0 coiirteou^f; Miiiituan 
Spirit, whose hime still lusts in the world, and will hist as long as 
time, my friend, and not of fortune, is so iin])eded in his way upon 
the (U'sert shore that he has tunierl hack for terror. And 1 fear he 
may a]r(*ady he so far astray, that I have risen too late for his relief, 
from what I heard of him in heaven. Now go, and with thy ornate 
sp(*(*(;h, and with what is ne(*essary for his escape, hel]) him, so that 1 
may he consoled therehy. I am Hcatrice who send thee. I come from 
a ])laco wlnu’e 1 desire to return. Love movi'd nu^, that makes me 
s])t‘ali. Wlicji 1 shall he before my Lord, 1 oft will ])raise thee to 
Him.’ She was silent then, and 1 hegan: H) lady, single in woHli, 
thifyiigli whom mankind (‘xcels all that is contained within the hi?aven 
which has tin* smallest circles [the heaven of the moon], so grateful to 
me is thy comiTuind, that my oheying, w(‘re it done already, seems 
tardy, it ne(‘(ls not that thou more (.‘Xjdain to me thy wish. Hut tell 
me thi‘ causi' why thou I'orheaivst not to descend into this centre 
hert^ helow frorn tin* s))aeious ]>lace to whi(h thf)U hurnest to ivtiirn ?’ 

‘ »Sin(‘e thou d(!siri‘st to know thus far, 1 will tell thee hrieily,’ she re- 
plied, Svliy 1 (ear not to come within this ])Iace. 'Jliose things alone 
are to he leared that hav(‘ the power of hurting; the others not, which 
are not fearfvd. 1 am ma<le such hy (lod in his gi'aee, that your misery 
does not touch me, nor the llamc of this hurning assail me. There is 
a nohle lady in heaven who hits such pity of this hindrance, for which 
I send tlice, that she breaks th(^ sharp judgment there on liigh. She 
called Lmna, in her rc(iuc.st, and said — ‘ Now, thy faithful one; Inis need 
oftlu.'C'; and i commend him to thee.’ Lucia, enemy of all cruelty, 
arose and came to the pla(.*c where 1 was sitting with the ancient Rachel. 
She said ‘ Heat rice, true praise of ( lod, Avhy helpest thou not him who 
lovt‘d tli<H‘ so that lor tliee he left the vulgar crowd ? Hearesi thou 
flot tlu' misery of liis ])laint ? Set!st thou not the death which combats 
liim upon the j‘ivcrthat swcllcth not the sea‘r’ None on earth were 
ewer swift to seek tlieir good, or lice their hurt, as I to come, after these 
words were uttered, from my blessed seat; coiiliding in thy noble speech, 
which honoui's thee and them who have heard it.’ After saying this 
to me, she turned aw'ay her bright eyes weeping; hy which she made 
me hasten more to come. And thus 1 come to thee, as she desired.’ 

1 T 

Dr. Carlyle, from wdiose admirably literal version of the Inferno 
we have extracted this passage, ajipends, in his notes, the ex- 
planations given hy the commontatoi’s as to who the four heavenly 
ladies are wIjo are mentioned in the passage. Tlie unnamed lady 
who first takes pity on Dante, is ‘Divine Mercy;’ Lucia, whom 
she summons U) her help, is ‘Divine Enlightening Crace;’ the 
ancient Rachel, with whom Beatrice is sitting, is ‘ Contemplation;’ 
and Beatrice herself is ‘ Celestial Wisdom.’ Now, that all this is 
true we do not douht; it accords with the spirit of the passage, 
and with the consciously mystical method of speech in which 
Dante delighted. But it is also true, as the words of the passage 
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flistinctly imply, mid us Dr. Carlyle hints, that ihe 'Celestial 
Wisdom’ is still in Dantes mind but a dear transtif^uration of the 
human Ih atrietj whom he loved on earth, and whom ho leij^ns to 
havt' learnt to love him since she went to heaven. Those who 
cannot see this have yet to study the philosophy of love. 

r>nt even it there were room for question on the subject her(\, 
other ])assages must make all plain. Thaitrice is refei-i-ed to a^’ain 
and a,_i;-aiu throughout the Inferno and the Vnrgntor'io : anti to- 
wtirds the tdose of tluf last, she appears in pei-son to relieve \Trgil 
of his ta.sk, and guide her lover herself through wliat remains of 
his journey there and through the succes.sive cirtdes of the Paht- 
diso. 'J’lie most importiint passage in relation to her, is perha])s 
that desenhiiig this her personal reap])earanee ti) the eyes of 
Dante. It extends over the tliirtieth, thirty-first, and thiity- 
spcfuid cantos of the Pnnjtdorlo. We will qnoh' the main por- 
tions from the translation of Cary. 

Dante is to he conceived standing on tliis side of the river 
liOtlie, wliich Hows through tin* region of tlie teiTostrial Paradise, 
at which he has arrived on emerg-ing i’rom Purgatory; his (>yes 
are fixed (ju tlie other side, where strange sights have already ap- 
])eared to him, and where a throng of heavenly heings, radiant 
and angelic, are seim surrounding a res])lendeiit cair. making alto- 
gether such a mystic vision as had apit'ared to Pzekicl and to 
St. John in the i\]K)(!a,lYpse. Suddenly a thundenng is heard; 
on wliich the angelic throng come to a stop, and group themselves 
round thi^ CMY. Then, overlieud, is heard a voice chanting thrice 
the words of a nuptial song. The aiig<.:li(^ heings listen, and then, 
take up the song, hursting forth in chorus, and Hinging flowers 
meanwJiile ujiwards and all around. Into tliis cloud of flowers 
aud musit; Beatrice descends. 

^ I luivc ]>chc]d, ere now, at break of day, 

The eastern chine aU roseate ; and the sky 
Opposed, om‘ deep and heautiful serene; • 

And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attemper’d at his rising, that the eye 
Long while endured the sight. Thus, in a cloud 
Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 

And down within and outside of the ear 

Pell, showenug, in white veil, with olive wreatlied, 

A virgin in my view appeared, beneath 
Creen mantle, robed in hue of living flame ; 

Aud o’er my H])irit, that so long a iinie 
JI ml from her presence f (It no shuddering dreads 
Albeit mine eyes discerned her not, them moved 
A hidden virtue from her, at whose touch 
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The power of ancient love was strong ivithin me. 

No sooner on my vision strt*.amin;^, smote 
The heavenly inliuenee, which, years past , ande*en 
In chUdhooif thriird me, than towards Virt^il I 
^IhirnVl me to leftward, pariiinc^ like a hahe 
'^^l^hat flees for ndiige to liis mother’s hreast, 

If auglit have terrifjed, or Avorked liim woe.’ 

Virgil, however, iw g^onn ; and ])aiif(’, hearing himsedf called by 
iianic from ihe other side of the river, gaz(;s across, and sees 
B(;alri<‘e, still v('il(‘d, and amidst the flowers, standing amid the 
angelic throng on tin; hd’t sid<' of tin* car. Hoyally she addresses 
him, a.s a (jnec]i law tlirall, speaking to him i*eproachfiil1y and 
hiltcrly. lie liumhly hows Jiis heail. TIkj angelic choir raise 
a soiig of pity; and In; bursts into tears. Beatrice then, ad- 
dressing the ang(dic throng, hnt with words intended for Dante, 
speaks as follows : — 

‘ Not alone 

’fhrongh operation of the mighty orbs, 

'fhat mark each seed to .some ])redestined aim, 

As Avith aspect or fortunate or ill 
’I’he eonstelliitions meet ; hut through benign 
Largess of hinivenly gnwu^s, Avliich rain down 
From such a height us mocks our Ausion — thi.s man 
Was, in the freshness of his being, sucli, 

So gift<;d A'irtually, that in him 

All hedter hal)its wonderously had thrived. 

The more (d' kindly strength is in the soil, 

So much doth evil seed and lack of culture 
Mar it tlie more, and make it rmi to wildness. 

These looks so me lime upheld him : for I showed 
Aly youthful eyes, and led him by their light 
In upright walkiuy. tSoQ?i as I lufd reached 
threshold of my second age, and changed 
My mortal for immortal; then he left me. 

And gave himself to others. When from flesh 
To spirit 1 had risen, and increase 
Of beauty and of virtue circled me, 

I was less dear to him, and valued less. 

His steps were turn’d into deceitful ways, 

FolloAving false images of good, that make 
No promise perfect. Nor availed me aught 
To sue for inspirations, Avith the which. 

I, both in dreams of night and otherwise, 

Did call him back. Of them so little reck’d him ; 

Sucli depth he fell, that aU device was short 
Of his preserving, save that he should view 
The children of perdition. To this end 
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1 visited the purlieus of the dead ; 

And one Avho liiitli conducted him thus hi^h, 

Ueeeived my sii])plications, iirifcd with weeping. 

H ivcvc a hreaking of God's high decree 
Jf Lethe should he passed, and such food tasted, 

Without the cost of some repentant tear.' 

Then turning the ‘point’ of licr words, and no longer their ‘ lateral 
edge/ to Dante, who is standing on tliis side of tlie stream, she 
asks him if she has spoken truly, 'fhe reply is such a, ‘ Y(^a.’ as 
it needed thelielp of vision in inter])ret. As soon as lie has uttered 
it, his tears break fortii afresh. JSJie then asks what excuse lie 
can allege. 

‘ A hitter sigh I drew, then scarc(‘ found voice 
To answer. Hardly to these sounds my ll}>s 
(rave utterance, wailing, ‘ Thg falr looks trithdraien, 

Things present, with deceitful pleasures, turned 
il/v/ steps aside' 8he answcTing spake : ‘ Hadst thou 
.Ht'cn silent, or deni(‘d wliat thou uvow’st. 

Thou hadst not hid thy sin the more ; suc’h eye 
Observes it. Ihit wheneh'r the sinn(n*’.s cheek 
Hreaks forth into the ])recious-streaniing tears 
Of self-aceusing, in our court the wheO 
Of justice doth n,m counter to thejrcdge. 

Howe’er, tliat thou may.st [)rofit by thy shame 
For en’ors ])ast, and that }j(uicefoi*th mon) strength 
May arm tliee, when thou hear’st the syren-voi(?e, 

]jay thou aside the motive to this grief’, 

And lend attentive ear, while T unfold 

How opposite a wag mg hiiried flesh 

{Should have imp)eU'd thee. Never didst thou see 

In Art or Nature aught so passing sweet 

As were the limbs that in their beauteous frame. 

Ji^n closed me, and are scatlered now in dust. , 

If sweetest thing thus failed thee with mg death, 

What, afterward, of mortal should thg wish 

Have tempted f When thou first hadst felt the dart 

Of perishable things, in mg departing 

Nor better realms, thg tving thou shouldst have pruned 

To follow me ; and never stoop'd again 

To bid^ a second blow far a slight girl. 

Or other grud as transient and as vain. 

The new and inexperienced bird aw'aita, 

Twice it may he, or thrice, the fowler’s aim ; 

But ill the sight of one w'hose plumes are full, 

In vain the net is spread, the arrow wing’d.’ 

As Dante stands overcome with shame and anguish produced 
in him by what he thus only hears, Beatrice Lids him look up, 
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smd SCO w’liat siffld will do. Tlo ol)eys, find gazing* across tlio 
stroain, sees Beatrice still veiled. l»ui no longer hid in the. shower 
of llowers. The sight so allects him that ho falls flat as one 
dead. 

Will it l>e helievod that there are some who luakc^ allegory civeii 
of all this, and interpret Jicatrif^e nilmking Dante for betaking 
liimsi'lf to meaner loves, to he nothing more than ( adestial Wisdom 
or Tln'ology proserihing the mo]-e frivolous art of Poetry ? With 
such men, we say again, there is no reasoning. Hap])i(*r they 
wlfo can sec in such hyperbole, if it is to hi; (ailh'd so, hut the 
profdnnd and literal eonserpience of an actual human love lasting 
nntil death; who can limi wisdom and beauty in that, thought of 
the ])oei in whieh ho seems to attrihuti^ something of woniaiTs 
jeahmsy oven to lln^ spirit of tlu' Ix'atihed one; and who c»in thus 
regard tlu; story of Dautc' s Beat rice sts from first to last, a study 
of the ])(»\v(T of Love over one of the gTea.test and most famous 
of till? world's intelligences! 


Art. VH I. — (I ) Ttistoire dc JaLilfcralifrc Francai^r^ nous la Rest aura- 
iiou. Par Alckf/I) Niotteai kn T. 2 vols. i^iris:lS53. 

(2.) Mt’inuirus d'un JJourgeois do Fans. Bar Dr. L. ViciioiS'. Paris : 
185 .*]. 

• r 

Dk. A'eiion deserilies, in the commcnccmeut of his memoirs, the 
habits ol' Preneh society under the empire. The only advantages 
prized at that titno he states to have been broad slionlders, lofty 
statim>, muscular power, and a martial air. A man’s intellect was 
never taken into aeeount. At the theatre, and public; phiees of 
amusement and resort, a military man always took preeedenee, and 
set civilians tisiile as belonging to an inferior caste. If yon sate 
in a cafe, reading a paper, says Dr. Yeroii, ten t(.) one but an 
officer would enU;r, and snatch it out of your liands without the 
smallest ceremony, and with an insolence against wliich it was not 
only idle, but treasonable, to protest. 

Such being the boasted ‘eijuality’ procured by Napoleon for all 
classes of his subjects, such the estimation in which the studious 
and thoughtful professions were held, it is not wonderful that the 
seeds for the next crop of pliilosopliy and literature were long to 
germ and difficult to rear. The commencement of the century 
marked, indeed, a total suspension, if not of the cultivation, at least 
of the produce, of intellect; and that, singular to say, in Eng- 
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land as w(?ll as in France. The s(*hoo] of pliilosopliy and the ciiiTent 
of f)])ini()n, whitdi had prevailed for the ])revious (piurter of a ceii- 
tniT in Prance, Jiad developed their last tlieories; nay more, liad be- 
held ilieJast results of their doctrine; and these were so einplyand 
hnrna), so desolate and drear, that no one could take pride, or see 
pur])osc in professin”: siudi dotariiies or pointin^^ to sindi results. 

Whilst tlie school of Wdtairelnid left little tather to savor to do, 
idl that it denounced or denied having’ been swo])t ch^an away from 
exercising* ])redoniinance or {xivin«* oifeiice, that idass of thinkers 
who still held to spiritualism and to religion was uninhuenlial and 
ohsciire, sunk in poviaty, lew in Jiiim]»er, attaelu'd in politics to 
a by-gone state of things so helpless and effete as to redt'ct a 
shade of inihecility even tipon the religions and ptiilosophic* belief 
which had been connected with it. It was in the midst of this 
exijitiistiou and extinction of all ]>arties, that Napedeon took his 
gigantic stride to power, and ibiind liimsi'lfso nncontrolled, and so 
perfeetly master over the realms both ol‘ mind and matter in Pnince, 
by tile prostration of all institutions, ail Jaws, all teaching, all 
belief, that it was free to liim to do what lie listi'd without the 
possibility of resistujicc or ohstruetion. 

Tile character of Napoleon was more free tlian tliat of most men 
from preindiee or fanaticism of any kgid ; hut still tin' t'lenuaits 
of an Italian natun^ and an Italian ('diuaition, wliieh render youth 
familiar with religious impressions, I'emained in liim. He had 
nut wiriK'ssed tliose abuses of court and elergy whieii had raised 
the ire and whetted tlie veng(‘u.n(M.' of the peditieal and religious 
revolutionists. He had merely seen tlie anarchy which the elforts 
of these liad prodiKaul ; and he w*as far more alive to the neces- 
sity of restoring order, than of eomhating or abolishing super- 
stition. He thus fully appreciated the polititail advantages of 
religion, wliieli he only knew under tlie form of Homan (hitholi- 
(ism. .Hut this was linked with tlie ancien rerfme,' the heredi- 
tary monarchy, the traditional aristoerac}*, with thp derivation of 
all autliority from ancient and prescriptive right; it w^as, in 
short, scarcely reconciluhlc with his erajiire or dictators! i ip. 

And yet if lie turned to the antagonistic and anti-religious prin- 
cj])le, he found nothing whereon to found an institution, nor whereof 
to ibrm a, creed. A belief that wais a negation, how could it be 
taught? Besides, the school which rejected religious trath 
spurned also momii’ohic authority, and claimed tliat freedom of 
thought, and at the same time that independence of principle as 
well as philosophy, which.in Napoleon s estimation, were the great 
cause of tliat anomaly of opinions and petulance of conduct which 
liad rendered the French ungovernable, and had well nigh thi;own' 
away the advantages of military victory. 
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Af't(3r soipo liesitatiou Napoleon ineliiied to tlie religionists, as 
more lavoiirnble to order, as offering a. better sii])port to adminis* 
trjitioii, and being tiir more do(rilt* iiistnimeuts tlniii tlie Vbdtfiirians. 
In tbe last idea lie was mishdven, for tlie Emperor never made any 
true friends amongst eitber tbe jirieslliood or the hi}" resiiseitalors 
of religion : whilst amongst tbe Vidtairians, norwitbstanding tbeir 
first resentment jigaiust tbe restora.tion of worslii]) and the elergy, 
be was able to I’eeriiit faitliinl followers, worlliv eliainjiioiis, able 
ministers. And it was ibis school and this ])a.rry whii-b, after 
Najirdcon's fall, exf.'rted themselves to vindieute bis memory, 
a[)otlT(M»size bis name, ami amass that store of pojuilar gratitude a.ml 
veneration oF wbicdi we have seen the recent result in the ('lec- 
tion of liis n.epli(3w tore-oconpy tlie inijicrial throne. 

A niiddh' ])ai’ty, indt'i'd, was formed between the Voltairians 
and tbe ])a]dsts, betw(‘.(‘n tlu*. anti- and tbe ullra-n'ligionists, or 
Va'twet'U lh(5 democrats and tbe royalists; a })arl\ tliai one iiiiglit 
have b(»p(‘d and ilamgbt to s(3e smdj a man as Napoleon rally. 
Ibit llier(^ was antipathy bt'twe(‘n him and any man of indt!pendeiit 
eonvietion; and the ]diilosopher and politician that would not l(3t 
the Na])oleoni(r jxjwiu’ and dynasty be the falernm, was (considered 
nuworiiiy and unlit to be used even as a lever in tbe groat task 
of regenerating and rerounding the new ordc-cr of tilings. Let us, 
however, begin with llu! men of extreme jiavth's, with the purpose 
of filling up afterwards the void between them by a sketcdi of the 
])ovsomig(‘s and o]>ini(.)ns wbicb sought to oetutpy, and which suc- 
ceeded in maintaining, an inteniiodiate position. 

'file (irsl wrilcu' (d‘ the ])oliiical and religions reaction against 
tlie I’twolution and its constMjuences, was Count doseph de 
Maistre. His brother Xavier, the autboi' of tbe Voycu/es autour 
fie ma Chamhre, is better known. 'I'be family, of Freneli oiigin, 
had been for some time settb'd in Piedmont, where, however, the 
Fromdi language w^as mure familiar to the upper class than the 
Italian. When the I'epuhlicaii armies overnm Piedmont, and 
made it a Frcneti dejiartment, its royalists became as much exiles 
and (‘migrants as the French. The same tyranny oppressed and 
proscribed tla^m, and they looked to the restoration of the old reli- 
gion and the old monarchy to right them. Count de Maistre 
published his Corisidf'vations mr la France in when there 

were no French, save emigrants, to read it. But He Mtiistre dif- 
fered from th(?m. He attributed the revolution and its excesses 
as much to the faults of royalists and aristocrat^, as to the follies 
of democrats and democracy. He admitted the revolution not only 
to he inovi table, hut he deemed it providential and hopeful that it 
should defend itself against the league of European kings, and 
preserve to Frenchmen alone the right of guiding and deciding 
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iip(Ri the furnines of France, 'rhe first fifteen years of the cen- 
tury Pe Mnistre passed at St. retershiirgli, jis amhassador from 
tlie exil(?(l king of Sardinia. In this position the inlliience of his 
coiivei'satiou and idc.ais upon the Kniperor Alexander was gi’i^ater 
and Tuore important than that of his written works. These only 
(■anie to attract attention in IHM or IK 1.5, when kings were 
groping to find some apt foundation for goveniinent. Py tliat time 
J)e Maistre had sunk into a kind of fanatieisin, with a worsLij) of 
kings and popes, as hoings sacrosanct and iiifallihle. He was the 
iirst writer who pro])osed the re-estahlishinent of the ancient 
retfime in France, as far helter than any new constitution. And 
above all, lie denounced the idea of a written cliarter, as an attempt 
to erect at oiu*»‘, and upon paper, what, it re(|uired nothing less 
than ages and generations to devel(»p and build n]>. 

Whilst He .Maistre sought to discredit and overturn the n’vidn- 
tionarv and popular basis of goveninieiit and education. JNI. (h‘ 
-Honuld came forward as a pliilosophcr to show the one-sidedness 
and folly of inateriulism, which denied and wilfnllv ignored half 
the ])heijoinena that appeared and passed ludore man's ])('rce})tions. 
31. de Ibuiald eanu' to demand the ri'-estahlishimnit of the idea 
of Hod in man’s concc'ption of the universe, and of tlie soul ami 
spirit in thi* conception of man’s nature, 'i'his may seem to us a 
vcjy gratuitous effort, a very iieediess ])ropositiou ; they were 
re(iuired, nevertheless, in the days id' Bonald : and smdi an opinion 
was considered heresy by the Voltairian pntriaiwdis. 

3L dll Bonald was of a noble family of tlio Kouergue. llis 
father was a military man, he having, when young, served as 
a mounquctairc at the court of Versailles. In ItdO he retired to 
his pro|)erty, was shocked at the civic constitution of the clergy 
consiaited to by the king, and emigrated with his two sons to 
Heidelberg. In a spot so favourable for st iidy and philosojihy, Bonald 
wrote and printed, or rather got printed at (kuistafico, his 'Jlieorie 
da Ponvoir. The Directory then governed h'raiice, and one ol 
that body hoped to establish a religion of his own in the place ol 
Christianity, lie accordingly ordered Bonald’s hook toho seized and 
suppressed. In 1707 Bonald determined to return to Baris, wliieh 
he succeeded in doing, notwithstanding the vigilance of the police. 
'Idle youngest of liis sons, Maurice, his companion in the expedi- 
tion, is the present Cardinal and Archbishop of Lyons, the head 
of tlie papal and anti-gallicon party in France. In l^aris M. de 
Bonald remained during five years secluded, undiscovered by the 
police, wholly devoted to his studies, and to the completion of his 
principal work, tlie Lci/ia/arion Priwi if zrc, published in 1802. Or 
one occasion he was imprudent enough to hetray liimself. Anxious 
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tf) Icaru somotliing of the fiite of tlio first edition of his first -work, 
the Theoric dit Poncoir, lie made- intcrc^st to he admitted, under a 
feigned name, into tlie grange, or hall, in "wlneh Avm*e tlirown the 
editions of condemned works. He found them all thrown pell- 
melJ, and penajived a «*opy of his oAvn hook ])y the side of a copy 
of some oi)S(;ene puhlieation. ‘ Alas !' exclaimed the poor autlior, 

‘ I am perisliijig lieiv in very bad company.’ Tlie exelanmtion be- 
tray ('d l»im to tl)e guardian (d' tlie place as tljc antlior of tlie Th&one 
dll Pouvair. idle good man allowed him to carry otf the eojiy ho 
descriiMl, and kept tlie secret faithfully. Another copy <*hanced to 
fall jnto the liands of Jluonaj)arte, who took the author’s name 
from the list of in 17tH), and thus restored liim to the 

peaecahle ('njoymcnt of his country and his ixputution. 

'The philosophy of Bonald’s hrtj'nilatuni Primitive is little 
likely to iind fa\(nirwith the present age. His idea that the 
faculty of speech, or tin* km^wledge. of words, and cons(M|uently 
that of the ideas they signily, was eommuniealt'd to man by 
special revelation, would s(mreely hear severe criticism. 'Jdie jioli- 
tieal and social jivimuple on which he laid inost stress was that of 
traditional authority and hereditary light, without whi(di lie fore- 
told that evt'rvthing in politics and ridigion would he fluctuating: 
and lit' dcmandetl for the ehurch, the army, and the arislocrat^y, 
the privilege <.d‘ self-continuance tis the great anchor of sta- 
bility. His arguments, siH'li as they wert?, had mneh inUmmeo 
upon Majioleon, and were of evil consetjuenec under the llestora- 
lion. 

'idle third name in the triad of those who were the intcllecttial 
rt:%tort‘rs of religion in France, is that of (’hatcaubriand, whose 
name and career, as well as works, arc too well known to us to 
need being minutely recapitulated or dwelt upon. His Genie 
dll Chrlstlaiiisme was pxihlished in 1802. Its aim Avas by no 
means ti^ prove Xhe truth of the ( dnistiau religion liy logic, nor 
by social or political expediency, nor yet by philosophic dogma. 
But ChristianBy had been reproaclied by the Amltairiaiis as rude 
and puerih?, the produce of ignorance accommodated to an infimi 
and uncultivated state of soedety. It was represtmted as opposed 
to social progress and political development, to intollectual liberty, 
mid as an enemy to poetry, to the arts, and to the refinements and 
elegancies of life. It was to disprove all this that Cliateauhriaiid 
took up his pen, and set himself to show that Christianity had 
ever hecu and must ever be the great element in human improve- 
ment, whether intellectual, social, or political. He represented it 
as favourable to freedom, and as best allied with the highest develop- 
ment of intellect, and as the truest source of the sublime and the 
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tOTioliing* ill poetry, and in all the arts. It is impossible to con- 
ceive n work better suited to the French mind, and to the necessi- 
ties ot* tlie epoch. iXtJcordiiigly its success was immense. 

Whilst the frieuids oi* monarchy and religion achieved this iiuiu- 
gunition of the century by works of philos<3phy and genius, the Ahd- 
tiiirians were reposing under the laurels of triumph, lulled by the 
hi/y maturity of age. Cabanis was following out t he last conclusions 
of materialism, 1 )(?stutt -Tracy pursuing the same path in ineta- 
plivsics; but the elforts of these and their scdiool scarcely passed 
th(‘ bounds of the litth^ philosojdiical court ol* Autiaiil. Buona- 
parte manifested his ajipreidation of them when, in reorganizing 
the Institute, he excluded altogether from it tlic moral seiences, 
as a department of knowledge null and non -oxifji, tent ! 

With the Institute, a merely honoriiie estahlisliment, it was 
more easy to deal than with the university or the press. In them 
it was requisite to have at least the appearamu' ol‘ instruction and 
inrormatioii. iShipoleoii is re]m»aehed with having endowed a. uni- 
versity for the ])iir])osc of tcaiching nothing, and J'ounded scdiools 
ill whieh the only instructor was the ilrill-H(*rgeant. But i''raiiee 
possessed no school nor class to wdiicb Napoleon (umld entrust 
the rising generation. He saw the adviuitage of Homan (Catho- 
licism, of llie aiitbority of the Pope, and of a, hierarcdiy, in a 
state waiitiiig pu;ty, conviction, or 4 >bjeets of res])ect and faith; 
hut, he dreaded the eneroaehing and ambitious spirit of the (dc'rgy. 
He dre.a.(led alike all philosojdiy and reason whieh ttiught tlie 
mind a sense of its imlependenee. He had the wonderful ])ower 
of subjecting to bim the m.'itcrial world. That, of mind, ]h> tbougbt, 
ha,(l no right to refuse undergoing the same yoke, and be rVas 
at once impatient and fearful of its independence. He feared lug, 
i)k! Inind uplifted, the gun pointed agiiinst liim. But tlu' ])e?t of 
the writer, the tongue of tJie orator, Jilled him with alarm. They 
were spergres that Inuinted, swairds that hung suspeiuhal over his 
head. He had a presentiment that the condemnation of public 
opinion, and tlie reaction and desertion consequent u])on it, alone 
(^ould slay liim. And no man can deny that conscience in this 
was to him no erring prophet. 

Amongst the many excellent selections of persons to lill impor- 
tant posts, his choice was never more happy than when lie nomi- 
uated J)e Foiitaiies to ho the Grand Master of the University. 
Fontanes, wliom Lamartine has treated with the most unjust 
severity, was the Talleynind of letters. Equally gifted with good 
sense, ability, and address, Fontanes had the same knowdedge of 
the ancient m/inic of literature, philosophy, religion, imd society, 
that d'allcyraud had of the political and public wuirld. Instead of 
a stupid, revolutionary contempt for all that went before it, both 
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these men appreciated ■\vliat was valualile in the past, witiiont. 
being blind to the necessities and the wnrits of tlie age in wliicli 
they found themselves. It was us links l)ct\veen two gein^nilions 
of men and ol‘ ideas that Napoleon (diose them both. J''oiitanes 
was as pliant as d'alleyrand to the great nmn they both served, and 
was (juite as disgusted in private at his I'udeness and bis crimes. 
Hut whilst 'ralleyrund avenged himself foi* his foi’ced ohse(|Jiious- 
ness by little tn^acheries of word and act, whi<‘h at last lost him the 
favour of Napoleon, bontanes conlided bis chagrin and Iris pi'otests 
to the muse. And whilst lu; was the ])ub]ic and prosaic iiam^gyi'ist 
of Napoh.'on, bc^ was at the sanu' time, and in the solitude of his 
closet, bis satirist in verse. AVIksi the following liiu's, on tluj 
assassination of tin; Due (rEiigbien, were written hy Napoleon's 
own (jri'anil Aliistcr of the Uuiv*.a’sity, wJiat ]iiiist have heeJi I bo 
opinion of all bis contemporaries! — 

‘ Sur ini tronc oruc do iropliees, 

Niipoloui., IK' peiiso. pftrt 
Qu’u tew piotl.^ noH voix etoutfoen 
'J'aiHent de jisireils attoutats ; 

11 ost imjuge iiK!orra]»til)lo, 

Qui, dariB un livre jiuJo.stnictiblo 
Ell gardera lo wtuvoiiir ; 

Oo jugi^ terrible, e’est I’liistoire, 

8a voix, sur ton char d(.; victoire 
Baura t’atteiudre et te punir. ’ 

To Fontanes' honour be it added, that be didnot eonbne bis dis- 
a])pi'oval of tb(> Ibn^ d’Engbieii s dcatb to the secret elfusions oJ* 
his muse. A discourse of his at the time was rendered in the 
Miinifcur as approving of ri'cent vuuiknirca. Fontanes insisted 
on iniving an er/Y/V dm. inserted, which substituted the word lawff 
for measures, as the latter might be construed as euniprising 
the execution of the heir of the Condes. Eontaiios w?is tlie 
friend of Cdialeaiibriand. Ho appointed Eonald lo he one of 
the Council (ff the University. Though Voltairians, botli Arn.uilt 
and ] iarornigui^Tu otaaipied chairs of professors. Fontanes 
thought to neutralize and coimterhabiuee them hy the appointment 
of siieli men as Erayssinous and J0iuer\. d’bose men, indeed, 
found the scope alforded by college professorships too narrow lor 
til cm ; consequently they made use of the churches, and opened 
conferences, in wbicli, under the guise of teaching young ecclesi- 
astics, the youtbliil generation of the capital were invite<l to 
attend and take part in rebgious lectures and teachiugs, which 
assumed the form of discussion. Here the religionists found an 
implacable enemy in h’ouche, who, as police minister, declared that 
he could not answer for the public peace if religious discussions 
were opened in the churches. The conl'erences, therel'ore, were 
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closet! ; but nut until ilicy luul ju'otluced fruit, which the popularity 
of the lU'ligitpis works of Frayssinous and Lamennais fully uttostod. 
J i was however, the religious tenets of Rnme, nor the nnti* 
]-<‘ligi()Us ones of the school of Voltaire, which were destined to 
take hold of the French mind as it heeame emancipated from tlui 
tyranny of Napoleon. That aseeiidaney was won hy a hand of 
iudepemhnit thinkers and eloquent men, who formed an int(‘rme- 
diate school ; and who, whilst rejecting tlu^ matt'rialism of the 
eighteenth century, stop])ed short of that sacriliee of man’s intel- 
lectual dignity and freedom dcmand(xl hy the ultra-religionists. 
Tlie introduction of this ecleelie or inUumediate seheimj, into 
University, was the Avork of kontanes, who, wearied and 
disgusti'd to liiid no philosophy taught that Avas not either 
modelled on theology, or based upon (.'Ondillac’s dry and erring 
development of Locke, appointed to a chair Koyer (iolhird, tlu? 
father and founder of the spiritualist and eeleetic school of the 
Eestoratiou and the Orleans reign. 

Ere entering u])on that epoch, it is neei’ssary to say a Avord 
about the jiress. A full account avc need not indulge in, as that lias 
hi!en already given in our number of May, 1810, in Avhiidi the rise 
of the Journal des is sketelied, and full-lengtli ]>oi1raits 

of its principal contributors given hy one wlio Avidl kneAV all the 
survivors of that talented eii'cle. j-ike Chateaiihriand in religion 
and taste — like Bonahl in ])hil(»sophy, the Journal den IhdxitH 
Avus in (/ritieism a conqilete reaction against the modes of think- 
ing and writing of the Voltainans. Against Voltain* liimsidf, his 
memoi'y and as(x*udnney, it Avaged im-essant A^'ar. Napoleon en- 
jt)ycd the malice and appi'OAed the tendencies of the anti-revoln- 
tionavv eritit:.s, Avhom the Voltairians and revtdntionists did not, jail 
to accuse of royalism. Fouehe threatened many a time to stop 
the T)rhaU, and lUTest its editors; hut Napoleon, Avith Avhom its 
chief editor, Fievee, kept up a direct eoiTespoiidenec' and private 
e(.)mmunication,hcheing])aid I'or the same, protected the monarchic 
and religious publication from Fouehe. The f\ai* hetween tlie 
tAvo parties avus fierce. When the religionists tried to obtain 
Cardinal Mauiw’s election to the academy, the Voltairians 
spared neither violence nor insult, in opposing him. Chenier 
n fused absolutely to call Maury Monseigimir, ‘ Surely Chenier 
may call me Monseigneur,’ said Maury, *wlien I call him 
Alonsieiir.’ It waxs too true, however, what the men of the 
revolution and the empire urged, that the religious school imd 
writers, such ns Chateaubriand, Bonald, and Fontanes,were leading 
the public mind hack to a royalty and a r/fgime which were not 
those of Napoleon, hut of the Bourbons. The Emperor became 
convinced of this at last, and he, in consequence, withdrew his 
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favour from Fontanes, and ejected Fievee from the D^haUy which 
he conveyed to Etienne, and condemned the journal to political 
silence or nullity, whilst he still allowed freedom to the pen 
of its feuilletonists and critics. 

Nothing could have been more easy, one might have thought, 
than for Napoleon first, and for the Bourhoiis aftersvards, to 
have taken a middl(3 course between extreme parties, and to 
have raised up eminent men, vrho in politics, in philosophy, and 
literature, would have scouted the divine and traditional right to 
misrule of either kings or priests, while at the same time 
disowning and resisting the pretensions of the poiiulace or of 
those wlio would act in its name, to ]day the sanae part, on pretty 
much the.same claims. In politics, liowcvei*, this means constitu- 
tionalism, and could, in fact, mean nothing else.^and this was 
a tiling to whicli neither Buonaparte nor the Bourbons could 
reconcile themselves. There was this, however, good in the 
Bourbon government, tliat allhougli the priestly as well as the 
royalist party, on which they chitifiy leaned, could not even par- 
tially aec(‘pt constitutionalism, still they were obliged to tolerate 
it, and thus a constitutional sect in politics, linked with an inter- 
mediate piirty in philosophy orreligion,and consequently in literature, 
was able to form and to develop itself, and to occujiy tlie most 
pnuninent place on the intellectual stage. Buonapoi'te’s despotism, 
iin fortunately for liim, did not admit of this. Philosophy, religion, 
history, all were impossible under lij^ iron reign. Madame de 
Blael and (Uiateauhriand were as incomxiatible with him as Con- 
(lon^ot or Baboeuf. And it was absolutely necessary that 
Napoleon should bo • swept away, not merely for the restoration 
of liberty and of peace, but for the existence and survival of the 
intellectual element of the nation. 

The first efiort of the Kestoration was to give full scoj)e and 
f'clat to the, monarchical and religious school. Chateaubriand 
mouBted in an instant to the first place in hterature, Eonald was 
apotheosized, itnd the works of Be Maistre disinterred. Wlnle all 
these men, destined to form afterwards an intermediate school, 
raised at first no protest against the excesses of royalism. Boyer 
Collard applauded the new reign — M, Guizot became its under- 
secretary. I.ain6 struggled not against royalty, hut for a hirger 
degree of constitutional liberty. In the first years of the Resto- 
ration, the ultra-royalists were more bent on pursuing their 
advantages in politics than in religion. And even with these 
M. de Gazes and his semi-liberal party came to interfere, and 
to dispute ministerial power and influence with the I'eactionistg. 
This M. de Gazes succeeded in doing, until the murder of 
the Due de Berry drove moderation and moderate men frcin 
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tlie ccancils of the king, and gave full scope to religious 
as veil as 3*oyalist fury. In the meantime, however, that is 
to sMY, from 1815 to 1822, an independent school had sprung 
up in the university, and gained firm footing in the minds 
of the rising generation. And although their cliairs were closed 
in 1822, such men as Guizot, Cousin, Villomain, had made 
such ample use of the ii'eedom to speak in the professor’s (;])air, 
that, however silenced, their schools survived, and their ideas 
largely germinated. 

It is to the credit of Ffmtanes and of the university under 
Napoleon, that it loft Hover Collard, Guizot, and Viileraain, in 
possession of thoir respec^tive chairs. 

Royer Collard, horn as far back as 1700, was a member of 
the Commune of Paris, and of the Cinq Cents. Intended for the 
bar, the Revolution had destroyed his profession. 11 early 
despaired of tlie republic, put his faith in hereditary royalty, and 
became a correspondent of t he exiled 1 .oiiis X VIII . In 1 8 1 1 , 1’oii- 
lanes appointed Inrn Ih’ofessor of Philosopliy. Being too modest 
to produ(*e any ideas of liis own; he began to sap tlie principles 
of the French materialists, by exponndhig the do(rtrine oi Reid. 
Under the circumstances there could he no Ix'tter mode of lead- 
ing back to inquiry, to freedom of thought, and to sjuiRualism. 
M. Guizot, in his cliair of histor);, Villemain, in thul of litera- 
ture, S('eonded the effort f)f him whom they looked tqj to as a 
master, Iloyer Collard. Al^these men had recourse t«.) tlie jiroduc- 
tions of Fnglish literature as the nSjjpins of reinstating tlieir own. 
At a time \Yheii no l^higlish journals 'were alloAved to reach the 
French public, Villcmain was employed to translate extracts from 
tlie speeches of Canning, and others, for the edification of the em- 
peror. The task conveyed more ideas to Villemain’s mind than to 
tlie cTiiperor's. Villemain could not refrain from exprt^ssing his 
desire of a constitutional system to M. de Fontanes., I’ln* latter 
argued, that a representative system would in the end phu.*e the 
drudge and the man of business above the man V)f imagination 
and eloqutmee like Villemain. The latter did not believe the pro- 
ph(‘CT more than Guizot and Royer Collard, All sighed for 
the opening which at last 1814 brought. 

Nothing could be fairer than the early policjy of the Restora- 
tion towards university and church. The office of Grand Master 
of th(‘ university was suppressed, and the authority was transferred 
to a council of which Royer Collard became president, with two 
Protesttmt colleagues. The Oonfei'ences of St. Sulpieo w(.Te re- 
opened under Frayssinous. The clerical influence which previdled 
under Louis XVIII. at least, was far more Gallican than ultra- 
montane, and sought to maintain the independence not only o£ 
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the French university, hut of the Frenc4i clergy. Both pcjlicios, 
that of the Concordat of 1817, fis well as that which a 2 )pointe(l 
protestants and civilians to take part in the direction of the 
university, and which allowed such liberty to secular and philo- 
sophic lecturing, -were fiercely denounced. 4’he age would have 
paid little attention to such denun ciations liad they not been 
made by a man of supereminent talent, and one who, with all his 
talent, has since run through the wliole gamut ot‘ religious and 
pliilosophic opinion, from nltra-montanism to socialism, striking 
with e(]ual energy and ehapiorujc upon every note as lie descended. 
Flii^ man was Ijaiiiennais, hie was born in tJie same town and 
street with Chateaiihriand, but eleven years later, that is, in 1782, 
and of the family of a sliiji-owmer. His youth was spent with an 
uncle at Lachenaye, near Dinan, who had a little property, which 
pro])erty Lamennais afterwards inlierilt'd. His uncle had two rooms 
devotecl to his hooks, one of whicli he callial Hell, from its con- 
taining every iiififlel VTitei. The antidotes were^ collected in the 
other. But Ijameunais read^ through Hell hedore he turned to 
tlui antagonistic volumes. He became not the less a Christian 
and MU ecclesiastic. , 

H(^ (;ommencod his career as a wntcr by a violent attack upon 
the university, in 1811, In 1818, In; ])iil)lished the first volume 
of his work, SarVindiference cn niatirre de lleUgion, which liad 
the lionour of a greater sale than any work in France during the 
Ih'storation. The iihilosophio theory which ho developed in his 
second volume, was, that t]^|^nly foundation for moral and reli- 
gious truth was the authority of the majority of mankind. 
Although Tiameunais thought to build u 2 >on this the authority of 
the Pope, it was very plain that such a doctrine led in a precisely 
opposite direction, in which, indeed, we find, some years after, 
Lamennais himself iiTovoc ably launched. 

During the five years of the Kestoration, Ijowever, the difficulty 
was to defend the cause of a national church and a secular 
university. * 

Keligious lectures, reviews, or polemics, did not, however, 
make the same sensation, or attract the same auditory, after 1815, 
that they promised to do in 1807 and 1808. The philosophic 
lectures of M. Cousin, who succeeded to the choir of Iloyer 
Collard, drew greater crowds, and made more disciples, tlniri the 
religious Conferences in St. Sulpice. M. Cousin, however, did 
little more than at first create a thirst, and open a door for in- 
quiries, Beginning with the Scotch philosophy that his prede- 
cessor hod expounded, the fervid imagination of Cousin found 
itself fettered and ill at ease. He looked for ideas of more scope, 
and themes more favourable to eloquence, in the German writers ; 
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and once astride of them, M. Coiisin^s Pegasus soon carried him 
into the seventh heaven of transcendentalism. 

The best intellectual energies of the nation were, however, not 
turned to either philosophic disquisition or religious discussion. 
It was politics, the affairs of life, the difficulties of establishing a 
system of freedom, and of reconciling hereditary royalism with the 
necessities and requirements of the day, that occupied evor}*^ serious 
and intelligent mind. Tlie tribune of the chamber of dei^juties, 
an eminence from which to address the publi(5 tlirough the 
press, cast both the pulpit and the university chairs into the 
shade. The press, not the daily, for that was subjected* to 
some restriction, but that wdiich took the shape of 2 )erio(licnls and 
pamphlets, laid hold on the minds of every class. ^ From 1815 to 
1821, Paris was a complete /on/m ; and it is wondrous, not that 
there was so much agitation, and so many conspiracies, hut on 
the eontrary, it is marvellous that such agitation did not produce 
more frequent and more dangerous outbursts. 

To describe the men or the march of politics would lead us 
too far, and rt^qnire too much space. We must confine ourselves 
to letters: hut the department of them which was Mended with 
politics, and most partook of their nature, was that whi/di had 
most interest for the public. Hence, the lectures of M. Guizot, 
on the rise and development of cons#tutional rulers and govern- 
ment, were those which filled the largest space in the studies and 
thoughts of youth. M. Guizot was born at Nimes, in 1787. 
His family were Protestants ; his a provincial advf)cate, 

perished in 1794, on the scaffold ei^ted in his native town by 
the emissaries of Robespierre. The wddow fled with her son to 
Geneva — the most favourable place for his education. From 
thence they moved to Paris, and Frani^ois Guizot became tutor 
in the family of M. Stappfer, Envoy of Switzerland at Paris. 
Through M. Stappfer ho was introduced to the society of Suard, 
a literary celebrity of the time. At his house, M. Guizot met 
his first wife, Mdlle. de Meulan, who then edited the Puhlicwte, 
Slie fell ill on one occasion, when she found an anonymous 
hand supporting the jounial by the ablest articles. The kind- 
ness led to a closer union, and M. Guizot continued to live by 
his pen, till M. de Fontaiies remarked him in the society of M. 
Suard, and gave him a chair of history. As professor, M. 
Guizot became the colleague of M. Royer Collard, who, in 1814, 
recommended him to M. de Montesquieu, and he was accordingly 
appointed Secretary to the Minister of Justice, and member of the 
Council of State. Witli M. de Montesquieu he left the ministry 
of Justice, but preserved his place, and continued his labours, as 
councillor of state, thus completing, in the active business of his 
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administraticni, ]iis experience as a politician and a political phi- 
loaophor. Tlie death of the Duke of Berry was the signal for the 
dismissal of all, even semi-liberal men, from office, and from func- 
tions of any kind ; as if the criminal act of this assassination had 
been the result of the intellect, and not of the ignorance of the 
nation. M. Guizot resumed his lectures as professor of history, 
to wliich he was cnahlod to bring the pith and solidity of politic;al 
experience. In 1822 his lectures were stopped by tlie Ultras in 
power, and then M. Guizot betook himself to historical collections 
and writings. Under the aus])i<>‘es of the Martignac ministry he 
tigaki opent'd liis lectures in 1<S2H. b’rom this epot-h, or from 
1880, which so soon followed, Guizots career is well known. 

No more ell^cient war can be ciu-ried on against a dominant 
party than that whicdi is waged in the realm of ideas, and with 
the inert! instrumentality of the pen. The war that is earned on 
in ])arliament, or in tlie exclusively political arena, is far from 
prodiJt;iijg so complete iind overwhelming a result. 'We see this 
in our own history, wlien the struggle against Toryism from 
1800 to 1820 was an utter failure in parliament and in the 
political world, wJiilst in the world of letters and ideas, liberal 
n!sista]j(H‘, begun in the Ediuhun/h llcvicii\ gained power every 
year, and after a twenty years’ intellectual advance, dethroned 
Toryism completely, and upturned its political, social, economical, 
and philosophic strongholds. It ’was the same with the 
revolution in France. Villclc and his ultra-i’oyalist friends 
thought they had l’(;r ever.,wfstablishc(l royalty, and put down 
opposition, because they triumplicd in parliament, and had tlm 
fft?ld of politics to tlicmselvcs. Jhit the battle was carried on in 
the field of literature, with the intellect of France -arrayed against 
the Boiirhoiis and the Tory advisers, and the liberal victory was 
com])lete. The ordonnances of (Jharles X. 'were not the cause 
but the occasiem of his final overthrow. 

No writer gave a stronger tliough calmer impulse to this move- 
ment than Guizot. His liistorical researches, lectures, and essays 
did more for constitutionalism in France, than the diatribes of 
Constant and the denunciations of Foy. In a literary point of 
view, however, the chief result of Guizot ’s teaching was to aid in 
giving birth to the historic school. It is certainly as historians 
that the French have most excelled from 1820 to 1850. Another 
writer shares with M. Guizot tlie honour of having originated or 
inspired the new French historic school. This was Madame de 
Stael, whose posthumous work on the French Revolution is in 
truth a history of the early part of the struggle, very English in 
its style and inspiration, and unlike anything which the French 
had yet produced. It was fiercely attacked by the royalists, who» 
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of course, could not tolerate Protestant writers likeStael and Guizot. 
Unfortuuately the royalists, they did not produce an historian, 
for all Chateauhriand’s essays in that depoiTment of literature are 
sadly incomplete and faulty. 

The first fruit of Guizot’s historic teachings and researches was 
Thierry, whose Conquest of Enff land hf the Nonna)iS made an 
immense impression. His partizansliip for the con(] tiered race 
aroused all the old feelings of the Gauls against the Franks, and 
thus awoke political and historic controversy. M. de Hegur’s 
Russian Campaign, and M. de Baraiitc’s Dukes of Burgundy 
followed. These early efforts of the historic niust^ under, the 
llestoration — muse it may well he called — were pi(!turcsque 
aiKl poetic rather than ratioeinatiiig. A philosophic historian 
was liable to l)e represented Jis being Fnglish. M. de naranto 
went (ui the principle of vividly depicting events and men, and 
leaving these to suggest reflections mid conclusions : fi'oni these 
he himself refrained. Thus, M. Guizol^ in his cliair ol‘ liistory, 
which he rendered illustrious with labour and logi(\ produetu) a 
series oi’ historic writers in direct contrast of himself. S])(‘euhi- 
tivcly ratiocinating, his failing has been tiio want of picturesque. 

Tlie South of France has generally ht'cn eonsidei\:d productive 
of men of imagination and chxpiencc, rather thnii of reason and 
philosophy. Of late the charactci>has been reversed. Guizot 
biniscdf is an example: bis great rival in history and jRditics is 
anotiuT. Thiers and Migiu^t, fedlow-studonts at tin.* (5ollege of 
Aix — the ou(j son of a commercial broker, the olliei* of a smith 
who had some money, and gave his son the l»enefit of education 
— came to Pans in 182d. Iajacu' Weimar has d(‘scrihcd tla^ jiobr 
little rcKun in 4lie Pas.sage IVlontesquicii, wliere he found them 
both. Thiers had a letter for Maimcl, hut it did not serve him 
miKdi. He wrote for Le Globe, but more for the Constitutionnel, 
whoso jiroprietors were timid, and wlio were freqmmtly st,aitle<l by 
the vivacity of the mticles which the young writer from Aix sent 
them. History was then the great passport to Ujg public and to 
name. Tlie French Bevolution luul been written by Lacretelle 
ill an agreeable vein, royalist, and not profound. Thiers proposed 
to write the history of the epoch, hut booksellers shrunk from 
encouraging him, till he had obtained the name and assistance 
of Felix Bodin, a writer of Resumes or liistoric summaries. Iir 
this partnership Thiers wrote his first volume, which introduced 
him to the notice and friendship of Laffitte and Talleyrand ; and 
he w’as enabled, in 1828, to set up the National^ in conjunction 
with Mignet and CaiTel. Their subsequent history need not be 
described. Nor bis work either — so clear, so fair, so vivid, so 
redolent of the current sense and current liberalism of the 
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epoch, so positive (to use the word in the French sense, which is 
tlie contrary Imufinatwe) , so characteristic of France as straining 
at empire, ratlier than to become an intellectual or free country. 

The liistorie is aliuc^st tlie only kind of literature, wdth the 
excejption of romance and tlic drama, wlricli has outlived recent 
convulsions and revolutions. Jt seems, indeed, likely to proiithy 
the silencing of the press, and the closing of tlie university idiairs. 
In tlie studies and works of these master-spirits are concentrated 
the intcjllectual hopes of the time. It is impossible to give a sketcli 
of French historians without mentioning the last and .most 
pojvcrful one ; for certainly it was tlie IUHtorij of the (Jirondins 
wdiicli produced the revolution of 1848. 'J’he work fell upon the 
public like aji epic. FiVery one Avas disgusted rather than 
aggrieved by the character whicli Louis Fliilippe's government 
and p(di(;y had latterly assumed. There was a. demand and an 
admiration for priuci])le, for energy ; for the sincere and heroic, 
even in crime., raWier than the petty, die selfish, the decorous, and the 
i^oiTupt. The Glrondim Avas a satire on tlie epieureanism of the 
Orleanists, andAvas swallowed greedily by every class of Farisians, 
and riiprodiuicd in dra.ma and in song, so that the capital was 
drunk Avitli the cluf d'wiivre of Lamartine, and 1848 was the 
result. 

iM. Nettement, Avho is a Legitimist, although for a liegitimist 
fair and impartial, spends a great many pages on the (piarrel 
betAvoeii Frayssinous and Lamennais, betAveen the Galilean and 
the U1 tramontanes ; Avhilst he passes lightly over tt controversy 
which falls more into the domain of an historian of literature, 
•wliieli even now iiitlueuces the rising generation of French 
students, and AAdiich formed the proper fimde to the philosophic 
struggle of the eighteentli century. We allude to lliu controversy 
hot ween the spiritualists and materialists, fought from 1828 to 
1880. The dispute hi^gaii in the university to which Foutanes 
introduced Iloyer Collard as tlie commencement of an interme- 
diate school-hetween the clergy and the Yolttiirians. 

The latter remained comparatively silent. Their only activity 
was shown in a series of cheap editions of tlieir writers. And the 
greed of tlie French public for enlightenment of aU kinds may 
be estimated from the fact that whilst 80,000 copies of the sixty- 
volume edition of Voltaire Avere sold, with 25,000 of llousseau, 
and 10,000 of Pigault Lebrun, Lamennois’s work upon lieli- 
guHis Indifference sold it# 25,000 copies also. Roman Catholicism 
at that time was powerless ; it could not win over even the peasant. 
It was allied and identihod with a retrograde policy and on un- 
popular dynasty, and was on these accounts universally repu- 
diated. All that was ilhberal, and aU that was tyrannical hypo- 
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critical, and odious, Avas at that time, riglit or Avrong, concentrated 
and expressed in the one great word of rt^proach, — tlesuit. 

Wliilst the profession and practice of religion thus injured the 
cause hy their political tendency, and left Voltairianism triumphant, 
the lay philosophers and professors of the university took u]) the 
(anise of spiritualism against the materialists. Cousin led the 
way, not only in his piiblh; lectures, but hy his conferences in the 
Kcolc Normale, M. Cousin, to be sure, taught nothing very 
solid or very intcdligible. The doctrine he arrived at, in his later 
lectures, was that of regarding diiferent systems of philosophy 
much as Hegel came to regard ditfere*nt religions. Idealism, sen- 
sualism, scepticism, mysticism, (k)usin declared them fdl to be 
good, all to bo necessary, and each to be relatively, if not abso- 
lutely true. Theodore Parker, following Hegel, preaches the same 
tiling of Hiiidooism, Mahomrnedanism, and Christianity. 

Soon after the ultra-royalists became dominant, in 1H2M, a 
printer of the name of liaclievardiere found(‘d r literary j on nial, 
which be called Le Glohe. The disciples of Cousin soon got 
possession of it, wluni that intermediate school of religionists 
and politicians, whi(di held aloof from the impcn’ialists, ropuh- 
licans, and Voltairians on the one band, and from the clergy 
on the other, rallied to the Glohe, l)ul)ois Avas the editor, tlic 
Due de Broglie, liemusat, JouHroy, JDuchatel, Vitet, Duvergier, 
D’Hauranne, Saint Beuve, all being contributors ; J^eroux, 
the Saint Bimonian, remaining among them, bnt taking little 
part in the writing of the journal. The Globe undertook to 
defend spiritualism, and upheld the doctrine that man had a soul, 
and heaven a God, against the materialists, whilst it admitted tb^ 
necessity of a religion, but not sutdi a religion as tin*, sacerdotal 
one, that wpuld escliew all education and discussion and freedom, 
such a one as Avas preached hy Avriters like liamennais. Brous- 
sais replied to the Globe, on the part of the nuiteiialists, hy his 
Irritatwn ou la Folic, in wliich he redm^cd the soul to so many 
juiir of nerves and their vibration. The result »Avas to kill 
materialism in France in the opinion of all thinking and intelli- 
gent men. The victory over the ultra- religicmists was not so 
decisive, nor the combat so frank. There were Protestants, such 
as Guizot and De Broglie, among the GZoMsts, Jansenists such as 
Lanjuinais, men of a fervent though philosophic religion like 
Dubois, and there were embryo Saint Simonians like Loroux. 
These could only unite in the defence of freedom of religious 
opinion. Dubois’s article against the Jesuits, and Jouffroys’ 
article of Comment lea dogmes finiaaent, were the most remem- 
bered effusions of the Globe, in whose sheets and salons took rise 
the poetical school of the Doctrinaires, 
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If we consider the Ghhe and the disciples of Cousin, tlie eclec- 
tics, as they were called, to occupy a centrui! point between the Vol- 
tairians and the ultra-Catholics, we will find detached on either side 
of tiic centre, two personages and writers, one Indf way between 
eclecticism and ultraniontanism, the other half way between 
eclecti(*ism and the school of Voltaire. Those men aro^ Chateau- 
briand and Arillemaiji. Chateaubriand was a royalist and a Roman 
Catholic. But with both creeds he joined a love and admiration 
for constitutional government, with all that freedom of thought, 
speech, action, and j)rinting, which allies with it. Above tdl, he 
wa» the defender of the liberty of the press, which he declared 
would more than cure any evil it might produce, and would in the 
end he found more favourable to the re-establishment of religion 
and royalty than any amount of naked despotism and cooredon. 
Whilst (Chateaubriand thus posted himself between the ultramon- 
taiies and the juste 'niil’ieay Villcmain stood belwt^en it and the 
scliooi of the eighteenth century. By tfiste, maimer of writing 
mid tliinkiug, Villemain was himself Voltairian, lie had the power 
of sarcasm and ejjigram, the great good sense and exquisite taste 
of iiim of kerney, without the ahsolute hatred of priests and 
dogmas, which was natural enough in the last century in France 
w'heni both had so iduised their power. Ind(‘ed, Voltaire himself, 
were lie to resuscitate, wo might suppose quite other in our day 
than he was in his own. Villcmain is a fair reiiresentation of 
this ; and although Sir A. Alison is mistaken in setting him down 
amongst the restorcTs of religious teacdiing, Villemain did not 
o])pose that restoration. He was a spiritualist, however, of a less 
enthusiastic school than the*disciples of Cousin. 

But what is the influence of professors, or philosophers, or 
historians, or even politicians, conqiared with the influem^e of a 
popular poet? The muses, of course, arrayed themselves, at the 
time of the; Restoration, under different banners, as did thinkers 
and writers in prose. The first that appeared was Casimir 
Dehivigue, who published his Messeniennes in 1 8 1 5. These iioeins 
were but the echo of the universal indignation and sorrow of the 
Frencdi at the disgrace and humiliation to which they were sub- 
jected. Delavigne put these sentiments in verse. He is a poet, 
indeed, that^cver expressed a sentiment peculiarly his own. He 
is therefore one of the signs and monuments wliich mark the 
progress, the rise and fall of opinions, not the genius wliich 
originated them. Born at Havre in 179B, Delavigne was twenty- 
two in the year of Waterloo. It was natural that he should feel 
it fortunate that he was able to express the French feeling of the 
disaster. Louis XVIII., who liked polished verse, rewarded the 
author with a secretaryship in the Chancery. In the royalist 
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reaction of 1822 he lost it, and was made libraritm of the Duke 
of Orleans. To the Orleans family, its fortunes, and semi- 
lilKaalisin, Oasimir Delavigno rernmned attached. Ho made 
money by his dramas, and purchased with it a handsome estate 
near Vernon on the Seine. Eemusathas not inaptly characterised 
Dclavigiie when he Sfiid, that the pliilosophcr was wanting to 
com})lete the poet. 

Behind Dolavigne, hut far superior to him, two poets advanced 
to captivate and chai*m tlio French mind ; representing, moreover, 
the tAVo great ])hases of thought, and two great schools of send- ^ 
mciit inlo which the nation naturally divided. The two jjKjets 
w'cre Beranger and I.ainartine. The one of humble lil’e, repJ(il.e 
and ovortlowing witli all the prejudices of the « revolution and 
the einpire, and feeling none of those iiigh requirements and 
aspiratj(ms peculiar to the educated class of the rising generation. 
Whilst these were taken up and expressed in verse by Jiamardne, 
Boraiiger had the uninterrupted and never-failing success of 
French chansonniers in a country where conviviality never wojit 
without its muse. 

Beranger was bom in the Hue Montorgucil, in 1‘aris, in the 
year 17 80, in the hack-sliop of his grandfather, a tailoi’. He 
remembered the taking of the Bastille. His early life lie has 
depicted in a lino — 

* Gar9oii d’auberge, impTimeur, et comm in.' 

It was at Beronne he was apprenticed to a printer. Liking no 
trade, he came to Baris to write an c])ic poem called Ck>vis. In 
1802, in gr(^at distress, he hazard^ a letter, eniving aid, to 
liiicion Buoiui])Hrte. Lucien haud^ over to Beranger liis year's 
salary as a. memhej* of die Institute, and to the same influence 
he owed his appointment to a score tarysli ip in the otiicc^s of the 
University worth 50Z, a-year. Here ho wrote h^s Itol (ITTctot, 
which made game of the warlike propensities of Nfipoloon. In 
1815 his muse began to mock otlier potcntates.w He lost bis 
place, but obtained a better one at Lalitte’s bank. Ha published 
a volume, but his songs always anticipated linal publication, 
being circulated in manuscript tlirougli every class of Barisjan 
society, some of them tlius escaping the attorney-general and the 
vengelmce of the tribunals to the author. • His fame soon burned 
briglii enough to need no fanning, but the attorneys- general of 
the llestoratiun were determined to spread the fama of Beranger, 
and they ticcordingly prosecuted him. He was, of course, con- 
demned to flue and imprisoiiment, but every town in the kingdom 
disputed the honour of sending him delicacies, and die means of 
solace for his prison hours. One must be well versed in French to 
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appreciate the neatness, force, and beauty of Eeranger’s verse. 
His songs require some caj^rlt to compreliend them. They are 
sufficiently enigmatical to pique, but not to puzzle. The 
MesHeniennes were angry effusions, and anger, which is not fol- 
lowed by action, is undigniliod and mortifying : whereas Beranger’s 
simplicity and good humour altemaloly turned the larger end of 
the telescope towards Napedeon and his empire, and tlie small end 
upon the liourbons and tlitar doings, covering them \\dtb ridi(uile, 
and almost sufficiently avenging, by tlie (piiet satire, the nation 
which they oppressed, mid wdtii whoso disgrace their accession 
was id on tilled. 

He was a bold man that would undertake to stand forth in 
verse as the (Jiampion of the royalist dynasty. TIicto were not 
men wanting of first-rate genius, willing, nay eager, to do this, 
if the Bourbons *and their friends would have allowed it. 
Cliateaubriand bad d(»no all in bis power in prose, to be sure, but 
in prose as fervid and as popular us poetry. Yet 01)ateaiibriand 
was no favourite with the ruling powders. To him sinrceoded 
liainartine and Hugo, each of whom was willing, nay eager, to 
vow bis muse to tbe cause of the Ilestoration. But * the 
Bourbons could make us(', of neither talent nor genius, either in 
poetry or politi(^s. They never trusted any save the dullest 
])loekhea(ls, like Poligriac and Peyronnet. Intellect and the 
Bourbons were antipathic. 

M. de Lanjartii](\ a name assumed from his maternal uncle, 
the family name being Do Prat, was horn at Macon in 17i)(). 
His faXher was major of a cavalry regiment under Louis XVL 
•The family was proscrih{ij|fcs noble, and as having served the 
king. Lamm’tine, a chil^^as brought to visit his father in. a 
revolutionary prison. He went to school with the Jesuits at 
Belley. He wrote, he read, he visited Italy, adored Chateau- 
briand and He Statd. In .1815 he became one of the gardes dit 
carps, hut seemed to divslike the service, for he soon left it, 
exchanging ihe sword for the pen. 

M. Netteinent publishes a remaikable letter, written by 
Lamartine to the Comte de Maistre, in the early years of the 
Bestoration. He announces that the Conservateur, the royalist 
periodical of the day, is about to close. It was not liberal 
enough for tlie liberals, and far too liberal for the royalists. 
The Conservateur, therefore, w^as condemned to die. M. Lamar- 
tine announces to De Maistre, in demanding his literary aid, 
that the new Journal called the Defendseur was about to be started, 
without the constitiUional reveries of the Conservateur. Chateau- 
briand and liis school were, in fact, too constitutional for 
Lamartine and De Maistre at this time. 
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The MeditationH tippeared in 1820. Yf^ars had elapsed since 
the Freia li had liad anything like sentiment addressed to them, 
at least in >’erse. '1 ranslations from Byrcm luid however created 
a taste and a craving for such, and when liamartine appeared, 
his stanzas were devoured. AYe need not say that he pointed 
sentiment Avith a moral very different from Byron’s. After a 
century of materialism, or as M. Comte would say, jxmtivum 
in verse, spiritualism was a relief. While Byron considered 
that sarcasm, shed on all that his countrymen felt, believed, and 
had been accustomed to, would have the charm of originality ; 
and he was, no doubt, so far right. « 

Whilst Beranger was the po(ft of the revolution and the empire, 
Lamartine was undoubtedly the poet of royalty, and religion. 
They were combatants in the struggles of two principles and 
two dynasties. The victory of one over the other was to be 
decided by the circumstance of wliicli of them should win the 
respect and attachment of the ])e()ple. The Bourbons know not 
how to address or captivate the masses, ’fhey had many ways 
of doing so, hut they never tried any; believing that wlien a 
prince is horn heir to a throne, he is also horn to success. 
Whilst royalism thus slumbered, imperialism made its way into 
every cottage, along with a portrait of the Emperor, and a 
song of Beranger’s, A man of wit l#ing asked, who or what 
made J.A)uis Napoleon President and Emperor, he re 2 )lied with 
infinite truth, ‘ It was the songs of Beranger.' 

Lamartine, on the publication of his Meditations, was appointed 
by Louis XVIII. secretary of embassy to Florence, a post and a 
residence which suited his gentlemjjjj^ birth and jiootic temiier!" 
From this retreat he saw his clierisuHr royalty, beaten by storms, 
and lost by its own imprudence, gradually founder. The ideal of 
his muse was thus dethroned. The royalist principle was in the 
dust, wdth the ultra-religion it had in vain attemiited to establish. 
Lamartine could wTite no more verse; he thenceforth made him- 
self a politician, entered the cdiamhers, and tnmsferred all the 
force and sense of the most effective of poets to pubhc hfe. 

There is no character of this epoch better worth studying 
than that of Lamartine ; for his mind, with all its enthusiasm, its 
disappointments, its disgust, and variations, its liking of a cause, 
growing enthusiastic for it, then despising it and rejecting it, 
to take up another to be treated in the some way, — this career 
of M. de Lamartine, and this history of his mind, is that of 
thousands of his fellow countrymen. If the opinions of Beranger 
overcame those of Lamartine between 1820 and 1830, this was 
the fault of the ruling power. Boyalism might have beaten im- 
perialism at that time; the proof is, that when ultra-royalism was 
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dethroned in 1880, it was not imperialism that was able to take 
its place, but constitutionalism. But tliis middle term in politics, 
however satisfactory to men sense, had no charm to the poet, 
and no foundation for a people who made politics a sentiment, and 
who required heroism as a title to j^verence in their rulers. It 
was not, however, until constitutiomilism and hourgeoU politics 
had been discredited by the Orleans reign, that imperialism was 
enabled to resuscitate, borne on the wings of Berangor’s muse, 
and rendered possible by universal suffrage. 

liamartine, as the expression of the feeling of the French 
pool)le, of their poetic sentiment in politics, never rallied to liouis 
Philippe. The citizen monarch had no fascination for him ; and, 
indeed, Ijouis •Philippe may be said to have extinguished the 
muses in his time. There was no inspiration of ti*fle poetry under 
his reign, free as mt was, and in material respects the iiappiest 
that France had seen. But it wanted gilding and glory, and the 
French were not content with it. Lamartine expressed that dis- 
content, which, wdien at its height, he vented in his Histoire des G i- 
rondins ; and with this hook, as we have said, he heralded, if not 
made, a revolution. Even at present, Lamartine’s position, senti- 
ments, disgust, and shame, are very much those of the generality 
of liis countrymen. Had he the courage, or tlie young years left 
for verse, his effusions would sufficiently bespeak the general 
sentiment. 

Victor Hugo’s is a name that also oc(;upies an eminent position 
as a leader and an echo of national sentiment. He began, like 
Lamartiiu?, as a royalist bard, lamenting the death of the Huke of 
Berry, and celebrating the Milh of tlie Duke of Bordeaux. lie is 
now not merely republican, like liamartine, but socialist with Sue, 
demanding in exile the advent of a social as well as a political re- 
volution. , Hugo was born in 1802, at Besan(;on, whore his father 
commanded* His mother was the daughter of a ship-owner of 
Nantes, of Vendean connexion and attachment. General Hugo 
lias left memoirs. He commanded in Spain and Italy, and was 
always in one out-of-the-way place or another, as if his object was 
to rear a poet. His mother, in her residence of the Faubourg St. 
Jacques, in Paris, sheltered for two years a proscribed man, G eneral 
Laboric, with whom the hoy, Victor Hugo, passed many an hour 
before the general was taken and shot. Victor Hugo was sent to 
a scientific school, which was preparatory to the Ecole Poly- 
technique. The boy turned his back on mathematics, and wrote a 
tragedy. He had all the horror of the empire and Napoleon, so 
general up to 1814, though changed to admiration of him offer 
his fall. But Victor Hugo now adopted the latter phase of 
French opinions. He was royalist, and Louis XVIII. very early 
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gave him a pension. Such "being Victor Hugo’s colours, tho 
critics of tlui imperialist wrliool, who hiul possession of so many 
jouriiels, were naturally severe wiij^the somewhat uncouth metre 
'and bold images of the royalist poet. Hugo was, in turn, enraged 
agjuiist the dry classics, thch* empty couplets, and their dull 
dramas. From 1820 to 18®" Hugo accordingly invented tind 
brought forth the romantic school of verse, and also of novel, to 
be still more developed in the drama. Hans cl'Islande was pub- 
lislu'd in 1820, Dumas’ Hmry III, soon followetL Hugo gave 
profound and detailed reasons for liis innovations; of these we 
need merely dwell upon the argument, that the classic s(dioo5 of 
verse and drama did very well for Louis XTY. and the cm])ire ; hut 
that the new epoch, with its sentimental ideas of religion uud mail' 
ners, savouririg^nore of the middle iiges tluiu of recent and rctined 
(centuries, should go hack to the rude natur(^ of^he middle ages for 
it^ cxj)ression, its passion, its pictnivstpic, and its costume. It was 
to he. in fact, the renaumnee. Flic most powerful auxiliaries of 
Victor Hugo’s argument were the Knglish actors, who opened a 
theatre in I’aris in lH2d, whereon Macnaidy niid T^liss Smithson 
represented tJie best pieces of Shakspeure and tiu? Knglish drmna. 
The sm^cess was ])rodigioiis, and the cli'eel upon I'i'ench litcrfitin t? 
and drama etpially so. It drove the constitutionalist and the 
imperialist school of critics out of the Tiedd. In criticism uud in 
philosopliy the men of the eighteenth century wore ; but 

in polities and in song, such speakers as h’oy, sucli poets as 
Berungcr, triumphed, and rendered the struggle still equal. Victor 
Hugo, liowever, beciune disgusted W'itli the Bourbons before the 
iimil follies, and fell off, even before Lamartine, from the principle 
tmd the society of the royalists. 

Scribe and Dumas would here be well worthy of pvomiiiont 
notice, especially Scribe, who, on a raernorahlc otjcasion, (piitted 
his grave and impartial habits of writing, to compose Bertrami 
and Baton, the best satire iijion h revolution extmit, not except- 
ing that of Hudihras. But the Frencli drama df the present 
century, which has found a most able, full, and amusing historian 
in i\lcxander Dumas, might w'ell demand a notice to its<df. 

Netteinent accuses Scribe of being tlie dramatist of a bourgeois, 
or mercantile class enriched. The romantics are at the same time 
aoci,is<Hl of catering to the unrefined tastes of the lower orders. 
And, in short, nodung but a royalist pool would go down with, or 
completely please the historitm of French literature, whose name 
heads our review. But this w'ar of classes, this denunciation of 
middle and lower orders, is the greatest and most pernicious of 
absurdities. Of course, whatever class become influential and 
numerous, hook-purchasing and play-going, will be appealed to 
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by novelists and dramatists. To blame them for following tlie 
current and development of the times, were- as wise as to abuse 
climate tind temperature, and, the physical condition in which 
men live. 

It is, indeed, this kind of class-cnticism, class-hatred, class- 
philosophy, which has produced in Freiicli liberal politics and life 
the deplorable dissensions end experiments which havt^ led the 
country first into anarchy, and then into a despotism which has 
enslaved all its intellectual, political, and even so(dal liic. The 
men who have achieved these precious results are well worthy of 
our* Jittention. M. Netternent passes over the WTittTs and the 
philoso])liers, as only dt^velopod substupicnt to tin? Ilostornlion. Ihit 
it was iiTuler tlje llcstoration that St. Bimoniaiiism began. We 
slnil] not here enter into the vn.st subject of political economy, 
oxc(‘])t so far as to obs( ‘two that the different literatures and jjIuIo- 
sopliit's springing iruni the rivalry of class, derive their birth 
from it. English political economy, wdien expounded to the 
Er(‘i)e]i niidor the Hestovation, not a ]ittj(' slnxiUed them. It Avas 
(lemunu'ed ns aristo(M’n,tic, as a systeiii invented by projwietors 
against non-])ro])n(M,ors, and, in fa(jt, as a negation of all the 
humane primaples of the lievolution. It gave rise, therefore, to a 
(jontrndiction, and that contradiction was St. Simonianisrn, as 
flagrant a (ivahI ahsurdvm as (he (contrary of truth could end in. 
But it infected the j)()]itical philosophy and literature of tlu^ 
country. And llie middle and commercial class having been sup- 
posed to hav(^ attained ascendam^y under the dpmsty of Orleans, 
tin.) opposition to it became, wdth some Avriters, a denunciation of 
tiuit class. * 

M. Louis Blanc first introduced this into history. But long 
before him it was the theory^ of the National and other republican 
papers, wdiich continually represented the middle and commercial 
class us unfit t« rule, as egotistic in politics, grasping and unfair 
to the class beneatli them. No doubt there was some truth in 
this ; eacJi daks has its defects. And it is for other classes to 
hold their own, to point out and to resist what is unfair or per- 
nicious in the ascendancy of rivals. But what need was there of 
doing this with hatred, at a time when ‘free discussion was 
allowed, and wdien everytliing might he fought for, gained and 
lost, on the fair Held of argument ? 

The most remarkable writers among the denouncers of middlc- 
cla-SB ascendancy, philosophy, and political economy, are IVIM. 
Louis Blanc and rroudhon, men whose w^orks had great and un- 
due merit a short time ago, and -who ore now allowed less merit 
than they possess. Louis Blanc has developed his system at his 
leisure in hie Hutory of the lievolution. In this, the great erm e 
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he brings against the hoiirgeoisiey is tlic crime oUndividualism. It 
was individualism, in other words, the right of private judgment, 
which produced the Reformation, and it was individualism, the 
right of free action, that produced for England its civic and poli- 
tical liberation, and finally its constitution ; whilst in France it 
produced the revolution and the republic. It is amusing to per- 
ceive a legitimist and absolutist, like M. Nettement, taking up 
M. Louis Blanc’s philosophy, and accusing all that dissented 
from Catholicism, or objected to despotic government, as indivi- 
dualists. The ultra-royalist and the socialist agree with the most 
complete fraternity in the opinion that man should ncv(‘r be 
allowed to exist as an independent thinker or actor, but that they 
should be driven iiito herds, and made to go through life under 
the guidance of a driver and an immutable law ! In both cases, 
indeed, a middle class would be got rid of, as would all in- 
dustr)', prosperity, and independence of mind, springing as these 
do from the middle-class (pialities of providence, love of comfort, 
of independence, and of gain. To refute such doctrines would ho 
loss of time, or to point to their results, for we see tlumi evei^ 
day. The results, indeed, have been such as to scout and wither 
up such doctrines from tlie mind of any educated man. But they 
still survive amongst the French people, and still inspire them 
witli a stupid and bigot hatred for^he middle classes, which 
forces these to turn to despotism as their protection and their 
safety. 

There are some critics who pretend tliat if literature dwindled 
and departed from great models in the reign of TiOtiis Philippe, it 
was also because of the proinmcncc of tlm middle class. 
disappearing, and prose fiction taking its place, is adduced as a proof 
and a result. But poetry always precedes prose, always affords the 
first crop, as it were, of the feeling and imagination of an age ; 
and that crop grown, reaped, and eonsuined, one ^ of,, prose suc- 
ceeds, after which the soil too generally lies fallow Tor a certain 
time. To argue from any one of these phases agviinst the class 
which happens to be then dominant, is narrow and unjust. And, 
after all, what do such charges imply ? for there is quite as much 
poetry in George Sand, when her vein runs pure, as in Lamar- 
tine himself ; ffir more, indeed, than in a score of preceding ver- 
sifiers. 

Under the Restoration the great popular school of French 
romance was not developed. The people were then divided into 
two classes of readers: — ^the upper class read Chateaubriand, De 
Vigny, Madame do Duras, while the more grovelling reader 
preferred Paul de Kock and Pigault le Brun. When the poets of 
the epoch saw that odes and strophes brought more fame than 
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gain, and that it was iiecessaiy to turn to a more profitable use of 
ge?iins, they betook tliemselves, not to the many-volumed ro- 
mances, as they did in England, but to the theatre, which was 
so constituted and so esteemed, that it ara]jly paid those who 
devoted themselves to it. Thus Hugo, Delavigiie, Dumas, all 
flung tlujmselves into the drama, — there wrote — there innovated— 
there succeeded. Tlie historic novel never indeed took in France, 
but the histori(‘. dranni. did. And though representing the taste 
of the day, made it rntlier the vehicle of sa.tire than tlie mirror of 
truth ; still, the Freucli stage, under the Kestoration, was illus- 
trated by a gi’eat many powerful (creations, to wlii(^h tlie genius of 
Talma and of Mars, as well asof Dorval and Beauvalet, did ample 
justice. ^ 

'.riie habitude of the drama, however, especially of the French 
drama, leads writers to look almost ex(dusively to effect, and never 
to truth. And this lias come to infest and characterize the entire 
school of writers, even after they had ceased to compose exclu- 
sively for the stage; and when they (?ame to address the wide 
publi(^ in fictitious tales instead of appealing mi'rcdy to the audi- 
ence of a theati't'. The novels of those who at first were dramatie 
writ(‘rs, are, however, from hegiuning to end most powerful and 
dramatie. in effect. 'This is emuiently the ease with ] lumas, 
as witli Hugo. Dumas lias lost — as the French say — fdl 
traces of conscience — and he lost it undoubtedly on tlie stage and 
in the regions that idmt u])on it. The only French novelists 
who retain seutimeiit, and aim at something higher than efiect, are 
Sand and Sue, neitlic)* of whoju wrote at first for the stage. Sand 
lifis taken to it very lately, and wo may add, with far more obsti- 
Jiacy than success. 

Tliere is one thing very remarkable in French m^velists, and 
which deserves to be noted in the history of writers and of the 
writer’s art, whijtdi is, that a great many of them began by pub- 
lishing a iiuinbev of very had and dull hooks, when, all of a 
sudden, they started afresh, and wrote good and interesting ones. 
Sand’s first works oi’e not good. Sue’s hrst novels were miserable. 
Balzac’s early volumes were not above mediocrity. Yet, all of a 
sudden, these writers had a kind of a secret revealed to them. 
1'hey sate down, got rid of their old dulness and commonplace, 
and started off possessed of originality and effect. 

It was, no doubt, the example of such writers as Hugo and 
Dumas, who brought di'umatic science and experience to the eom- 
positiou of stories, that awoke Balzac tuid Sue to lunend the mode 
of treating and developing a subject, ns well as handling cha- 
racters. This cause, together with the exigences of the daily 
fcuilletons, produced the modern French school of romance, so 
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full of life and dramatic effect, however ohjectionahle in so many 
otlier res I ICC Is. 

On the whole, it is not without reason that M. Nettement 
hosists of the great impulse given to literature and its highest 
productions in France hy the llestoration. Not a doubt hut tliat 
tlie despotic will of Napoleon had well nigh extinguished literary 
effort, and literary talent. l"he llestoration, hy at first opening 
the university and the ])ross, and hy thi’owing open the (^'ircer of » 
professions and of public employment, with all the incitdnents and 
facilities of constitutional govermiiont, called fortli a liost of latent 
talent, and soon ])rodnced eminent men in every department of Ittcra- 
lure, in jdiilosopliy and religion, as well as in the lighter wiilks. 
Even the genius which had ooiikj to maturity iipdcr tlie empire 
could not huv(' developed tiower and fruit except under the moni 
genial sky which the llestoration opened foith. What wmiild 
Beranger have been ? What Delavignc ? Jjamartinc and Hugo 
might have snug in exile, like l)c Staid or Clrntdiuhriand, ])iU it 
w^onld have been witliout the vigour wdjich they showed, or the 
influence they wielded. 

.It is true, that in the graver pursuits of intellect, lliose in 
W’hich iVI. Nettement (ilaiins tlie first palm for the IVencli, they 
in reality achieved notliiug. The famous echM.'tic stjliool, aliliougli 
it did succeed in breaking down niftterialism for tlie time, and 
demolishing the jdiilosophy of llie eigliteenth century, put 
nothing worthy, solid, or curious in its place. M. Fousin has 
spwir a life in borrowing ideas from the Gennaii witliont infusing 
into the turbid conceiitions of the (fenrians that Imidity wliich in 
general chai*acterizes the Fremrh. On the contrary, M. Cousin' is 
as unintelligible as Hegel — M. .Ballanche more so. 

In political economy, the men of the llestoration remained 
eipially inferior, though as political men tlie orators and waiters 
equal those of any nation. Coimier, Chateaubpand, Constant, 
Foy, the journalists and periodical wTiters of that* ago, Guizot, 
Thiers, Genoiidc, Carrel, Girardin, are un8iu.’pf«ii8ed. In the 
writers which stood between politics and history, such as Guizot, 
Tocqueville, De Beaumont, the llestoration may defy rivalry; 
wdiilst in history itself^ they i5ertainly stand paramount. But 
this praise, though it applies to the liistoric writers, docs not 
extend to the philoaophy of history, nor to the doctrine taught in 
the chairs of their universities. A Guizot is no longer to be 
foimd tliere. We can only discover such men as Michelet, . 
Mickiewitz, and others, who are either profanely mystical, or dully 
commonplace. The Restoration, indeed, though it suspended the 
best chairs of the Universities for many years, still may boast 
of having possessed the men who disappeared with JiOuis 
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Philippe’s reign, and were replaced by others more pretentious, 
hut iar inferior. 

In all relating to teaching of a high grade, there was, indeed, 
a decline after the fall of the Restoration, although under JiOnis 
Philippe the mere elements of education, reading and writing, 
were disseminated through tlie p(>puhitioTi far more generally. 
S(;hools multiplied, hut universities tleclined. Had the Restora- 
tion lasted, there is little doubt that an intermediate scliool would 
have sprung up in theology, eclectic like its pliilosophic sister, 
and witli the Protestant element in it. But tlje revolution of 
1 8,‘U) sent, thinking and literary men to politics, and left theology 
and metaphysicB once more to the ||^) extremes of IJItramon- 
tanism and JVliiterialism, in other words to Montalemhert sind 
Comte. 

The rise and fall of letters in Frtmce within tha last, thirty 
years, art' owing to pretty nearly the same cause. They rose by 
the freedom, the scope, tlie ttareer open to them; and so long 
as tliey wtu'e purely litomry they prospered. But. ns soon as 
circuuistauces opened still further the scope to the literary man, 
anil ten)])t.t'd him into the htdd of political and public life, 
then letters w^ere forsaken, or followed but ns a temporary aim. 
All pressed forward to obtain popularity or general favour, and 
through these, f>'^wcr, eminence, and 2)lace. The consequence 
was, litei'ature has been abandoned and degraded, and no do|)art- 
ment of it thrives, since his close cotmexion with politics has 
dragged tlie literary man down along with thian. M. Thiers still, 
however, may write his valuable volumes of contemporary history. 
Chevalier develoj^es free trade in the Drhats, instead of Bt. 
Bimonianism at Mcnil Montant. Louis Blanc chronicles revolu- 
tions instead of making one. But French men of lettiTs in 
general, are scattered over the globe, in exile and 2)ovorty, hard 
2)resscd, and driven to labour, rather than starve, aiul expend- 
ing a 2nist reputation, rather than sustaining an old or raising a 
new one. The ju'esent is in fact an epoch of transition. Wliat 
will ensue upon it, is yet difficult to say: what 2)receded and pro- 
duced it, we have endeavoured briefly to de2uct. 
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Aet. IX. — (1.) I)m Turkische Verhangniss. (‘ Tlie Fate of Turkey, 
anJ the Great Powers.’) A Historico-Political Essay. By Feanz 
SciiusELEA. London: Nutt. 1853. 

(2.) Zmtand der Tilrkei im Jahre der Fropliezeihung . (‘The 
Condition of Turkey in the year of Propheey 1853.’) The ohserva- 
tions of an E,ye-Witness. London : Nutt. 

(3.) Journal uisiatique de Const antinople. (‘The Asiatic Journal of 
Constantinople.’) A monthly collection of Essa 3 ’'s and Extracts 
relative to the Sciences and Arts of the Oriental and Asiatic 
nations, and principally the nations which people the Ottoman 
Empire ; contributed b^leveral learned Eastern and European 
Orientalists. By Cayol. Vol. II. London : Nutt. 

(4.) Histoire de Constantinople compremnt le Bos Ernyire Ottoman. 
(‘ Histoiu’' of Constantinople ; comprehending the Lowo’ Em]hr(5 
and the Ottoman Empire.’) By B. Pottjalat. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London ; Nutt. 1853. 

(5.) Bilder aus Constantinople. (‘ Pictures of Constantinojde.’) A 
Description of the Life, the Manners, and Customs of ‘hat Capital. 
By F. Fliegner. 1 vol. 8vo. London : Nutt. 

(G.) Die Qegenimrt, (‘The Present Hour in Sketches of Contem- 
porary Events and llccent History.) London : Nutt, 1 852-3. 

(7.) Ergnnzungshlaiter. (A Univt‘rs||j[ Su])plement of Historical, 
Scientific, and General Knowletlge.) Lomlon ; Nutt. 1852-3. 

(8.) Archivfilr Wissenchaftliclie kundvon Itussland. (‘Archives for 
the Scientific Knowledge of Russia.’) Vol. xii. Part I. London: 
Nutt. 1852-3. 

(9.) Travels in Southern JRussia and the Crimea ^ through ITnngarg^ 
Wallachia, and Moldavia^ during the year 1837. Dedicated to 
His Imperial Majesty Nicholas I., Emperor of the Russians. By 
M. M. ])E Demiuoff. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. London : 1853. 

(10.) Jlisfoire lieligieuse des Peuples Slaves. (‘ Tlic Rclig-ious 
History of tlie Sclavonic Races.’) By Couxt V. Ki{.\kinski; 
\rith an Introduction, hv M. Merle n’ArniGNi. ’ 1 vol. 8vo. 
London ; Nutt. 1853, '' ^ ^ ^ 

(11.) Etudes sur la Situation. (‘Studies on the Internal Situation, 
the National Life, and the Rm*al Institiitions of Russia.’) By 
Baeon a. D. Haxthausen. Fi’ench Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Nutt. 1853. 

(12.) Lcs Forces Militaires de la Bussie. (‘The Military Forces of 
Russia, considered historically, statistically, cthnographieally, and 
politically. Extracted from the third volume of the foregoing 
work. London: Nutt. 1853. 

Not many days ago, Turkey resembled a full-grown buffalo ou 

the plains of Chili, beset by hunters w^hose sldll had succeeded in 

insulating it from the herd, and deserted by companions which 
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once inado it forinit]a1)le. There you see tlie stalwart animal face 
to face with its pursuers, tlu? foremost of whom is a huge black 
eagle, with ti'emendous claws. Already the noises of the 
ravenous and obscene l)irds till the air with clamour, in a kind of 
council which they hold respecting the partition of the spoil. ‘ 1 
have him at last,’ screams the eagle ; ‘ 1 being a royal bird, must 
have an imperial sliare, wdiioli can be little less than the whole.' 
Whei*eu])ou another eagle of less dimensions, wdth his plumes 
somewhat ragged, mid his forehead plucked, subjoined in a meek 
tone, and with hated breath, ‘ Yes, beyond a doubt ; still a haunch 
may he left for me.’ And tlien caiiu^ tliero a (mckle of tongues fis 
of inferior fowls, which claimed the whole and every part, as by 
divine riglit. Meanwhile, a little way off, avowed friends and 
secret fo(;s kept up an incessant din, and, as if to stimulate their 
spirits for succour, a party of them uuiuterruptedly he^j^. drum of 
large? pretensions, having its name, in ghinng colours 

writtioi on its front, 'while some way off a sjuall hut very noisy 
baud discussed frothily and angrily, under a hanner hearing the 
inseriplion Prophecy, which they fiaimted in the face of the 
couchuiit buffalo, all the while that tlicy protested a cordial friend- 
ship. ‘ It is Ins fate,’ said one of those enthusiasts ; Tie is destined 
for the carving knife; we may pity the Ottoman, hut we must 
not o])pose the behests of omnipotence and the resistless tenden- 
cies of inexorable law.’ The several parties drew nigh to each 
other, wh(m, from their commingling voices, a noise arose so terrific 
and sc> foul as Jiien liuvo scarcely ht*ard since Virgil's harpies IVdl 
oj^ the [)repiu cd tables of iKneas and his Iningry d’rojans. There 
upon the huirnlo started to his legs and shook his mane. 'J’he 
uiio?xpeeted movement tlirew new disorder into the circles tliat 
stood around him, and which every moment neared, as to a (jcntre; 
preparing for the final blow. Arrested by tlie confusion, they re 
sumed their*debates, and rc-ochoed their decisions, in, which there 
was found only one point of agreement — namely, that, unquestiou- 
ahly, it wuis ah over with the buffalo, that his last hour had come, 
aud that, to speak figuratively, he had only, in imitation of Cajsar, 
to fold his cloali around him, and die a death worthy of his dis- 
tinguished position in the buffalo order. So thoroughly were all 
present of this opinion that already the instruments of destruction 
were produced ; the Ilussian eagle held up aloft the pole-axe which 
was to fell him to the ground ; the Austrian eagle sharpened the 
knife wdiich was to cut out his haunch ; the birds of ill- omen and 
ugly mien flew around with eager eyes and clutching talons, as if 
they would fall on the carcase ere it had become carrion ; when, lo ! 
all of a sudden the buffalo made a bound, and rushing on the Buss, 
threwhim to the earth. A shriek of amazement and terror followed 
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ilie open foes, tlie secret foes, the lukewarm friends, stood aloof; 
but tbe Ijuffalo kept the eagle at bay. Since then the bnlfalo has 
lost, some vantage-ground. But the issue? Not having^the gift 
of ioresiglit we cannot predict, Jind will not guess, the issue ; but 
we are not slow to deedare aloud that we ardently wish success to 
the Ottoman, and that simply be(?ause in tliis quaiTcl he has right 
on his side. 

While, liowever, the assailed and the assailer remain in tlu'ir pre- 
sent liostile positions, let us occupy the moment they take for 
breathing time, to sunoy th(.‘ir strength respectivtdy, and to coii- 
sidt‘r tlie ground on which llie deadly struggle has to taki' phiee. 
Such a consideration and such a surv(‘y may furnish materials lor 
a decision more rcliahle than t hat of a Greek soothsiiyer, alioman 
diviner, oi’ ji Scotch, visionary, wdth his balderdash pretensions as 
to knowii^all about the ‘coming struggle.’ 

Before W pass on it may bo desirable to show \ cry briefly that, 
■vv(3 liave not, in. the preceding s^Tiihol, misrepresented the position 
Turkey was thought to hold by the wise men and seers of our 
land. Appealing 1(.) our reathu’s rocolle(;ti()ris as a gem.ral testi- 
mony, and to the Twm newspaper as a Icadhuf witti(*ss, w(3 cite 
the folio w'ing words fr(.)m one who professes to he well informed : 

‘ I request serious attention to the fawts I have collected as illustra- 
tive of tlie condition of Uic anny, the navy, the governinent, and the 
people or peoples at largi?, and conjure those who can influence national 
parliaments and executive councils to reflect wdiat they do before they 
draw the sword for a d’ecreasw^, pemhing people like the Turks, who 
are ihemselees convinced that nothing can save them. .In Eiu’ope thej^ 
are a minority, disaffected towards the government, and divided among 
themselves; lurking divsconteiit or open insurrection is nearly every- 
where afoot. Take the map of the empire. The fierce Albanians are 
ready for fresh revolt, the equally fierce Bosniaks are actually in re- 
volt at this moment; the dogged Bnlgiwians, brooding cvei; the Turkish 
atrocities of 1841, are eager for another iiisuiTection ; the Greek 
Eayahs, who so far outnumber them in Europe, are burning with an 
unquenehable hatred of the Osmanleos; a desultory civil war rages in 
Mount .Lebanon; the whole of Syria is notoriously disaffected; there 
is or lat<dy has been anotlier war in the island of Samos, only a short 
distance from Smyrna, the first city of the Asiatic dominions; the 
Kurds, who may be called the early warlike people inliabiting that 
part of the empire, can neither be governed by force nor reconciled by 
gentle measures, but are turbulent, lawless, and looking for another 
Kedr-Khau-Bey, and a fresh stniggle to secure their independence; 
^d then, the most decisive, most fatal symptom of all (surely one 
decisive, one fatal symptom is enough to cause dissolution in any 
frame !)-— from one end of the immense empire to "the other — all heart 
has been taken out of the dwindling, fastly (!) disappearing Turkish 
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pO]»iilatioii, while many of the race lying near one of the Asiatic fron- 
tiers of Itussia have long been publicly proclaiming that they ^x'ill 
welcome the liussians and return to Christianity — the religion of their 
forcfatliers — -60 soon as the Ttussians came. No one who looks forward 
to the great event, the breaking up of the Ottoman empire, fis a 
blessing to humanity and civilisation, contemplates for one niomoiit 
that Russia is to po.ss('ss all those unpeopled but vast, productive, rich, 
and beautiful ivgions. The distribution must and wiU at some not 
distant day be left to the decision of some congress of all Chns- 
tendom.^* 

/la.. for politieul prophets.' the events of a ft?w weeks suf- 
ficed to sliow tlic liilseuess of the ])rophecy and of the assump- 
tions on which it was lnisi*.d. Instead of an empire in rohellion 
the iSultan has found dominions fused into one eompact mass 
hy n common folding of national patriotism. And instead of 
swarms I'ising to do battle agJiiust liis throne, he haji^eeii able to 
call from the north, the south, the east, ami the west, iorces breath* 
ing allegiance to himself and ruin to his unjust assailant. V\ hat- 
ever the issue may be, the gathering of those diverse armies ami 
troops is one of the finest spectacles in liisU)ry, which on! ythe gCMiius 
of a Homer or a Scott could justly describe. Tiiose enthusiastic 
defenders oi‘ a great and widely-spread eminre bi-ciipy positions on 
several of its sides. Of one of these we spoke in our last number, 
when we brielly surveyixl the Russian w^ar in the Caucasus. The 
triam])hs there recorded, and the anticipations expressed, have 
been augmented and confinnod hy recent events. 

The first point that now demands our attention is the soil over 
•which tlic strife exUanls. This soil is not Russia entire and 
Thu-key entire. It is true that from the w'hole of their dominions 
each combatant will draw resources; and, viewed relatively to the 
extent of their possessions or the amount of their population, 
Russia and Turkey scarcely a.biiit of eomparison, so largely docs 
the forinef surpass the latter. Rut here "we iiave to do with the 
two coimtritv, not as they stand in the abstract, not as they are 
in themselves, so inuch as in the jmsitioji which in the present 
juncture they occupy relatively to each other. Russia ha.s invaded 
Turkey, and threatens her aimihilation. What, then, is the chtmee 
of success which Russia has, so far as the position of the one 
country to the other is concerned ? This is our first questiom 
The tmswer to it leads us to some desci-ipdon of Turkey. 

Turkey, viewed in its whole extent, that is, with the inclusion 
of its Asiatic as well ^ls its Europeaii dominions, is iit shape not 
unlike a huge stag, of which one hind foot is on the Persian GuH 

♦ ‘Turkey and its Destiny,’ by Charles MacFarlane, Esq, 2 voK Svo. 
Lottdoa: Murray, 1850. VoL 11. pp. 677, 670, 080. 
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and anotlier on the confines of the Nile, while its body is formed 
by the spnce intervening between the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, and its head consists of its chief European provinces, with 
one branch of its antlers extending to Moldavia, and the opposite 
one reacdiing as far as Bosnia and Croatia. The comparison is 
the less objectionable because the Caucasian Alps and the Arme- 
nian Mountains form the hi 2 )s of the stag, tlie Balkan its Iioms, 
while in tlie inipe of its neck is Constantinople, the capital of the 
eni])ire. The image implies that the members of tliis body politic 
arc )*cmote one from another. Such a separation would commonly 
be detiimental. In tb(' case before us it luis advantages. If the 
reader will turn to tlic ma^) he will see that, to kcej) up our figure, 
Tiu'key can resist her assailant at once by her hoofs and by her 
horns, kicking him buck at tlie Caucasus, and juishing him back 
at the Balkan. 

If we view Turkey in its relation to lauds beyond its borders, 
we find its position equally advantageous. On the east it comes 
into contact with I^crsia and Arabia, swarming with wild Moslem 
tribes, some of wlioin have already lent their aid , and many of 'vvliom 
religious fanaticism may be exj)octed to rally around the unlnrled 
standard ol‘ t\w j)ropliet. Stretching along the ])ack of the stag, 
and on the nortbern shore of the Black Sea, are territories wliich 
lUissia has stolen from Turkey, and w#icli, as all stolen pro])erty, 
arc unsafe and unreliable. CaiTving the eye westward wc come to 
Moldavia and Wallachia, on which Bussia has just laid violent 
liands, and where she has to maintain every foot she sets against an 
unfriendly 2 H)puhuion and opposing annies. Immediately to the 
west of these provinces are Transylvania and Hungary, with* 
Vienna in the north and Italy in the south,’ as if to show so many 
centres of convulsion which at any rate j'cquire to be \vatched l)y 
llie foes and the ill-wishers of Turkey, and wliich, if they break 
into volcanic activity, will divide or draw olf the forces ^bv ’which 
it is assailed. Then peculiar are the advantages wliicli Turkey 
derives from its maritime position. Flanked by seas on every 
side, it is specially fortunate in commanding the assistance of the 
two great naval j)owers/)f the world, England and France, whose 
vast and irresistible naval armaments, now in or near the Black 
Bea, interpose their tremendous power between Constantinople and 
tlie uplifted pole-axe of which we spoke a little since, and who, 
should the war become general, could, by means of their fleets, lay 
wastt^ the immense line of Russian sea-coast in the Baltic, easily 
extending their devastations from Archangel to Petersburg, and 
from Petersburg to the Crimea. 

Two. lines of military operations present themselves to Bussia, 
and there oi’e two points on which tlie contest has actually engaged. 
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Tlui eastern point is the country lying between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. Tlie western point is VV^illachia. In both these 
Biissia borders on Turkey. Bt>th these must slie make secure ere 
she can safely advance to seize lier prey. Until she is mistress of 
the former, she cannot securely operate with her maritime foi’ces 
in the Black Sea. Until she is mistress of the latter, she is 
stopped from advancing on Constantinople. Besides, slie cannot 
leave heliind lier iIk? '.riirkish territories in the east ; still less can 
she leave behind her the victorious Shamyl. Little likely, liow- 
ever, is Russia to lay those provinces at her feet. 'flie Cauca- 
sians have received the very aid in arms and amniunition which 
they wanted, and whi(.vh was almost their only want. The oy of 
‘JMoslom, to luins,’ has moreover cemented their union and in- 
flamed their zeal. Already powerful enough to kee2'> w^ell ocaaipied 
at l(‘fist 1 ‘40,000 of the Czar’s Lest troops, they have lately grown 
in all that gives strength and guarantees victory. The i)restige 
ol’ success is with them. It has been in some measure eouiiter- 
vailed by the hutelicry at Sino 2 )e; and in the war of lH4H-y Russia 
mdiieved triumjdis in these j)arts which contributed their share to 
the peace of Adrianople. But at that time the Caucasus, if not 
quiet, was neither victorious nor powerful. At ])resent it is at the 
worst- an equal chance wliether the Russians capture Erzeroom, the 
lo(jal ca])ita-l of Turkey, or the Turks capture Tiflis, the local 
(aipital of Russia. In other words, Turkey has here a fair oppor- 
tiinity for returning the Czar’s comjjlimont, by itn ading her as- 
sailant’s dominions, the rather because those dominions have been 
not only invaded, hut again and again ravaged by one wdiom the 
<?in])eror has affected to regard as nothing higher than a freebooter. 
Tlie sill )j ligation of the Caucasus, iiideedi, we regard as veiy near 
an impossibility. A united nation of mountaineers is iieveA^eally 
subdued ; and any witJidrawal of the energy of Russia intij cliaunels 
intended to^hring Asiatic I’urkey under its yoke, would give scope 
and im^Hilse to Shamyrs ann, who would never fail to seize his 
opportunity for rushing down on the Russian Tiflis or recajituring 
the Turkish Erzeroom. These two places arc the keys of the whole 
surrounding country. All the roads wdiicli h?ad from Georgia into 
Turkey meet in Erzeroom, and thence hraucli out into almost all 
directions. On the other hand, all the roads wdiich lead from 
Turkey to Georgia meet in Tiflis. Erzeroom and Tiflis are con- 
nected by three chief roads ; hence it is obvious that the iiosses- 
sion of these centres would be the object of any campaign. On 
the roads uniting those two capitals, and in other parts, there are 
fortilied places, the reduction of which would be necessary before 
the Russians could turn their faces in a westward direction. But 
Erzeroom itself would give them no small trouble. Erzeroom, in 
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the valley Owa, through which the Euphrates passes, Is one of the 
finest and most opulent cities of Asia Minor,- numbering from 
80,000 to 100,000 inhabitants. As a Turkish centre between 
Eussia and Persia, it is t)f the highest military importance, espe- 
cially as it tdso foiins the chief point in the road leading Irom 
Constantinople to Tanris, in Persia. 8o important a place has 
not been left unprotected. The citadel, the fort, and the suhiirb, 
divide the (dtv into tliree parts. The first, built on an eminence, 
and called Itscb-kable, commands tbe whole town, and, consists of 
eight towers, making up a (juadraugle of high and thick walls. 
The fort, which adjoins the citadel on the east, has a double (h;cle 
<jf fortifications, in strength similar to those of the citadel, with an 
encircling moat: the innei wall is protected by, twt)-{ind*sixty 
towers. The suhiirh lies without, and stretclies to Top-Dag 
{CaniHin-lUll), which is of the same height as the citadel ; here, 
as they are wanted, batteries are ei’cele<l. The difliculi.y oJ‘ (!on- 
questin these mountainous regions, is mucli enhanced by the for- 
mation of the country. The roads are merely tracks, which, in 
winter, are scarcely dis(*t)verahle. Passes, cheisius, ])ie(*ij.>iccs, 
heights, ever and anon o(amr, whieh. impede, <.)r wholly prevent, 
the iiKjvemenis of an invading army, and aiford points of didbuco 
and resistance of the most favourable nature. 

These are grave impediments ; thef-may, ol' course, he overcoino. 
But let it not he said that the ciunpaigii of 182S-9 has paved the 
way for the Eiissians. The condition of things at that time was 
very difiereut from what it is now ; tlien, at any rate, tliere was no 
Caucasian war. 

h’rom the ejustem let us pass to the western frontier; the mos‘u 
important because it. affords a pajssage immediately from the in- 
terioi^f Eussia, and has in the o(;ciipied principalities a sort of 
half- way- house or resting-place between peace and war. Hei*e, 
too, as we all know, the Turks liav(; been victoi;s, though tlie 
news which comes to us while we write of their being in theii* 
turn vanquished should prove to he true. Tli«) province of 
Bessarabia having, by the treaty of 1829, been incoi’porated with 
the dominions of En|Jsia, the river Pruth, wdiich, rising in the 
Carpathian mountains, and running round the northern end of 
Moldavia, flows south- eastwurdly for about 200 miles, and then 
falls into the Danube, became tlie boundary line between Turkey 
and Eussia.. By this arrangement one long- cherished desire of 
tlm nortliern bear was consummated — namely, to be a next-door 
neighbour to the power fox whom he destined a crushing hug. 
Having thus, after cautiously and securely setting step tifter step 
in the way of appropriating the Ottoman pi'operty, settled down 
aioii^ the left ba^ of the Pruth, the Czar fabricated an excuse^ 
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seized a moment of vacillatioii if not positive weakness in tlio 
cabinet of Queen Victoria, and then stepped across the river into 
the territories of tlie Sultan. Never was invasion more easy; and 
though of all unjust things invasions are about the most unjust, 
this invasion linds nor its parallel in history. 'I'he burglar is in 
the liouse — will he be able to eOect liis iicfHrious dt^sign ? His 
hindrajK'cs deserve attention. Tlie chied* are the Dariubt^ and the 
.Balkan, d’he J)auuhe he must cross in older to enter the Turkish 
province of Bulgaria; ])a,ssing through whieJi he will liave to sur- 
mount the Balkan ere ho (tan set his face dinadly toward (kin- 
stAntino])le. The Danube and the Balkan are thus seen to be 
natural barricades which cross the invaders path. The Danube 
which, even ift (jormany, is a considerabh' river, after flowing by 
Vienna, and Belgrade, runs through a break (‘ the Iron (dates ) in 
a southej*!! bend of the (hirpatbiaus, ajid keeping’ on in an easterly 
and nortli-easterly direction, wa.leriiig oft it s way ( )rsova, Ivalafat, 
Oltenitza, and Ilanova, throws its ever enlarging contents into 
t he Black Sea at (lalal z, rolling forward, broad as a sea,, but with 
ineonsithu'able (hijitli, and broken into numberless arms and islands, 
w liith art‘ tjovered with forests of reeds. d'Jic lianks are for the 
most part swampy, covered with marine grass as high as a iiian's 
luiad, which renders a. din^ct a]»pi*oach to the river difficult. (Jon- 
sequenlly, tlie river-side is without inhabitants. The hrendth of 
the stream is so considerable, that on the Turkish side you can 
only dimly discern the solitary dwellings on the Bulgarian and 
VVailacdiian coast. Neither the llussi an nor the Turkish banks 
^of the Jhinube afford a position favourable to au enemy. On the 
left side, in the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, the soil 
is not very good, and more unpropitious than the soil is the indis- 
position of the people for labour. 'I’lic valleys and fields of the 
hills which run along the Danube southward from the Carpa- 
thians aru hift ill suited to the growth of corn . The course of 
the tributaries is short, and often very rapid ; hence, they easily 
overflow their banks when rain falls in the mountains, and even 
taking up ftesli channels, leave behind in the deserted beds stag- 
nant water. Hence arise irnuiy evils ; tlie4lays are hot, tlie nights 
cold ; piu'e Avater fails even in the lower levels ; the taste of the 
water is very bad, the air is unhealthy, especially in the marshy 
regions. The northem part of the principalities is hotter than 
the low lands of the Danube, for a range of hills runs in a line 
■with the river, and many forests cover a fruitful soil. Yet the 
black crust of earth lies on impenetrable rock. In consequence 
the vales and depressions are for tlie most part marshy, and the 
water is made impure by mineral substances which it holds in 
solution. Heav^rains speedily lay the country under water, and 
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render inilituiy oj^eratioiis and even travelling impossible. As 
from til CSC statimients might be expected, the population of the 
principalities is small and sparse. Some million of persons cover 
a space of 1070 s(piare miles. Had such a population, in such a 
(‘ountrv, the will, they do not possess the power to support an 
aniiy for any length, of time ; but imported provisions for great 
nunilu'rs occasion much difliculty, especially w'hen designed to 
feed invaders. Advance or retreat soon becomes imperative, tlie 
ratlier because sickness is sure to abound in a country of this de- 
scription. By all these evils, and especially the last, have the 
liussian troops greatly suifored, the more hecause they have hot^ 
lodged as badly as they have been fed. On ibe south side of the 
J^anube, in Bulgaria, the torntory is not iiiiieh hettef for military 
operations. Jt is true the lower levels are of less extent, and the 
country, over a large space, rises into tlie little and the greater 
Balkan ; yet the populiftion is mmdi thinner, and quite un- 
able to furnish large supplies. The Bulgarians arc indeed good 
cultivators and good herdsmen, d’hey may have some sympatijy 
with their co-religionists of the Ona'k cliureh in llussia,, but their 
number is too inconsiderable to make their opinions of mneb 
iveiglit. The prevention of the passage of the .Danube on the 
southern or Turkish side, is made the gasier by the superior heiglit 
of the southern shore. Supposing the river crossed in a line with 
.Bucharest, then an invading lUTny would have to light its way 
through the heights of the lesser Balkan, and for that purpose to 
capture several strongholds. The long (‘stahlislnid tactics of the 
'J'urks lead them to plai'c great reliance on fortifications. This , 
preference, and tin? military as well as political importanee of the 
lint* of the Danube, have induced them to fortify the right hank 
of that river with fortresses, the most important of which are 
Orsova, Widdin, Nieopolis, liutshnk, Giurgevo, Silistria, and 
Brailow. Of these the three first lie out of the' line of ad- 
vance, yet would they prove of great value as hives whence to send 
swarms either to seize Wnlhiehia, or to harass the Russians in the 
rear or the flank, or even to assist in cutting off their retreat. 
The rest must he captuped, a task by no means easy of accomplish- 
ment, if the war was conducted with ordinary skill and spirit. 
Meanwhile, if these strongholds occupy many Turkish troops who 
migdit otherwise swell Omar Pasha’s army, they also serve as 
points for incursions into the prinei})alities as well as nurseries 
of reserve. Of far greater value as a means of defence is the Balkan 
range of mountains, runningup to a height of 9000 feet above the 
level of the ocean, which intercept the road from the north to Con- 
stantinople. liesemhling the Vosges mountains rather than tlie 
Alps, the Balkan, owing to impenetrable fore8t|^ on its heights. 
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and deep chasms, ravines, and gorges, ife in many parts wholly 
impassable. Four ways lead over it into Roumelia, but they are 
all beset wdth difficulties, and in parts almost absolutely impractic- 
able, if the invad(?r is stoutly withstood. Indispensable as a pre- 
liminary is the conquest of Varna, Hhumla, and Ihiravadi, not to 
mention other fortihed places. Situated on the shore of the Black 
Sea, close down on which runs a spur of the Balkan, A'arna, a 
commercial city of 25,000 inhabitants, has fin almosi imprcgmible 
position, and, with a small baud of determined niiai, could stop 
the advance of an army. Bhumla, a city of 88,000 inluibitants, is 
the most importJint outpost to Constantinople, since through it 
runs the higli road from the Lower Danube and the Black Sea. 
Hence great attention has been paid to make its fovtifieations the 
strongest possible, in wbieb olli<;e art lias received invaluable aid 
from natui’c. The third ])iace, Bai-avadi, lying on t-ho road from 
Sliumla, to Varna, and of conseijiience^for tlie defence of both, 
stands in a broad vale 600 feet in elevation, Hanked on both sides 
by precipitous walls of rock. If tlie reader has follow'od these de- 
scriptions with the map, he will he aware that the possibility of 
an advance against Oonstantinople along tliis line depcMids on the 
])ossession of the mastery of the f3lack Sea. ddie success of the 
invasion of 1H29 was owing to the fact that tJie Turkish navy 
having been destroyed at Navarino, the Russians ruled tlie waves 
along the route pursued by tlieir land forces. 'Jhiumphaut on 
tlie Ulack Sea, the Russians could easily seize Varna, Bourgas, 
Sizcpool, and Midiali, so a.sto furnish their army with necossarieg, 
second its operations, and linally add to the impetus of its blow 
•on the ca])ital of IsJamism. 'J'he sovereignty of tlu^ Black Sea, 
however, is not likely to fall into the hands of Russia, while the 
FremF and English fleets are either on its waves or in its vicinity. 
Flow, then, is an invading army of sufficient force to be supported 
amidst the obstacles we ha.ve doscrilaal, and others wdiieJi wo have 
not space *10 Retail ? In the expedition of 1H29, the Russians, to 
make the be^t provision they could, carried sup])lies for their anny 
1 00,000 strong, in wagons drawn by 00,000 yoked oxen. Con- 
ceive the difficulty of moving an army thus encumbered. What 
more easy than to preclude its advance, where there are unanimity, 
bravery, and even moderate resources. 

As in extent of country and amount of population, so in land 
and sea forces the Czar far surpasses the Sultan. The military 
forces of Russia are divided into five classes : — 1 . The active and 
moveable army of Europe ; 2. The army of reserve properly so 
called ; 8. Special divisions or amies, as that of the Caucasus, 
that of Finland, that of Siberia; 4. Troops in garrison; 5. 
Irregular troops, making a total of 780,958, comprising 12,001 
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officers, nm] having Ht their service 140?} field-pieces. In the 
Elack Sea lliissia is reported to have fifteen ships of the line, ten 
frigates, five corvettes, eleven hrigs, seven cutters, six tenders, two 
imperial yjichts, fourteen war steamers, besides other craft, manned 
by J 4 ,0()() sailors. A uthorities, however, are not agreed either as to 
the actual or disj)osable force of the llnssimi em])ire. No one 
has studied the subject more cjirefully than the Baron de Hax- 
thausen, who represents the Czars army as divided into two (cate- 
gories, the regular troops and the feudal troops, the hitter consisting 
of Cossacks and otlrer clans more or less under discipline, and form- 
ing nearly all the bodies of light cavalry. The regular army is 
divided according to a ]irincij)lc requinal hy thc^ nature of thf 3 
lUissian territory, 'riiexT is a grand army (d‘ o])eration, destined 
to move to any part of the empire where its services may he ne(Hh>(l, 
and there are troops whose duty is hnail and fixed. A sudden 
concentration of very large forces is by no m(‘jnis easy, so vast, 
are th(3 distances by which the parts are separated. According to 
Haxthausens calculation, the anny of o])eration com])rises I s(;,00() 
men with Olhi pieces of artillery, besides a first resoiTc of 1)S,000 
men and 192 cannon, and a second resinwe of 115,000 and ,2S0 
cannon, making a total of ()99,000 and 1408 fi(*ld pieces, the 
engineers not included nor the irregular corps of light cavalry. 
From the same estimates it appears thift the second portion of the 
regular anny, tlie troo]»s ^rith local ser\'ic(‘, form a forces 25)9, 800 
strong. Hence the regular army contains more than a million of 
men. The number of irregular troops cannot be brought to any 
exact (jalculation. They form, however, a vctt efleotive force of 
cavalry and light artilUuw. They may he roughly statcal at 50,000 
men, with 110 })ieceB of imnnon. The same liigh authority 
divides the Kussian fleet into t\vo sections, that, of tlie Baltic and 
that of the Black 8ea. The two make up' a total of live divisions 
of ships of the larger size, of wliich two are in the Blii(;k Sea, and 
three in the Baltic. The Baltic fleet consists of twenty-seven 
ships of the line, eighteen frigates, iind fifteen vessets of inferior 
size. The Black Hea fleet has eighteen ships of the lino, twelvi? 
frigates, and ten corvettes, hrigs, iVc., besides steamers and 
vessels with oars. M. do Haxthausen tliinks that, in all, the 
maritime force of Eiissia may reach to 400 vessels, and 50,000 
men. These certainly are tremendous forces. That they exist 
in offifual reports is most certain. But it is uncertain how^ far 
short of the report the reality falls. Men whose opinions deserve 
attention, deny that Russia can send out of her own borders more 
than 200,000 men. It is, however, beyond a doubt that, owing 
mainly to a system of universal jobbing and peculation, the maritime. 
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as well as the land forces, are ill stipplie(f -with needful resources 
and equipnKuits. ■ On the discovery of roguery on a large scale, 
implicating several officers of high rank, Nicholas, not long since, 
said to his son, the heir apparent, ‘You and J are the only honest 
men in the empire.’ 

The total lorcc of the Ottoman empire is stated to he 448,800 
men, wliich may he thus classtal ; — 


Regimenta. 

Gross. 

Effective. 

Infantry liG ... 

117,300 ... 

100,800 men. 

. Cavalry 211 ... 

22,416 ... 

17,280 „ 

Field artillery ... 7 

9,100 ... 

9,100 „ 

(.)rdnaiiee 3 

3,900 ... 

3,900 „ 

Fngineers 2 

1,600 ... 

1,600 „ 

Detached 2 ... 

6,000 ... 

6,000 „ 

Regular active army 74 ... 

160,376 ... 

138,680 „ 

Moslem volunteers 


50,000 „ 

Armed })oliee 


6,000 „ 

Tartars and Cossacks 


5,500 „ 

Trihutar}' contingents 


110,000 „ 

Reserve 


138,680 „ 

Grand total 

4.48,860 


Wc find the marine force of Turkey given thus : — 



Ships. 

Caimon. 

Crows, 

Three-deckers... 

... 3 

380 

2700 men. 

IVo-dcckers . . . 

... 13 

1068 

9500 „ 

Frigates 

... 14 

788 

5400 „ 

Corvettes 

... 12 

... 44 to 18 

... 260 to 150 „ 

Brigs 

War steamers 

... 4 

and| 

... 18 to 12 

... 150 to 100 „ 

small tjraft ... 



TotaF* ... 

... 74 

About 4000 

About 25,000. 


The result can, in tlie nature of the case, in no Avay be sub- 
jected to exact calculation. Neither the sucesses nor the reverses 
of the present moment can he regarded us doing much towards 
detennining it. 

The population of T urkey is not only very disproportionate to 
that of Russia, hut labours under the disadvantage of being scat- 
tered and divided, both as to counti'y and religion, as appears 
from these tables ; — 
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‘ Races. 

In Europe. In Asia. 

In AfHca. 

Total. 

Osmans 

1,100,000... 10, 700, 000 

— 

..11,800,000 

Selavonians 

7,200,000... — 

— 

. 7,200,000 

Rumanians 

4,000,000... — 

, — 

. 4,000,000 

Amauts 

1,500,000... — 

— 

. 1,500,000 

Greeks 

1,000,000... 1,000,000 

— 

. 2,000,000 

Armenians 

400,000... 2,000,000 

— 

. 2,M)0,000 

Jews 

70,000... 100,000 

— 

. 170,000 

Tartars 

230,000... •— 

— 

. 230,000 

Arabs 

— ... 900.000 

.3,800,000 

. 4,700,000 

Syrians &• Chaldeans 

— ... 235,000 

— 

. 235,000 

J)ruses 

— ... 25,000 

— 

25,000 

Kurds 

— ... 1.0(X),000 

— 

. 1,000,(KX) 

Turkomans 

— ... 90,000 

— , 

90,000 

Total 

45,500,000. . .16,050,000. 

.3,800,000 

..35,350,000 


These lieterog(’neous tribes eonihininf^ to form an empire, hnvo 
not as yet been fused into tlie com pact ness and unity of a sliil.e, 
and want the ('ommon feeling wbieli constitutes the essence of a 
nation, and makes a nation strong. Yet has the system of reform 
wliicli has long been in operation, to wliudi the present Sultan, 
i\bdul Modsliid, has on the whole proved faithful, done something 
conKidorabl(’ not only to introduce into the empire the bench ts of 
Euro])ean culture, but to bring moro-^rdosely tt>gethcr tbo several 
(dements of which the population consists. The coah'scaaico 
would be rapidly promoted by the jxnvcr of a common religion. 
In this, however, Turkey has mucdi to tleplnre. The population 
of file Ottoman empire, viewed in regjifd to religious diversities, 
may be set forth thus : — * 

Creeds. In Europe. In Asia. In Africa. Total. 

Mohanimcdan ... 3,800,000 ... 12,950,000 ... 3,800,000 ... 20,550,000 

Greeks and Ar- I 2,300,000... — ...1.3,730,000 

inenmns ... / ’ ’ ’ ' ’ 

Koiii an Catholics 260,000... (>40,(X)0... — 900,000 

Jews 70,000... 100, 0(X)... — 170,000 

Totals ... 15,500,000 16,050,000 3,800,000 35,350,000 

Protracted warfare, without money, is an impossibility. Here 
the disproportion grows less; for if the hriancial condition of 
Turkey is not satisfactory', tliat of Russia is anything but good. 
From forc'ign debt Turkey is free. Her domestic debt, to li(|ui- 
datc which her statesmen were zealously labouring before the 
Russian invasion, does not exceed 9,()00,00()i, sterling. Her 
income, 7,310,000/., and her expenditure, 7,314,000/., in the 
year 1852 nearly balanced each other. Her internal sources of 
wealth are gradually, if too slowly, developing themselves. In 
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1852 her foreign trade amounted to * 22 , 407 , 750 /., of 
11 , 820 , 300 /. were imports, and 10, (>4 4 ^ 450 /. were exports. Even 
in intelleetual culture Turkey is not so much in the rear as 
is commonly thought, f^uhlic provision is made ft>r ])opuhir 
instruction, whieli, if defective, is the recognition of a duty on the 
part of tin; state, that may lead to heiiehcial results. Ihit what 
will surprise some persons still more, is the ftnU that thirty-four 
newspapers circulate in the Sultan's dominions. Of thes(‘ five are 
devoted to trade and navigation, two to law, one to medicine, one 
to history, ; the contents of the others are uiiseellaneous — 
pyliti<!s, comm(*r(a’, literature, S:c. Again; of tliese means of 
general instruction, three a])peav three times a W(’ek, four twice a 
week, and twemty once a week. Jlceper than even these influ- 
ences, there are certain ])riinal ipowers which move nations and 
determine (conflicts, flow do Itiissia and 4'urkey stand to each 
other rehitively to the great impulses (»f our (‘ommon human 
existemre ? We can only touch on a point or two. If we look 
at the material of whi(;h tin? Kussian soldier is made, in com- 
parison with that which enters into the compositi(»n of the Turk, 
we shall fiud that the llussian siilfers gi*eatly in the (?om])arison. 
In the 4’urk there is some nolnlity of sentiment, for tlie spirit 
within him is less servile, has some historical recollections, and 
is now animated by a sense of injustice, and a, not unworthy love 
of counti‘y. Very diverse, however, are the minds hy which these 
instrumeiils are put in opei’ation. Uiuiuestioiiahly llie liussiaii 
fore<'s are commanded hy olfieers of high ability. 3iul tlieir abilit y 
is fully equalled hy that of Omar Pasha, who has a great advaii- 
•tage ov(’r Iris antagonist, in the volunteers that ho has drawn, 
and is dr, a wing, into his circle from all parts of the world, and 
especially from France and England. Tlie value of this volun- 
tary aid has not been snfliciently appreciated. It is not a tJiing 
to a])pcar in statistical tables, hut in the actual case, at least, it lias 
a siguifi(r?lnce far beyond ordinaiy figures. It is, indeed, this 
voluntary aid which, in comhinatioii witli other causes about to 
be mentioned, makes cyjdiers into men, and men into licToes. 
Owing to the peculiarly unsettled and uneasy condition of Ihirope, 
the 'rurkish cause has become the rallying point of the revolu- 
tionary fervour, and the revolutionary s])irits of all its lands, and 
so has gathered around it men of varied experience, extraordinary 
skill, great determination, and ’svell-tried bravery, who have proved, 
and will prove, not the less efiective, whether in the council or in 
the field, h^cause, while many of them are urged by desperation, 
all are impelled by a hope which, bright in itself, may he their 
last chance of recovering their forfeited properties, their lost rights, 
and their beloved homes. 

NO. xxxvii. 


T 
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These nimuTOUs and powerful iillioa are hut one cxpi’easion of 
the general feeling of stern disapprobation all but universally ex- 
cited in the mind of non-Russian Europe by the liypoe.risy, blas- 
pheniv, and injustice, which liave cbaraciorized the conduct of 
Nicholas. We have said ‘ stem disapprobation ] a nmcli stronger 
phrase would be required as a correct, and full description of tlie 
ieeling with which Ins treatment of Turkey is regarded by many, 
and those the not least cultivated nor the least iiiiluential in 
European society. Indignation and disgust are the only words 
which express the sentiments of the writer. Yes, Turkey has on 
her side not only justice — and a just cause is ever tla^ best argu- 
ment, — but she is hticked and siistaim^d by a syrrtpathy for tijc 
injured, and against the injnn'r, perhaps more deep, strong, and 
widely ditrused than any political event ever called’ forth. It is 
liighly to the (Tedit of Christendom that Ibis indignant sense of 
injury and its consequent detestation have not Ixjen iiindcred by 
religious odium. The (V.ar is not to blame if all Europe is not 
at this moment engaged in a mwv eviisade against tlie cu, scent, 
and in behalf of ‘ the orthodox religion.’ The appeal, however, 
to religious animosities has failed even in the weak places of the 
Turk's defence ; for bis own (JJiristiau subjta^ts, wdio form above 
fourteen millions in a population which, altoget her, does not exceed 
tiiirly-six millions, have wdsely prefci^'ed the rule of the Sultan to 
the rule of the Czar ; we say wisely, for they are in the en joynK'ut of 
liercditary and recently acquired riglits and privileges i[uite equal 
to any which Nicholas grants to favoured classes of bis subjtjcts; 
superior, far superior to any which he concedes to dissentients 
from the cstahlished religion of his own dominions, and whieh 
exhibit the Ottoman government as incomparably more toh'runt 
and liberal tlian will be found in tlie majority of the (.diristian 
governments of Europe. We think England, and it may be Bel- 
gium, are the only countries that can be said to take piecedGuco 
of Turkey in tliis respect. Highly is it to tlie credit of civilized 
nations that this shameless appeal to religious fanaticism has called 
forth mj ariswxT in the heart of Euro])c at large, tailing on the 
dull ear like a papal bull or a spent ball, noisy butlnirmless. We 
are anything hut inditterent to religious distinctions ; hut injustiiie 
is radically irreligious, and the irreligiousness of injustice remains 
the same wliether committed against Turk or Chiistian, and we 
feel tluit a true regard ibr the honour of Christianity cojnpels us 
to protest in its name against the gross dishont*sty and impious 
simulation of ‘ the emperor of all the Russias.' A Ieeling akin 
to our own is very general. In smdi a feeling is the best support 
that any cause can liavc. This feeling will, we are confident, prove 
the palladium of Turkey. This feeling has already sent the com- 
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Lined fleets of EngLind and France to the waters which wasli the 
walls of its cajiitul. This feeling, whicli is dailyhccomiiig strorjgcr 
and strf)ngcr, and which is diiily c.oiKHnitrating its forc.'c, will sliortly 
act witli its full niomentuin on the Britisli parliainent, and (tom- 
pel the goA'crnniout to emjdoy moans for terniiiiating tJie strife 
less dilatory and more efiitaunous than ])rotocols. 

'riiat 'rurlvcy alon(' will he pfnverfiil enough to imhannify her- 
selfJor the wrongs sht^ has thus far snfien'd I’nnn the hands of 
Hnssia we cannot su])pose ; and sum we arc that if England and 
Fi'aina) do not stu* that slu^ is s(» iudcmiufit'd, at whatever cost, 
th«se two countries wall dcscrv(‘ to reap the hittcrest fruit ever 
awarded hy providence to the perfidy and selfishness of nations. 

• 

Snu c this article was writtem a book has conic to our hands with 
the following title — The O t toman Emjnre and ita Rcnourca^, with 
I f istorjcal doihles of the Anny, Navy, Trad(% Navigation, Tnstitu- 
tions, Ac. A(l ; drawn from the Consular Reports as given in the 
hilahorate Returns of the Hoard of Tradi', and various Foreign 
documents of Oilitdal Character; preceded hy an II utorical Sketch 
of the (-vents in coi;m(*xion with the Foreign and .Domestic Reda- 
tions of the Country, during the last twiaity years. By Edward 
n. lIiuiJELsEN, 1‘1 l 1). 1 voh, 8vo. 185^1. Simpkin A Co. 

This volume has all the appearanc(> of being an original work; 
it is, how'(?v(‘r, for the most part a litciral translation from German 
matiaials lhat lie before us, espi-jcially two recently 
liLimhei's of Die Gegeinvart {The Present), a sort of literary Times, 
which two iiumhers can be purchased for a few pence. J^^esides a 
short preface, the volume contains 20 i pages, which may he a(;- 
(amnted for thus : — 

Contents of a Volume, 

Translated 195 pages. 

^Valiscrihed 95 „ 

Blank 3 „ 

291 

Either T)r. Miidielsen is the author of Dos Osmanische Ilcich, 
in Die GegenwaJ't (vol. vii. p. 900, seq. viii.p. 300, seq.), in which 
case he should have given the public some intimation of that 
fact ; or, not being the author of those works, h(^ lias appropriated 
to himself materials that have not been the fruit of his own labour, 
upon a scale that is a novelty in litertu 7 history. Home of our 
most competent critics have pronounced the hook a timely 
publication, without any suspicion as to the doubtful origin of the 
perfonnance. 

T 2 
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Experience, wo arc told, is n convincing teaoher. Jt can make the 
(hillesfc wise. But our present rulers seem to be incapable of l(>arning 
even under that jinHTptor. They have demciuied themselves towards 
certain of our continental neighbours very courteously! submissively, 
timidly. But everywhere the res])on.se to this policy has bc«’n inso- 
lence — insolence more and more unmasked. In the south, the English- 
man has lost the personal socairity of which he could once hoast ; in 
the north, our Hag is defied as that of a nati(jn wliieli can expostulate 
at a distance, send forth notes and spiveh-makers — and nothing inort*. 

Still our rulers go on with ajiatienee, which, in other cireumstanees, 
might have been extremely edifying, itiTating these experiments in 
the way of the (•ourteous, the submissive, the timid. Time was, when 
men did not expect to see comipt govennnents madi’ veay dereri ui ial 
Iw a ]xiliey <‘nding in talk and ta))e ; \vhen nothing was i'urther 
from their thoughts than the notion, that the signs o(’ s]>irit and power 
may he safely dispensed with in dealing witli liarbarians. 

But such ways of thinking, it would seem, have become obsolete. 
Kow-a-days, to realize protection, it would a])|>ear, we bavi' only to 
give evidence that we are wanting in the ])ower of self-prote(dion ; and 
to awe the rude into submission, w’e have only to let them see tiiat we* 
are greatly afraid of tliem ! 

Men never talk thus — ^but to this efleet do they act as they verge 
towards that stage in social selfi.shncss, which has never failed to give 
the civilized into the hands of the barbarian. Of all the forms of 
national comijitness, that which saeritiec.s jiatriotism and philanthropy 
to y)ell‘ and provender, is the lowest — the most eoiitem])ti,ble. 

But the four })owers are all agre(*d upon their remonstrance and 
their polity. Unhappily, those who know most of the history of om* 
diplomacy wherever Kussia has bt^en eoneerned, trust it the least. Its 
issue has been, almost invaEahly, to council the weak to submit to 
aggression from the strong. ‘ The thing is had, vexatious, but not 
enough to have a war about.’ Kussia has laid her account with the 
coming Otit of sucdi phrases, and wdth the yiolicy whicli they denote ; 
and may he heard muttering to herself — ‘ Be it so, gentlemen — if that 
way of doing business he convenient to you, it will suflice for me. 
Slow-ybut sure.’ And thus the black eagle has been allowed to spread 
her wings from Norway to the Danube and the Indus. Is the present 
struggle to end after this manner ? It would seem so — ^but we shall 
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see. Only bad men delight in war, but there fire times when only 
weak men hesitate to choose it. 

As we write, the news of tlie Turkish loss at Slno])e is follow’cd by 
the ri^port of a inilif aiy reverse at Akiialzik. Such disasters are probably 
among the means destined to bi’ing the great (piestion — Europe 
versus Itussia — to its issue. 

Lord Palmerston, too, has taken a shoi-t leave of his eol- 
leagues. We wer(^ onec among the class of j>ersons who gave his 
lordsliip credit for a eonsiderahle degi’ce of patriotism and courage. 
Put our faith in liim has been on the wain* for some time; past. In 
o\u- last miniber, w’C s])uke of him as an ofHeial who had proved to bo 
nflieh more tricky tliau truthful ; and who, whil^ talking so as to blind 
our English lil)i?rals, has been capable of acting as to play into tlie 
hands of the e^iemies of all freedom. The man who did more to ensure 
than to prevent the fall of Poland and Eimg^ry, will hardly be the 
eflectually to resist the autocrat of llussia om.tlie Danube or itt«4#e ' 
Jllack Sea. We have no hope of good in our foreign policy from his 
iiiiiiu'nee. Whatever he touches will he more marred than made by 

his handling. 

Put we. have sti-ife at home as well as ahrojMl. Much has been said 
ol' late about the growing intelligonce and astuteness of our working 
class(is. The horny hand has become too wise to be schooled by your 
eolleg(? (!lerk. judging from recent appearances, there must bo 

soiiK^ mista.kc in this matter. In this labour strife, the ])ortion of 
common sense at tlu} disposal of this same horny hand — has ])roved to 
he small" --very small. Everywhere you see these men led by a few 
shallow knaves, if not as slieej) to the slaughter, certainly as the netnly 
to slarvation. 

« We have, been very busy with schemes for educating these classes ; 
hut it is clear, either that our schemes do not reach them, or if they 
do, that they are of little value. In truth, until education shall come 
to be necessary as a preliminary to labour, the children of our 
poor will not he long at school ; and until our popular education shall 
liave respect to something more than reading and writing — to tho 
practical and moral training that should conduce to the intelligent 
discharge of social duty, such outbursts as the present must be expected 
to return. You may cover the laud with schools, and with school- 
masters, — ^l)ut it will he to small effect, so long as early education is 
not felt to be necesHaiy to material well-being, and so long as the 
schoolmasters are not of the right soid;. 

How this better state of things is to he brought about — whether hy 
society alone, or by society conjointly with legislation, is a vexed 
question on which we do not here touch ; hut until this in doTW, 
the thing indispensable to the end proposed is not done ; since it 
must he vain to expect that any large number of parents among our 
poor will be found so forecasting as to surrender the immediate gains 
of childhood labour, for the remote advantages of childhood education. 
These are the graver features of this question, having their place 
beyond those with winch our disputants are mainly occupied. 
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A LITEKATU-liil, PHILO SOPny, ETC. , 

^ Volume tlie Third. The Fall. I>y Joilic 

' ” Ji V S.K1JN . lloyiil 8vo. Smith, Elder, aud Co. 

We hope to say more Jihout this voUime aootlicr day, at prt'ficiit it 
must suffice to a])prise our readers, .should tluy not liave seen it, of its 
contents and character. It relates, as tin; title indieale.s, to a j*enodin 
the history of art, when it is said not only to have declined, hut t(j 
have fallen. Among the influenee.s ^ivhioh have brought this change 
over tin? condition of modern art, that of the Roman school is con- 
spicuous and pre-eni incut. The false and cqf:i^^SBj|y|ha])e which art 
as.sumed in that school, is dcscriWl cohsistingHv- the 3 Vide of 
Science, the 3 ’ride of State, the IVide of System, and in Infidelity. 
''Die pride of seienee, ol‘ state, and of 8y.stem, are treated as so many 
lorms ol the pride of mere inttdh'ctuality in art, as distinguished I'rom, 
and opj)osed to, genuine artistic feeling. By the infidelity ol' this 
school is mcai\t, its mixing up of the old classic and hcatheir forms oi; 
art, with the art natural to the niodc.Tii world — the revival of classical 
art, in common with that of classical literature, being mivde to work to 
an issue a.smueh at variance with thetruthlul in art, as with thetrutli- 
ftd ill religion. 

In our judgment, this volume is the most valuable caEtri,butiou that 
Mt. Kuskin Inis made towards elucidating tlie true principles of art. 
The philoso})by of the whole is given in tlie following paVagrajih. 

‘ Here, therelbre, let me finally and firmly enunciate the great prin- 
ciple to which all tliathas hitherto been .stated is subservient: — Tiiat 
art is valuable or otheiwise only as it expresFCs the personality, activity', 
and living jierception of a good mid great human soul ; that it may 
express and contain this w'ith little help from execution, and less from 
science ; and that if it hav(‘ not this, if it show not the vigour, per- 
ception, and invention of a mighty human spirit, it is wortides^, 
worthless, I mean, as arl ; it may be precious in some other way, hut, 
as art, it is nugatory, (^nce let this he well understood among us, and 
magnificent consecpienc-es will soon follow. Let me repeat it inotlier 
terms, so that it may not be misunderstood. All art is great, and 
'goody andtnie, only so far as it is distinctively the work of manhood m 
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* its entire and highest sense ; that is to say, not the work of limbs 

* and lingers, nor of the soul, aided, according to her necessities, bj 
^ the inferior powers, and, therefore, distinguished in essejice from all 
‘ products of those inferior powers iiiihelped by the soul. For as a 

photogra])h is not a work of a»*t, though it requires et^rtoiri delicate 
‘.iuani})nlationH ol* paper and acid, and subtle calculations oi‘ time, in 
‘ orderr to bring out a good result ; so neither would a drawing like a 
‘ photi)gra]>h, made directly from nature, be a work of art, altliough it 
‘would imply many delicate manipulations of the pencil anil subtle 
‘ calcuhitions of elleets of colour and shade. It is no more art to 
‘panij)ubite a camers-hair pencil than to manipulate a china tray and 
‘ a glass vial. Jt is no more art to lay on colour delieatidy, than to lay 
‘ on acid delicately. It. is no more ai*t to use the eoraea and ri'tiiia for 
‘ the reeeption of an image, than to use a lens and a ]>iece of silvercd^r 
‘ pa])(*r. But tin* momi'ut that inner ])arb of the man, or rather that 
‘ entire and only beiiJg of the man, ol' which the cornea and retina, 

‘ iingiTs and bauds, ]>encils and colours, are all the mere servants and 
‘ instruments ; that manhood which has light in itself, though the eye- 
‘hall he sightless, and can gain in strength when the hand and the foot 
‘ are hewn otf and (aist into the fire ; the moment this part of the man 
‘ stands forth with its solemn ‘ Behold, it is I,’ then the work becomes 
‘ art indeed, mcel^s boundless in power.* 

TJte jMiid an^ Ike Ymimn, By Newman Hall, 

B.A. 12mo. Nishet & Ob. 1853. 

Many intelligent men ,havg j>aid a hasty visit to the scenes which 
Mr. Hall has so visited, and gazed upon the sights which he has seen, 
without feeling that it became them to write a hook about it. But it 
• docs not follow that Mr. Hall has felt unwisely in feeling otherwise. 
A man may he aware that lie has very little that is novel to relate, 
hut he may also he aware that he can relate after a manner of his own, 
that he has readers of his own, and so can do good through channels 
that would bo barren of such results to other men. Everything 
descj’ihedfiii this volume is vividly described, and the ‘thoughts’ which 
accomj^any tlie.se ‘ sketches ’ of ‘ an Easter Filgi’image to llome,’ are 
such as will he felt by many to he reasonable imd salutary. The hook 
has, in the language of the author, ‘ a character and purpose of its 
own and by that purpose it should be judged. 

The Tilfjvim Fathers, By W. H. Bartlett, author of ‘Forty 
Days in the Desert.’ Koyal 8vo. Arthur Hdl, Virtue, & Co. 
1858. * 

These Pilgrim Fathers are farther described, in the preface to tliis 
volume, as ‘the founders of New'^ England in the reign of James the 
First.’ The literature of this interesting subject has grown upon us 
very rapidly of late. When presented as the theme of the first article 
in the first number of this journal, it seemed to come with the eflect of 
novelty, even upon the great majority of those who were wont to 
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boast of their descent from our old puntans. Besides what was at that 
time himiliar to students of modern history in this country, New Eng- 
land herself has since supplied am})le and rich material for a fuller treat- 
ment of the subject. Of these sources Mr. llartlett has availed himself; 
and in the beautiful illustrations given in this volume, taken at the 
]dace.s they represent, we hud ait lending its aid for the first time to 
give impressiveness to the incidents of a tale of which good men will 
not cease to speak to their children as longas the world shall last. The 
narrative in this volume is comprcliensive in its plan, and Fimple in 
style, and tlie writer has evidently been solicitous to acquit himself 
vrith impaitijdity in touching on the debateable questions of the past 
times and the present as involved in the events narrated. The volumb 
includes nearly thirty engravings cm steel, and about the same number 
on wood. The l)ook is beautiful, and the subject is a noble one, full of 
good tendencies. As a present, it is adapted to do more than miaistfii' 
]>leasure. 

Historical Development of Speculative Philosophi/ from Jumt to 
Her^el. Prom the German of Dr. 11. M. Vhalyhaits. By the 
llev. Altbei) Ei)ERSHT:rM. Svo. Clarke. Edinburgh, 1853. 

The translator of this volume is a Free Church minister of Old 
Aberdeen, and lie has herein done a good work. The book is one of 
real value; among u.s, ^quite a desidersi^um, aijw^the translation is 
substantially good and thistworthy ^li with llu) 

recent literature of Germany on spcculati'# f>lii1o^pS^*, liavc heard ol' 
Chalyhiius, and will he aware of the reputation he has ohtaiut'd among 
his countrymen as a thinker and a Idstorian. 11c jiossesses, in a degree 
not common in German authorship, the power of condensation and 
perspicuity, and the sagacity and independence necessary to distinguish 
between the substance and the dreams which belong to recent systems , 
of German philosophy. It has, however, been a great ovei’sight to 
leave the pages of this translation without the slightest indication of 
their conttmts, either in the way of headings or side-notes. The work 
consists of a .series of lectures, and the heading of the pages, in }>hice of 
at least marking the transition from one lecture to another,. ])rcseuts 
nothing but tlie number of the page stuck at the centre. After this, 
we did not of course expect to find what so few authors givt us —a good 
index. Wc hojie the l>ook will reach a second edition, and that these 
deficiencies will then be supplied. 

A History of Bommi Classical Literature. By li. W. Browne, 
M.A. Ph. D., Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, 
London, l^ntley. 

An etfieient manual on Roman clas.sieal literature has been a deside- 
ratum, and is so still. Dunlop has given us three octavo volumes on 
the subject, said leaves the tale only half told. Dr. Brown has not 
halted in the middle of his story, hut from the limits to which he has 
restricted himself he lias jiassed over the subject hastily. The want of 
space, however, must not hear all the blame. There are two forms of 
thoroughness necessaiy to the due execution of such a w’ork, — a 
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thorougliness of leanuiig, and a* thorough ness of j.nnietraiing and dit-- 
criininating thought; hut Dr. Jh’owne, while he writes snioothJy, 
agreeably, and accurately, so far as he goes, is evidently not the man 
to deal with the subject profoundly or emphatically, so as to fasten the 
attention of the reader on the strong and instructivi‘ points of liis 
theme. The wordy cominoii-])laee which has so long pa.ssed for criti- 
cism on the classical authors of Greece and Horne, both in (himhridgo 
and Oxford, must give jdace to something very dillerent, if those authors 
are ever again to awaken genend interest, in the meanwhile, how- 
ever, Dr. .Browne’s hook will have its uses for tin.* student as a manual. 

have nothing JjgfcJer to recommend in its phu o. 

Lag uedem^ B v Alexaxdjie Dumas. First part. 5 vols. 

J&is, 18^3 Tiondoii: Nutt, 270, Strand. 
y The })Oj)iilar taste of a nation is shown hy its popular books. A 
j)eople under the corrupting and ()]>])ressiv(! incubus of Je.suitism, will 
hav(; a. corrupt and slavish tast(>, alike in Ibeir general and in their reli- 
giou.s literatirre. This fact finds illustratioji in a work of which the first 
part has been published, its autlior bemg one who is extensively read 
in France — namely, that gr(‘at book-manulacturer, Alexandre Dumas, 
who, after having exhausted all the rank and exciting topics ol‘a licen- 
tious. social, and domestic life, has directed his venal and degraded 
powers to a religions topic, which he hasmadc the dejx)sitory of very 
in’cligiou.s and otfensive ideas. Every one ha.s heard of the legend of 
the Wandering dew. f\)midod on a mi.sintcr^iretation, and an ahu.se 
of our Lord’s words---' If I will that he tarry till 1 come’ (John xxi. 
22),corru))t tradition feigned the story of a Jew who, as a pimishment 
for an indignity done to the Saviour, was condemned to live on till the 
secoiul advent; ever roaming ujj and down the world, seeking peace in 
death, and never finding it. Dr. Croly, in his Salathwl, has turned 
this fiction to a good account, hy making the Jew in his wander- 
ings the centre and occa.sioii of a seri(‘a of vivid life-like jjietures of 
tlie Jewish and Tloinan world as it exist(?d in the fii*st Christian era. 
Ill contrast with this Avork, and in imitation of a work hy Eugene Sue, 
Alexandre Dumas, surpassing his rival in the same style, has perverted 
4ihe fable in making it a peg whereon to hang a history after his own 
keart, of Je.su^as well as of his religion and church, during the long 
period of fifteen hunch’ed years. After having brought hi.s mythical 
hero before the feet of Pope Pau 11., full of contrition and grief, seeking 
from that pontiff the removal of the intolerable curse, Diimas, in the 
name of the Wanderer, narrates what he witnessed al the crucifixion of 
our Lord, and in his long and various roamings over Christendom, re- 
presenting what he writes as the history, ‘ not of a man hut of manldnd.’ 
Fii*st giving a rapid sketch of JeAvi.sh history from Moses to the Mac- 
cabees, he draws on fable and his corrupt imamnation for a picture of 
tlie life of Christ from his birth to his death, the occasion for wliieh he 
attempts to intimate in these words — ' In these days of little faith 
' through which wo are passing, let us be permitted to speak of the 
' Christ as if no one had spoken of him before oui’sclves, to go over that 
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‘sacred history as if no one had written it. Alas, if few eyes have read 
‘it, and no many memories have forgotten it!’ How then is Christ 
here spoken ol'? how is his history narrated? Is this a romance 
fovnu'd in the hard intellectual mould of an unbelief such as was that 
of ’N’l'iiturini ? By no means. The Son of God is not dir(‘{‘tly robbed 
of his glory and cdothed in the vestments of eiirth. On the contrary, 
his image is painted in all the splendoiu* of the celestial with which he 
ap])ears surrounded in the Evangelists, whose accounts of his lifs his 
deeds, his speeches, and discourses, are ofteu reproduced word I'or word. 
But the sim])le portrait of tin? Evangelical (hirist does not sulliee for 
the taste of the French nation. Coiisequ<uitly, set off with 
fables and legends contained in the aj)ocry])hal go^ds^ especially 
Gospel ofiha InfiOHp, under the aid of gross fictions |>orrowe3 IrciilP 
th(} teeming laney of the author, in a manner which, especially 
win re Satan appears as the oj)ponent of the plan of redemption, ofteu 
hripgs-to rnind jiassages in Klopstoek’s Messiah. In the narrative 
there are pipages and rays of pure liglit. I'lie intercoiu’se of 

the gi'eat Master will his disciples, his temhu* love toward his ('aHhly 
mother, his- merciful goodness to the poor and the sick, his pure and 
noble i'rieiKlship for Mary, the ^istcr of jLuzarus— here always identi- 
fied with Mary Magdalene-- arc j:»aiiited with living realitv, especially 
his last stt'ps on earth — the sujijicr, the agony in tin* garden, the be- 
trayal by Judas, the hesitations of IVmtius I’ilate, the tragic scenes of 
(Jolgotha, and finally, the death on th«if,*ross. The struggle in Geth- 
semane is st't ibrth as a sceond temj^tation on the of iSaian, who 
in a threefold manner tries to induce Jesus to renounce his determi- 
nation to offer Ivimsclf as a sacrifice for tlie sins of the world. 

First Satan directs the vi('w t>f Jesus to tlie numerous crimes of 
men in the past, after the enumeration of which he asks, ‘Now, Son 
of Man, or Son of God, what sayst thou ? Speak, answer, AH thou 
still willing to take on thyself the sins of‘ tlie world ? and dost thou 
think that this is a burden which human shoulders can endure ?’ 
Jesus HiiHwers first only liy a sigh, hut at last exclaims, ‘My Father, 
not as 1 \nli, but as thou w'ilt,’ ‘ Thereon Satan roamed aloud from 
anger; — the first hour of anguish, the first hour of trial, the first lioiu’ 
of' the loftiest enduruiice which was to give peace to •the world, was 
over.’ Now the tempter held Wore the eyes of the Saviour a picture 
of suflfciings, afliictious, and sacTificcs, which his work would entail on 
his own disciples and confessors ; he paints to him, >vith frightful 
mockery, the death of his apostles, and cries out scornfully, ‘Tes, it 
costs much to be thy friend, beloved Jesus ; rncii pay deai*ly for per- 
sisting in thy service, O Christ ; thy chosen ones are in fact the 
sjiecial darlings of sorrow, O Messiah r And when Jesus now covers 
his face with his hands, in order to conceal his tears, then Satan 
laughed, aheady half' certain of liis victory, and says, ‘ Wait ; as yet I 
have spoken of the apostles, now let us tallt of the other martyi’s, 
whom we must reckon, not by tens or twelves ; no ! nor by thousands ; 
nor by hundreds of thousands, but by millions.* And then the early 
prosecutions of the church are described in all their horror, when at 
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the termination Satan adds, ‘ Now was I not ri^ht, Jesus, when I said 
to tliee, tluit thou must count them by millions P Count, count !’ 
Jesus ialls (ju his knees, raising towards hcav^cn his hands, covered with 
sweat and tears, and tremblingly and slniddering exclaims, ‘ Father, 
if ])Ossible, let this cup pass.’ I3ut when he saw the hand of Satan 
alrtnidy stretched to grasp tin' world, In^ took t'ouragt?, and said, 

‘ Father, not as 1 will, but as thou wilt.’ Satan utte]*ed a laugh of 
acorn, more inghtful, but also more Ml of pain than his first out- 
burst, &c. &c. 

Such is the sha])e which the literature of fiction can assume among 
our (hillic neighbouj's. We dejdorc its impiety, but it tells us very 
clearly that the taste, wlnib ver it is, or is not, by no means favours 
the pretensious or the dogmas of Uoinc. Uegarded in tljis light, 
Imac hiufucijhu niav afford uo small hop(i to those who desire that 
tlu; c(nii billed iiifliu'nees of inlidelity and popery which have so long 
wasted one of the finest nations on tlie face <d‘ the earth, may, und(,j;M! 
Cod’s good providence, ere very long, he supjdantQjUb*’ 

Jesus tln.^ Saviour and Light of the V\b.)rld. 

Mcmolrn of William Ahcnivthtf^ FJi.B. 

Jjcctaresj Tt'rih'ur/^t, and (Jharac^r, i»y (3KOBUi'/MAClLwAi>’, 
F.K.C.S. 2 vols.' Hurst & BlaMtt. 185:3. 


Were we to sj)eak of Abernethy after the French fashiQjfl, we slmuld 
say he was a reaction. J’he healthy sincerity, and common sense of 
his genius disjiosed liiin to turn with disgust from tlie shams and 
pedantries which overlaid the medical profession in his time. J3ut his 
rchound was not uunaturall}' somewhat in excess. Still, with all his 
re]}Ugnance to the cunvcniional, and liis apparent want in the urbanities, 
he must have been a man of a warm heart. ’Fhe respect with which 
Jiis nKunory is still regarded, is the resjKume to his own genuine feeling, 
as evima’d towards all who hapjiened to see enough of him really to 
know him. As will be supnosed from the title, much in these 
volumes will be interesting to the profession ; but the career of 
any man who hi’eaks new grotiM, and who is found to possess force 
enough to^svystain him in a position above the dead level of his 
class, has its lessons for the thoughtful everywhere. Mr. MacUwain 
knows his sifbjeet, and is in sympathy with it ; hut we cannot 
much lor his literary skill, or liis power of compression. 

Ho fanicaJ Letters fo a M'iend. By Dr. F. U?rGJ2R. Feap. Samuel 
Highley. 1858. 

This is the first publication of a jirojected series on science and art. 
Judging from the j[)reseiit sj)eeiinen, the series will he handsomely 
printed and illustrated ; our only fear is that the books will prove too 
costly to be extensively used in ‘ the higher classes of schools, colleges, 
and hospitals.’ Dr. Unger’s Botanical Letters are seventeen in 
number, beginning with a ‘ definition * of botany, and the ‘ elementary 
parts of the plant,’ and ending with ‘ its position in the scheme of 
creation.’ On the whole, the subject is admirably tn^ated, presenting 
a large amount of information wdthin a brief space, and in a per- 
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spicuouR form. We could wish, however, th-it sonie pantheistic nonsense 
to be found in the work had been omitted by the translator. In the 
last sentence, spealcing of the sepamted and fixed condition in which 
* the |)lant ac'hieves its life-destiny,’ Dr. Unger adds — ‘ But the fettered 
and slumbering world-s])irit, which here scarce dares to breathe, is the 
same which in animals bursts its bonds for ever, and, lastly, sings its 
Jiallelujali in man !’ 

The Correspondence of Thomas Cray ami William Mason ^ to which 
are added some Lcllcrs addressed to Gray hy the liev. James 
Brown, jD.Z)., Master of Peinhrolce Colleye, Camhridye. With 
Notes and fllifsfrafiom\ By the Kev. Joux Mitpoud, Vicar /)f 
Benhall. Ben tie y . 1 853 . 

Mason wrote? tlie life of his friend Gray, and made the, public in some 
degree aecjuainted with the poet’s correspondence. But the time had 
not come for making more than a palatial use of the material at his dis- 
■poKal. Death has done its work since then, and the editor of the juv- 
sent voluniggl^jS^^^Tfbied what all persons interested in the history of 
oiu* liberatt^'O^r^*.,^^ w a good .seiwice, in giving us this iidler 
revelaxion concennng Gray and his friend, and in gathering uj), in notes 
of persons and places, much tl|||t tends to illustrate points that had 
become, or that were likely soot to become, obscure. There are tliose 
who assign to Gray the lirst place among English letter-writers. Eve'u 
Cowper, no mean judge, gives him the precedence of Dean Swift, the 
wit and humour of Gray being, in his jj»rlgmt?nt, equal to tliose oi‘ the 
-Dean, wntbout his mixture of ill-nature. 'I’liose \^’lK) know the * M elan- 
choly’ Gray only through his poetry, will find another phase of his 
character in bis letti?rs. 

Annua ire des Deux Mondes. (Annals of th(.* Eastern and Westeni 
Hemispheres.) 1 vol, 8vo. pp. Oil. 1852-3. London : Nutt.^ 

The publishers of that comprehensive and welLwritten Frencli peri- 
odical, La Berne des JDeux Mondes, two or three years baek began a 
.series of general simmiaries, which, appearuig tovx'ards the close of each 
year, should give a comprehensive view of the history />f the several 
states, empires, and kingdoms, of the world, embracing all t{io groat in- 
terests of social life, except religion. The volume f'or then year that has 
just exiiired carries forw'ard the ]>lan with increased success. The work, 
which has the merit of lieing peculiar, alfords an op^xirtunity to its 
readers for taking, at small cost, a rapid view of the immediate past, and 
is accumulating valuable materials for the future historian. Its chief 
drawhiu?k is a French tone and colouring, for which due abatement m\ist 
be made. 

Brldutemny. (Explanation of the Arrow-headed Babylonian Bricks.) 
AVith a plate. By Dr. G. F. GaoTJSFEKD. 1852. Explanation 
of an Inscription of the last Assyrian-Babylonian King, found at 
Nimrud). With a plate. By Dr. G. F. Geotefexjd. 1853. 
The two, 80 pp. quarto. London ; Nutt. 

There have been discovered in different places of the vast territories 
of the ancient Persian empire, inscriptions written in three languages 
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or diiileets — the PerHiim, the Median, and the Assyrian. All tliesa 
inscriptions are in the characters which, from their pointed aj)pearanci\ 
are tcn’ined arrow-headed ; nor do they differ, except in the combina- 
tion and collocation of the forms. Specimens had lon^ been accessible 
to the learned without result, when in the o))enin^ of the present 
(?entury, the hif?hly accomplished, acute, and venerable author of the 
Essays which are mentioned abov(‘, with a minute ai>].>li cation, un- 
wearied dilig-ence, and the deep penetration charaet<nistic of (h'rman 
scholarslnp, suceecded in layinj? o]>cii the right path to the deei])hering 
of tlnsc new hicroglyjdiics ; on tliat ])ath were forthwith seen men 
of profound learning and great sagacity — the Frenchman Jloniouf, the 
tlerman Lassen, the Englishman Ihiwliiison. Others followed, among 
whom -Ih*. Hiiujks deserves s]K‘(;ial mention. Neither tlie })r(>cess nor 
the jirogress c#* dis(H)Yery can h(‘re he d(^scribed ; the result has heen 
very satisfactory. Oomhined w'ith the discoveries oi’ Lavard, Botta, 
and others, philology has thrown a new light on Assyrian history, or 
rather has l)n)uglit forth light out of darkness, and introduced order into 
tlie midst of confusion. Not that all dillieulties have heen naiioved : 
in r(.'gard to some name.s and other particulars arclueologists still difici*, 
hut the general context nrc of the Idstory is restored, and a benefit of 
the bighest order has heen conferred :4ilike on bihlieal and general 
arelueologv. The chief praise is due to Dr. (Irotefend, who led the 
way. Having’ in his early days hegun tlie task, he eontmu(»s it still, 
and in these essays has made valuable contributions to the suliject. 
M.ay they not be his last. 

des Allertlfums. (A Ilistor^’^ of the Ancient World.) 

By Max Dt'KCKKn, Extraordinary Brolcssor in the University of 

Halle. 2 vols. 8vo. 1852-3. London: Nutt. 

'I'liis is not a compilation, but a histoiy’ ; that is, a consecutive 
i^aiTativc, com})osod by the author out of his own mind, with the aid 
<»f all luicdful resources, and a.s the result of a well-laid design. 
We make the distinction, because Gennan manuals are numerous ; and 
excellent as for the most part they are, their character and merit are 
far inlcrior to^ the character ami merit of a well-executed genuine 
histoiy. TTie author’s position as a professor of history lias given him 
occasion to collect and throw tog«‘ther all tlie reliable materials which 
ancient and modem scholarship has called into existence. These 
materials he has fused into a miiform and well-shaped mass by the 
ardour of an earnest and well cultivated mind. So far as a work 
intended to cover so wide a field may do so, these volumes present, in 
general and compreliensive views, all that the student ol’ antiquity 
could desire, and far more than they can find in any English publica- 
tion whatever. Unhappily, thougli complete as far as the author has 
gone, the two volumes do not even toneli Grecian and Roman history. 
In the first volume the author narrates the history of the Egyjitians, 
embracing, as in every other part, the whole life of the nalaon, in- 
cluding its soil, so as to present a history of its culture generally ; the 
history of the Shemites, comprehending the Arabians, Babylonians, 
Phaniicians, and Hebrews ; the history of the Assyrians; and the new 
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Babylonian cinjnre. Then, having parsed through the Egyptians, and 
the nations ot* Western Asia, in his first book, in his second hook 
and second v olume he treats of the inhabitants of India, as well as of 
the Bactrians, Modes and Persians. The theology, ])hilosophy, religion, 
and the great men of each country, receive duo attention. 

.Liqhta and Shadoivs of Artut Life and Character, By James 
Smith, Bentley. 

An amusing and instnictive book, giving you, as it prolbsses to do, tho 
lights and shades of aa*tist life. AVhat artists have been in c-hildhood 
and old tige ; in relation to each other, and to the world about them — 
to kings among the rest ; what they have been married or single ; 
how they have lived, and lunv they have died ; — these are the to))ics’on 
which Mr. Smith expatiates wdth the knoule<lge and feeling propei* to 
his subject. 'J'he drift of the book is, upon the whoh'), so good, that 
the friend of the young artist may do a good service in taking care 
that he has a copy ol' it. 

Victoria: kUe Australia Felix. By Wji.liam Westoahtu. Oliver 
& Boyd. 1<S53. 

Mr. Westoaiith has hecnamcmhcr of the legishdive eounell of Vic- 
toria, and in his account of the dream-like progress of the new colony, 
describes what he has seen, and makes his n^port on niatter.s w^ith 
wrhich he has had the l>est oj)port unities of lMi*(‘oming acquainted. J'he 
knowledge of* the subject, eomhined as it is with gdieral intelligt^nce, 
and a rnanilest tnitlifulness, should s(?eure totlie autlior t he ]>lae(* of an 
authority. Mr. Westgarih rates the inteffigenee of the ]>reserjl jxqailatioii 
fis considerably above the average in this country, and the tiuds are many 
which seem to warrant this lavourabh^ estimate. Such books arc of value, 
not only to tliose wdio may intend to l>ocome emigrants, hut to tho 
politician, the mcrchani, and all w'ho ai’c interested in knowing wliat 
the most vigorous ofishoots of the human family arc about. • 

Gcschwhte dev ChrMiclie Philosophic (A History ol’ Cliristian Phi- 
losophy). By Br. Hekky Ritteu. 8th Part. 1 vol. 8vo. 1858. 
London : Nutt. 

This volume forms ilic Ibuidh ]>ai't of a history of modern philo- 
sophy, the eighth part of' a liLstory of Christian philobopliy, and the 
twelfth part of a history of philosophy in general. It is a part of 
one of those cyclopedic works, which are almost peculiar to Geraian 
authorship. "Fhe publication, in common wdtli others of the same kind, 
is the work of one man’s life, and is anything but such a comjdlation 
as in this country often bears the name of a cyclojxidiii, presenting, as 
it does, a complete and systematic view of its sulvject, from the fullest 
kuowledge. The present volume ha.s a sjxxual interest, derived from 
the periods, the modes of thought, and the sjxjculations, of wdiieh it 
treats, for here a])j>ear in tlie rigid lint's of true liistorical painting, 
Leilmitit; Arthur (’oilier, Geoige Berkeley, David Hume (wdiat a juxta- 
position !), Condillac?, Helvetius, Holbach, Montesquieu, iind Rousseau, 
with many more. 

History of the Anii^Co-nuLaw League. By Abchibald Phets^tice. 
Volume the Second. Cash. 1853. 

Mr. Prentice, one of the ‘Executive Council of the League,’ and one of 
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the most active and earnest mom]>ei’s of that /'ouiicil, has liere hroiir^dit 
his history of that rneniorahle organization to a close. Those wlio 
knovs' the autlior will (‘X])ect to find in liis pages much plainness of 
speech, and some roughnes.s too ; hut the story he has here to relate is 
told with clearness, vigour, and tidelity, and forms a chapter in our 
hi.'^tory, of which the economists of future generations will have much 
to say. 

The nififortf of ICufihnul from the Earlient Timea to ihc Elmd Esfa- 
hliahmeuf of ihe Heformation . lly the Right Hon. Sir James 
M A iUviNTosu. 2 vols. Longman (kj. 1S5H. 

Tliis is a handsome lilirarv edition of Sir James Maekintoslfs frag- 
ment on the ancient jjeriod of English history, carerully edit(Hl and an- 
notated hy his son. Sir Janies belongs to tliat large class of men whose 
careio’ has been fuller ol* jiroinise than of pm’formanee. I'lie Whig 
eoterit*s of Hoftind House, and elsewhere, were to him an en(*hanled 
circle, which left him hut little time foi“ realizing tlie visions of literary 
anihition which often passed hefore him in his earlier years. History is 
a fi(dd in whicdi gimiu.s alone avails little there must be botli learning 
and labour. What Sir James has done in this way i.*^ so heautilully 
doiK‘,»as to d(‘e})en our regrtd. as we think of his eonpiarative failure. 
Even the fragments we hav^e received from him deserve a [dace with tlie 
uufinislu^d works ol‘a. Titian or a R.apliael. 

The Lfud JPniU of a a Old Tree. Ry W.vltkr Savage Lamior. 
Mo.xon. 185J. 

sphere are men upon whom thci etteet of years is to dry uj> t heeontid- 
ing and tiie generous, and to give strength to the distrust t‘iil and the 
sehish ; hut, Walter Savage Landor is not of these. His faith in the 
ji.'; i, the hnmane, the tender, the beautiful, is all that it (wer was. Tluj 
uniaiti'iotic and the ignoVdc seem to bring out his war n blood in [irote.st 
and exiu'raiion, with his patriarchal agt' upon him, as thoroughly its u'C 
c%n sup])ose thorn to haAU* done half a century since. These jioems and 
conversations furnish abundant proof of what we say. "^fhe hook is full 
of Ireauty ; but both the title and the content.s suggest that it is 
|:jrol)ably a farewell utterance, and there is a melancholy in the word 
fai'ewell (‘onie whence it may. Landor’s resting place in })rosj)ect of a 
future is noif our own ; but we hlusl\ to think how many wdrost' profes- 
sions of a l)t.‘tt(jr hope should make more tnistful and generous than he, 
fall far Iwidow him. The following lines may be taken as indicating the 
s]>irit of the hook — 

* T warmed Initfi haaids before the fire of life ; 

It sinks — and I am rciidy to depart.’ 

The Leitiure Hour. 1853. 

The Leuure Hour is a weekly pul)licatiou issued by the Religious 
Tract Society ; the price ul' eacli nundier being one penny, and the de- 
sign of the work being to minister instruction and recreation, scitmee, 
histor}'^, l)i()graphy, manner!!;, in fact, everythmg worth knowing comes 
within the range of its plan. We scarcely need say that a moral and 
religious element pen^ades the treatment of these to])ics. The j>resent 
volume, completing the year 1853, is the second that has appeared 
We trust it is a successful experiment — it deserves so to be. 
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The Iliston/ of Hmigary and the Macfy are ^ from the ISarUest Period- 
to the Close of the Last War. By Edwin L. Godkin. Eoyal 
8vo. pp. 380. John Csissell. 

This history is illustrated with many engravings of persons, places, 
and costumes. We cannot say much in ])raise either of the literary or 
the artistic features of the work ; hut it contains mucli information, and 
is on the side of right in the great questions at issue hetween the}>oople 
of the Continent and their rulers. Our Immhler classes, for whose hands 
the work is especially designed, liave, we regret to say, a much more 
sincere sympathy with the oppressed in other countries than is to be 
found with our upper, or even with the middle classes. There arc forms 
of civilisation which naturally tend to make men fertile in ox('us(>s for 
living the life of the , elfish. 

Cherry and Violet, a Tale of the Great Playue, hv the Author of 
‘ Mary Powell.’ Fep. 311. Arthur Plall it Co. ^ 1853. 

We know" nothing of the author of the siTies of volumes to whidi 
this belongs. Tbe idea of giving the features of j)ast times in English 
history in the style, manner, and typogi'aphy which eharai;terisctl the 
iiuthoi’shij) of such times, is a ydi^asant one, and, on the whole, the 
pleasant thought is ])leasantly carried out. At times, indeed, tluj 
author drops into soim? anachronism of language and manner, as when 
the \ise of the word ‘ dissenter ’ is made to be some forty years oldei* 
in our language than it really ; but the talkings, and seeings, and 
doings of the ordinary domestic life of England during the Common- 
wealth, and some time after the Ue.sto^tion, are fairly given, and will be 
acceptable to many who are uiorc^ disposed to seek truth through fiction 
than from history. 

The Institutes of Justinian ; until Enylish Litroducfion, Translation, 
and Notes, By TiioM,ts Collett Raxders, M.A., late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. I’arker & Son. 1853. 

This is a handsomely printed hook, and to the student of histoiV, 
and especially to the student of the law of nations, it is adapted to he 
in a high degree useful, "fhe f)r.st English translation of the Institutes 
was made nearly a century since. But the diseoveiy of tlie mauuscrij>t 
of Gains, and the hihours of many eoutinental jurists, wdth whose laws 
the Uoman law’ is much more interwoven than is the ea.4b in our owm 
history, have enabled Mr. Sanders to furnish a volume which, in its 
accuracy and annotations, will stand abreast with our present learning 
on tills subject. The introduction, which extends to nearly eighty 
jiages, presents an outline both of the history of Koman law generally, 
and of Roman private law% and prepares the reader, to w’hom the sub- 
ject may not he familiar, for entering upon it intelligently. We have 
only to add that the Latin of the text is given in parallel columns with 
th(? translation, and tliat the volume includes a good index. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Mosttgomery, A.M., Oxon. 
Royal 8vo. Chapman «& Hall. 1853. 

This handsome volume includes the w^hole of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomerie’s poetical works, ‘ corrected and revised by the author.’ Some 
of the works, indeed, are more than ‘ revised,’ the poem on ‘ Luther ’ 
has been in great part recast and re-written. It was the lot ol‘ the 
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author to giiin a vorv wide' j^iailarity in very early life, and in such 
canes we may ex]>eet the authorship t)f the older man to be a ^reat im- 
provement on that of th<‘ yf>ungor. The power evinced ly Mr. Mont- 
gomery from tlie beginning, has been much groatiT than his unfriendly 
Clinics have been (lis])Ose(i to cede to him ; but, as vve think we liave 
said on a former occasion, his poetry has always appeared to us to be so 
much eloquence rather than poetry ■ -s])eeinjens of a highflown and suc- 
cessful rhetoric, rather than oi‘ that finer pereejdii >n, httingly expressed, 
in which real poetry consists. Minds of ripe cultivation will iu;ver be 

much interested in such compositions ; but that class of minds is 

limited, and be^nmd thorn is a larger field in wdiieh we are willing to 

hope that the seed sown hy Mr. Montgomery has not been sown in 

vain. ^ 

Jjife in thr Mlasion^ the Canip^ and the Zendnd ; or, >SV.r Years in 
■- India. By Mrs. (V)ux Maokkxzie. 3 vols. Bentley. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, as tbe wife of an officer of distinction in the army 
of India, had her home in tlie ^ camp,* but as retaining the religions 
conviction and feeling of her country, she liarl her sympathies also with, 
the mission’ ; and, in fact, her volumes present a series of instructive 
pictures relating to Indian life generally. The refinement of the 
ilJnglisli lady ; the intuitive good sense which at once sees things as 
they are ; the (jom'agt? which dares to speak us it finds, whether offence 
he given to the right hand or the left ; and, withal, a Oliristian-hearted- 
ness, whi(jh, in its turn, must have its utterances also, — these are the 
features of character which Mrs. Mtickenzie has imy)ress«*d in lier work.. 
It is long since a female pen has given us anything on India so really 
valuable. 


Auckland, the Cainfal of JYew Zealand, and the Country adjacent t 
includincf some Account of the Gold JJiscoverp in JYew Zealand. 
• Fcap. Smith, KUler & Co. 1853. 

Wo have reason to know that this unin*etendiiig volume, though 
published anonymously, is from the pen of the distinguished naturalist, 
Mr. Svvainstoji. It includes a history of our settlement at Auckland, 
with a gi^od deal of statistical information, in reference botli to the 
capital an(f the country adjacent, up to the present time. The descrip- 
tion of the tvuiitry is rendered much more intelligible than it other- 
wise could have bWn, ly the aid of a large map of the district from 
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and Labours of the Bev. Adoniram Judson, 
• X.Ds^B^y ifEAWHtiis Wayland, D.D., President of Brown Urii- 
versity,4!Sihode Island, U.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Nisbet & Co. 1853. 
These are two substantial and closely printed volumes ; hut ^v^th the 


career of Dr. Judson, with whose history these volumes are concerned, 
too many of our readers, we fear, are but little conversant. Neverthe- 
less, in the history of Christianity in India, to be written and to be 
read by generations to come, the name of Judson will hold a con- 
spicuous place. Professor Wayland’s estimate of the cajjacity of this 
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distinguished luLssioiiary is very high. In boyhood he astonished his 
teachers by tlie rajudity of his a<*quisitions. In youth, during his 
residence at the iiuiversity, he left l)ehind him every competitor. In 
early manhood lie never seems to have held a second place among his 
contemporaries; and when, in mature years, he was called to associate 
with military coninianders, civUians, aud diplomatists, in India — ^that 
cradle of great men — his talents platted him on a level with the ablest 
of them. * I cannot recall the name of a modem missionary, the noble 
old Schwartz only excepted, who has occupied so great a variety of pro- 
minent positions, and has occupied them all, not merely with honour to 
himself, hut in such a manner as to give to others the assurance that 
he was capable of much greater things’ (vol. ii. p. 811). The piety 
and self-devotion ol’ J)r. Judsoii were as consjiicumm as his capacity; 
and his life as here given presents a chapter of large extent intima^ * 
connecteil with the general history of British India. The niemoij* 
been published simultaneously in America and in this country. 

The Atoning Warh of Chn^t^ viewed in Helation to some Cu^ 
Theories. By William Thomsoi^, M A., Fellow aud Tiit^j 
Queen’s College. 8vo. Longman & Go. 1853. 

In this volume we have the Bampton lecture for the yetu’ 1853. 
this instance the lecture derives interest lx)th from tht? lecturer and 
from the subject. Mr. Thomson’s trejitise, intitled An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought^ has indicated what we may exjxHjt from 
him ; aiui the ‘ eun’ent theories’ in refej;ence to the atonement c onsti- 
tute a fitting theme for a mind so thoroughly disciplined. 'J'he lec- 
tures, as usual, are eight in number, and the followingare their titles: — 
The Need of Mediation — Heathen Views of Mediation — Jewish Views 
of lledemptiou tlirougli Messiah — The Uospel Accoimt of Jesus Christ 
— Scriptural Statements as to the Atonement — Theories of Atoiif'rncnt 
in the Early (.Church — Recapitulation and Statement of the Hoc trine— ~ 
Appropriation of the Doctrine of the Atonement. AU these topujs are 
treated in the main judiciously and scripturally, hut not so thorougldy 
in any case as the importance and the general nature of the subject 
demand. The sermons are short, rather more so we think than 
Bampton lectures are wont to lie, and the notes are ft'V, Such a 
volume on this subject as Dr. Burton has given us in liv Lectures on 
the JEarlg Heresies, would have been of great value. We hoped espe- 
cially to have seen a more direct and a much fiiller handling of our 
ctirrent theories. We advise the theologian to read — to read carefiMly 
— ^what Mr. Thomson has written; but when he has so done, h^s feeligig,^ 
we suspecd;, wdll be a feeling of regret, that a mind so coxaipt|li^ei|w 
do justice to such a theme has not l^n separated togjlb more vKsft 
quately. * 

A Uommentary on the Greek Text of Tml to the ^hesims. By 
John Eahik, D.D., XL.D. London and Glasgow. Bichard 
Griffin and Co. 1854 . 

This hook is a step in the right direction. Dr. Eadie is well known 
by previous publications, but we are mistaken if the work before us 
will not prove one contributing much to the permanenoy of bis 
x«|»utation with theological students. The prriieerions of the class 
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room are before us in a shape that makes dne believe that the chair 
of Biblical literature, with its philology and exegesis, is in some hands 
not such a dry thing as people fancy. Professor Eadie brings a large 
amount of miscellaneous reading and a vivacious style to his depart- 
ment ; and while the field of minute criticism may suifer from these 
ve!^ elements of our Professor’s ‘ materiel,’ there is enough of broad 
and thorough scholarship to satisfy us that, on the whole, he is a man 
highly trustworthy ; and when we find from Dr. Eadie that his book 
Iras been composed ‘ ami<lst the continuous and absorbing duties of a 
numerous city charge,’ we can only wonder, not tliat defects should 
exist, but that the faults sliould be so few. 

To sjreak, then, of these faults first, and so get rid of an imgrateful 
duty. We must again, in this case as in others, lift up, through our 
l)ages, ail indignant protest against that literary slovenliness which 
marks thcj hulk of English literature, wherever an index is concerned, 
or rather should lie concerned. In the book lielbre us there is no 
index. It is not enough to reply that the textual and capital divisions 
of such a work obviate the necessity of an index. We think enough 
of cither matters in this book, indejiendent of mere exegesis and 
philology, to wish that thtTC liad Iha'ii a good subject-index, besides 
one of authorities. It is not enough, as onr Professor has done, to 
place a list of authorities as a sort of ]x>stserij)t to the prolegomena. 
A student often wants in his study to turn to some use of an authority 
lie may reiuemher indistinctly. Our German neighbours set us a 
worthy example in this njspeet. We hope a second edition of Pro- 
fessor Eadie’s book may witness an improvement in tliis particulai*. 

We have refeiTed to a little deficiency in more minute criticism in 
this book ; we instance the rejection very summarily, as it seems to 
us, of the opinions of Harless, Davitlson, and others, concerning 
4ho application of i//icTc awd in the fu*st chapter. Remember- 

ing that, in this ejnstle, Paul’s name stands alone, not joined with 
Timothy’s, as in the Epistle to the Oolossians, we venture to think that 
he would iK>t, if refernng merely to himsell’, have used but 

rather ’Eytj or llavXoi* o dTrdoroXoc repeated. Again, does not the pre- 
sence of iK^^ifputdrjfter in the eleventli verse with its Septuagiut usage 
of theocratic inheritance (according to Professor Eadie’s own showing), 
favour the \Sew that the hf^iig in the first chapter includes the 
Apostle and the Jewish converts at Ephesus, in opposition to the 
Gentile Christians there ? I^irther, is not that opposition instituted 
by the location of the conjunction irat, in the tlurteenth verse ? a 
locat on giving Kal, if we mistjike not, the sense of ‘ even,* or ‘ also,* 
rlither than ‘ and.’ Dr. Eadie’s difficulty about such a theory as going 
to limit the Apostle’s prayer, at the close of the first chapter, to the 
Gentile converts, is removed by supposing what we think, from the 
record in Acts, is undoubtedly true, that the Jewish converts were 
the earlier fnnt of Paul’s ministration at Ephesus, while the Gentile 
converts were the later. On such a supposition, what is more natural 
than that the Apostle should pray for the later fruit of his ministry, 
that they might rise to a full enjoyment of equal privilege with their 
older brethren ? Tliere is no limitation on such a supposition, while 
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if it be correct, and we call to inind tliat the division into chapters is 
purely an arhltrm'y one, we find the opposition intimated in the 
earlier verses of the ej>istle, carried out with true Faulim force and 
beauty to its climax in what, for the sake of convenience, we are 
accustomed to call the second chapter. The whole question is a minor 
one — we allude to it simply to show that a gi’cat deal may be 6aid''(>ii 
both sides, and that it is hardly fair to say with Dr. Eadie (Literat. 
of Epistle, XXV.) that there is * no hint * that such an o))position sis we 
have intimated in the first chapter between ///if It and v/if7e is intended. 

Our task will now be a ver^^ grateliil one, in noticing the com- 
bination presented to us in this book of a rich and manly theology 
with a creditable philology and exegesis — a combination ibrming the 
link that should ever exist, we think, between the chair of biblical 
criticism and that ol‘ dogmatic theologv^ Our Professor <is a man who 
has settled ])rincij)les of his own, and yet, in the enunciation of them, 
shows he can see two sides of a great question, and, riKjreover, that he 
is up to the mark in all recent theological literature and thinking. 
His enlargement on the fourth verse of the first chapter in respect to 
that much-abused doctrine of election, i.s highly creditable to, the 
candour and fairness proper to a T’rcdessor’s chair. I^he difliciulties ai*e 
felt, but the facia arc not ignored “'the facts of sovertngnty juid free-will 
stimd out under the Professor’s pen in bold relicl’. ‘ VVe protest as 
warmly as Sir William Hamilton against any form oi‘ Calvinism which 
affirms that man has no will, agemw, or moral ))crsonality of his own. 
F oreknowledge, which is only another pfcasc of electing love, no more 
changes the nature oi‘ a future incident, than after-knowledge cjm affect 

an historical fact In shoi’t, wlnither this doctrine (‘election’) be 

identified with Pagan stoieivsm, or Mahometan fatalism, and be rudely 
set aside, and the world phufed \inder tlu' (b'rection of an inert 
onmiscieuce ; or whethev it be modified as to its end, and that hi^ 
declared to be privilege and not holiness ; or as to its foundation, and 
that ])e alleged to l>e not gratuitous and irrespective^ choice, but -fore- 
seen merit and goodness ; or as to its subjects, and they be affirmed to 
he not individuals hut communities ; or as to its results, and it be 
reckoned contingent and not absolute ; or whetiier the idea /)f election 
be dilut(.‘d into mere preferential choice ; — whichever of these theories 
be adopted, such hypotheses leave the central difficulty Itill unsolved, 
and throw us back on the unconditional and undivided sovereignty of 
Him of whom, and to whom, and through whom, are all things.,.. 1 
can only say, in conclusion, with the martyr Ridley — ‘ In these matters 
I am so fearful that I dare not speak further ; yea, ahnost none otherwise 
than the text does, as it were, lead me by the hand.’ ’ pp. 22 — 26, 
passim. I’his is a fair sarnjde of our Professor’s style and power of 
giving a bird’s-eye view of the relations of a wide sulyect. This is stuff 
the student wmits, and, as a, preacher, can make use of; written withal 
in a spirit which, if there had been more in the pulpit of moderate 
Calvinism, we should not have foimd a recent theological essayist 
describing the god of (valvinisin as a ‘ Sovereign Baal or Bel,’ ‘ the 
notion of whom underlies all idolatry, all tyranny, all immorality. 
{Frop hets and Khiys of the Old Testameut. F. D. Maurice. Dedica 
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tioii, p. 9.) Had we m)in wo should p;lance at Pi*ofessor Eadie’s 
expositions of Ejdiesians i. 14 (xcfHTrouitretoii) ; Ej)hosians i. 17, and 
ii. 22 (jrrtufia without the article) ; ;Ephesiaiis ii. 3 (cjivtnt) ; and 
ospeeiidly of saerili(^e and atonement (TTpofreftopay Ka'i Ovatay), Epliesians 
2. Ilie views embraced on these points are strictly orthodox, but 
atrhe same time liberal and enlarged. AVe commend the book to the 
theolo^cal stiidimt as one well worth liaving. 

The Geiiealof/ies of our Lord ami Saviour JesuH ChrUt. By Lord 
Artiilk Hkrvey, M.A. Cambridge: Macmillan & (V>. Lon- 
don: T. Hatehard. 1853. 

This work is an attempt to reconcile the genealogies of our Lord in 
Mattliew and Luke with each other, and with the genealogy of the 
houst^ of David from Adam to the close of tlie Old Testament Canon, 
and to show Sieir harmony with the chronology of the times, AVe in- 
dicate Iwieily the questions discussed. 1st. Are the genealogies in 
Matthew and in Luke’s Oosj)els both genealogies of tIo.seph, or, is one 
the genealogy of .loseph and the other that of Mary ? and if so, which 
is tile gcmealogy oi' which ? 2nd. If these genealogies are both 
Jos^di's, u])on what principle iwe they composed, and whence does it 
happen that (.)ne is traced through Solomon, and the other through 
Kathan, and yi t that botli are traced through Zcnibbabel and Salathiel ? 
3rd. (^in cither or hoththesi' gimealogies he reconciled with thegenealogy 
of the house of David givcai in the Old TestJiment, especially in 1 
Chornicles iii., as far as regards that poHioiyif them which synchronizes 
with it ? Our sjau^e forbids us at this time doing more with Lord 
Hervey’s hook than to say that it is the production of a thorough 
scholar. VVe hope, with th(‘ author, that if considerable doubt imd 
difficulty still encumber the subject, some progi'ess has been made 
towards abating it. 

% The Ti/polof/y of Scriphtre viewed in eonnexion with the entire 
Scheme of the Divine Dinpenmt ion. By Patrick Fairhairn. 
't^econd Edition. Edinburgh: Clark. 1854. 

In Nos. Ill, and XI 1, of this Review we noticed, as they appeared, 
the volumes separately of the first editions of this work. Our augury 
as to the s«li(> w'orth of the book is showui to have been wTdl-founded by 
the ai)j)earauc|' of a second edition much enlarged and improved. I n the 
first volume of the new edition the reader will find that the investiga- 
tion of the jirinciplos of Typology is thrown into a new shape ‘ more 
distinct in statement,’ while various fresh topics are introduced. The 
second volume will be fomid to he little altered. AVe are glad to see, by 
the suppression of an appendix to the first volume of the first edition, 
that Pi'ofessor Fairbaim is about to give to the world his views respect- 
ing wdiat is commonly called the ‘ restoration of the Jews,’ in a more 
systematic and enlarged form. AVe prophecy well for the coming book 
from the character of the present. 

GescJlicte des Kirche. (The History of the Christian Church.) By 
Dr. I. P, Lange. First Part. ‘ The Apostolic Age.’ Vol. i. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

The extravagances of the Tubingen school of theology, which have for 
their aim the lowering of the first ceiitmy of Christianity to the level of its 
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successors, and the entire rehioval of a specific character from the books of 
the New Testament, have called into the field the present author, who 
has undertaken, and, so far as he has gone, satisfactorily executed, the 
task of i)i directly exposing the hopelessness of the attempt, by con- 
structing, after the manner and in the spirit of the celebrate Nean^^ 
the Christian edifice of the apostolic age so as to exhibit it in its primi- 
tive form, and to gain for it the credence and authority which it deserves* 
After an introductory chapter, dealing with the sources of information, 
the writer gives a condensed and instructive account of the civilization 
of the heathen world on the advent of' Christ, and so passes to a sketch of 
the life of our Lord, the cai-eer of the apostles, the foundation of the 
church, and its apostolical period. 

Cautimis fm' the Timea. Edited by the Akch bishop of 
Parker & Son. ^ 

These ‘ Cautions* now form a substantial octavo volume — emphati- 
caUy a volume for the preacher — full of seasonable utterances, on a wide 
diversity of current topics, and given forth in language of admirable 
simplicity and force. 

II KAINH AlAOHKH (The New Testament), with Selected Tar,*ouB 
Eeadirif/s from Oreishach, Schoh, Lachmaun, and Tiachendwf 
and Eeferences to Parallel Eassaf/es. London : Bagster & Sons. 

When, shortly before his death, the excellent and learned Neander 
found his sight very weak, he cJiused inquiries to be made in England 
for a copy of the Greek New Testament, printed in larg(; type, so as to 
meet his infirmity. Those inquirlR nafhrally reached the establish- 
ment of the Messrs. Bagster, who have done so much for the promotion 
of Biblical literature. Whether they were or were not thereby prompted 
to the undertaking, we are not informed; but here, from their hands, 
is tlic very work which Br. Neander sought in vain, and which we re- 
gard as a boon conferred on Biblical scholars advanced in life, Tho 
text chosen is the received text, which is supplemented in tlie margin 
by vanous readings from the best authorities, selected according to live 
consideratipns: 1. Such as are supported by great authority; 2. Such 
as are ivortby of special attention ; 9. Such as appreciably aff'ect the 
sense ; 4. Those to which reference is often made ; 5. l*lio«e to which 
some j)eculiar importance has been attached. * 

StarB of the East. By theRev. John SToroiiTON. l2mo. Tract 
Society. 

A somewhat fanciful title prefixed to a good book. The object of the 
writer is to delineate some of the characteristics of the piety inculcated 
in the Old and New Testaments, as they may be traced in the cha- 
racter and history of prophets and apostles. The pleasing style, 
intelligence and good sense in the matter, and devoutness of feeling, ar« 
the recommendations of the volume. 

Semions. Second Series. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Svo. Parker 
and Son. 

These sermons have been * preached in the chapel of Harrow 
School.* This circumstance, w'e presume, has determined both the 
length and the complexion of these discourses. Forty-one sermons ar^ 
-included in this single volume. The doctrinal and the practical ar^ 
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given in judicious admixture. The style i/good without being elabo- 
rate, and the thought is intelligent without being profound. It is gra- 
tifying to know that the young minds at Harrow S^ool come habitually 
undtsr such teaching. 

^Letters of the Madiai. By the Misses Skxiiouse. Nisbet & Co. 
^ 1H35. 

This small volume gives the liistory of the wrongs of the Madiai, as 
well as the letters written by tliem while in prison : and the profits of 
the ])iiblication will be for their benefit. Walter Savage Landor has 
given the profits of his own last publication to the same object. It 
was fitting that such ‘ fruit ’ should come from that fine ‘ old tree.’ 

tdermom. By the Kev. James S. Booxe, M.A., Incmnbent of St, 
John’s, J^iddiugton. 8vo, Parker & Son. 1853. 

These disc^rses are not so much sermons as essays. They lack the 
clearl}^ indicated analysis, the breaks and resting-places of the sermon ; 
and in their east of thinking, and in their style, the}" are adapted only 
to a comparatively select auditory. The author is in part awai'C of this 
fact, and gives his rejLsons for the course he has chosen. But in avoid- 
ing ihe endless iterations of commonplace, too frerjuently found in the 
pul|3it, Mr. Boone has erred, we think, in the opposite extreme. It is 
well to bo observant of the thinking on the subject of religion which is 
affecting the educated mind of this country, and to use the pulpit, as far 
as we may, so as to neutralize; its evil, and to strengthen its good ; but 
this, we com^eivc, may be better done by providing that portions of 
discourses shall have reference to such topics, than by shaj)ing ]ail])it 
instruction generally, or entire discourses, to that end. The tninds 
affected by such speculations are but a small minority, even in the most 
wealthy (congregations ; and brief pikssing allusions to errors of that com- 
plexion, if well managed, and recurring frequently, may bo much mort; 
^fficetivi; than sot discourses against them. We say thus much as the re- 
sult of some observation and experience in this matter. Evtcry page in 
Mr. Boone’s volume bespeaks the man of reading and culture and 
thought ; what is wanting is not that he should ignore anything in liis 
present teaching, but that it should be diffused through, or made to 
embody, teaching convsiderably more popular and evangelical. 

Naliuml de^itio Vaficlnium, (The Burden of Nineveh.) By the 
Prophet Nahum. Explained and Illustrated by Otto Strauss. 

1 vol., 8vo. London : Williams & Norgate. 

This opportune publication, which deserves attention on account of 
its intrinsic excellen(»e, borrows a sj)ecial recommendation from the 
interest now felt in Assyrian studies in consequence of the discoveries of 
Layard and the investigations to which those discovei-ies have been sub- 
jected by learned men of several comitries. The fruits of those labours 
and investigations in their bearing on Biblical studies are compendiously 
set forth in these pages ; which, being written in Latin, will be acces- 
sible to scholars in general. A high service has thus been rendered to 
the learned study and just appreciation of the sacred Scriptures, which, 
we scarcely need add, are foimd to rise in historical value, general credi- 
bility, and spiritual usefulness, in proportion as they are more fully and 
more minutely known ; and in proportion, too, as their contents are 
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witli new sources of exact antiquarian infonnation. In addi- 
have to thank the learned autlior for a model of eorreet treat- 
meiit. Having cot^fined himself to one author, he has gatlu^red around 
Ids subject everything that could contribute to its illustration ; and from 
a thorough acquaintance ndth the history of the hour, and hy pla^^ 
himself in the position of a well-informed and impartial coiitempoi^y, 
has applied judgment, taste, and skill, to the task ot‘ first comprehend- 
ing the general importi of his subject, and tlien of elucidating each parti- 
cidar thereof with care and diligence. Prefixed to the commentary, 
which 0 (!cupies the lai’ger part of the volume, are prolegomena, treating 
on the first chapter of the Prophet Nahtxm, of the name Nahum, of 
Nahum’s origin, of Nahum’s age ; in the second cliapter, of the condition 
of the Jews, of the affairs of the Assyrians ; and in the third chapter, 
we have a general outline of the ai^uinent on the natifro of the pro- 
phecy, on the issue of the prophecy, and a survey of the inteiq)reters of 
the prophecy. 

Evangela Apocn/pliia. (‘Tlie Apocryphal Gospels.’) EtUted hy 
Constantine Tischendorf, with the aid of manuscripts either newly 
found, or now for the first time consulted. 1 vol. Bvo. Lo^on : 
Williams and Norgate. 1853. 

Professor Ti8CHE?<i)OJiF, whose labour and diligence in the department 
of sacred criticism are most praiseworthy, and wlio has already gained 
thereby a name not unfit to he placed near that of Grieshaeh, 
hav'ing applied valuable discoveries, deejj^and varied hmniing, and great 
mental acuteness to the task of presenting tlie sacred Seri])tures witli 
an improved text, has turned his attention to the apocryphal literature 
of the Christian church In the yeai* 1851 he published the ‘Apocry- 
phal Acts of the Apostles’ (‘ Acta Apostoloruin Apocrypha,’ &c.), and 
in tlie work mentioned above, confers another service on sacred lite- 
rature by a critical and very valuable edition of the apocrjqxhal Gospels. 
Both the one and the other will Iw studied by wisely-judging biblical 
students as sources of information and illastration ; nor woidd it be a 
.small benefit if some one would institute a careful eomj)arist)n between 
the apocryi^hal and the canonical hooks, for hence wopld arise a very 
forcible chapter in the department of Christian evidence. *" 








